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Art. I.—An Essay on the History of the English Government and Consti- 
tution, from the Reign of Henry VII. to the Present Time. By 
Joun, Eant Russert. London. 1865. 


Tus volume consists of a republication of an Essay on our 
Constitutional History which appeared rather more than forty 
years ago, and of an introduction, by way of supplement, which 
notices the various subsequent changes that have taken place in 
our Government and Polity. Independently of its intrinsic 
qualities, any work of Lord Russell on these subjects must 
necessarily possess a peculiar interest. The present generation, 
we may be sure, is ready to ascertain the conceptions which, 
during a period of thirty years, have guided one of our leading 
statesmen in reforming our institutions and laws, and to see dis- 
tinctly the political views with which a chief of the Liberal party 
set out on his lofty and arduous mission. It will also, doubtless, 
be eager to know what a prominent actor in the great drama of 
English History since 1830 deliberately thinks of the character 
and tendencies of our national life during this period, and of the 
vast, yet gradual and peaceful revolution—political, social, 
ecclesiastical, and financial—which has passed over the British 
Empire, has already powerfully affected its destinies, and is 
obviously pregnant with weighty issues. We therefore welcome 
this volume sincerely, irrespective of its literary value, as an 
exposition, unbiassed and calm, of Lord Russell’s political faith, 
and as a vindication of the principles of Government which, since 
the Reform Act, have been paramount; and in this point of view 
we believe the public will think the work desirable and oppor- 
tune. Considered, however, apart from its author, and with 
reference to its merits only, we cannot place it in a high rank, 
either as a treatise upon our Constitution, or a summary of our 
recent Political History. It contains, no doubt, some acute 
remarks, some very ingenious and sagacious views—especially as 
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to passing events—and several useful and original suggestions ; 
it is animated throughout with a spirit of independence, with an 
abhorrence of wrong, with a love of liberty ; and it is written in 

, sound and pure English, occasionally glowing with eloquent sin- 
cerity, and occasionally graced with happy metaphors that remind 
us of the charms of Bolingbroke. But it is- wanting in compre- 
hensiveness and imagination, in the genius that traces and sets 
in due order the determining causes of political events, in the 
power of bold yet cautious generalization, and in the rare and 
precious faculty of understanding the tendencies of an age and 
reproducing its spirit and character. Lord Russell’s remarks are 
too often desultory, superficial, and void of purpose and aim; 
his historical statements are frequently made. without apparent 
coherence and design ; and in some particulars his entire work is 
deficient in clear arrangement and unity. 

Lord Russell’s original Essay commences with a review of the 
political and social causes which, at the crisis of the sixteenth 
century, saved England from the fate that befel all the medieval 
monarchies of Europe, prevented her government from becoming 
absolute, and in time vindicated her Constitutional freedom. 
‘Those who have seen the harvest,’ he gracefully observes, 
‘can have no doubt that the seed was in the ground; and at this 
‘ day it ought to be within our power to point out what were the 
‘ elements of freedom in the state of England during the reign of 
‘the Tudors which have been since developed in her matchless 
‘Constitution. These elements of freedom, in his view, were, 
Jirst, the ascendancy of our Parliaments, which not only com- 

pelled the Tudor Princes to abstain from open violence against 
them, but induced those Sovereigns to increase their authority ; 
—next, the peculiar character of English society, comprised of 
many orders and‘ranks, but separated by no distinction of caste, 
and, therefore, already a powerful nation, without mutual class 
hatred, and with a common interest to resist tyranny ;—and, 
lastly, the organization of our House of Commons, which, collect- 
ing within a single assembly the representatives of Feudalism 
and Commerce—the knights of shires and the burgesses of towns 
—combined, even at this period, the double forces of Aristocracy 
and Democracy, securing for it dignity and strength, and tem- 
pering its counsels with prudence and patriotism. In this way, 
he proceeds to argue, the power of the Crown, although in- 
creased enormously by the fall of the barons and by the 
immediate effects of the Reformation, was opposed by a series of 
firm barriers that proved in the end sufficient for the purpose ; 
and the Tudor Sovereigns, arbitrary as they were, and widely as 
they stretched their prerogatives, were unable permanently to 
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injure a polity in which Parliament was already recognised .as 
the depository of the supremacy of the State, in which the people 
were thoroughly united and jealous of any attempts at oppression, 
and in which the principles of Conservatism and Progress wete 
associated in a national representation, which thus became in a 
remarkable manner the champion of order and liberty alike, de- 
riving thereby enormous influence, neither too hasty nor too slow 
in its action, and with a strong tendency to resist tyranny. <Ac- 
cordingly, while elsewhere in Europe the medizval Monarchies 
became absolute, the medizval States generally sank into decay, 
and the distinctions between the orders of the community grew 
only deeper and more aggravated, no such revolution took place 
in England; her Sovereigns remained under definite limitations ; 
her Parliaments silently advanced in influence, and the principles 
of freedom and self-government became gradually developed and 
mature in a nation “separated by no divisions of class, not split 
into discordant elements that would yield either to power or to 
faction, united in their sense of independence, and under the 
guidance and discretion of leaders of a temperate but a patriotic 
character. 

Our readers, we think, will agree with us, that if this account 
is in part correct, it hardly explains the matter completely which 
Lord Russell has sought to analyze. If it be true that the dig- 
nity of our Parliaments, the peculiar mould of society in England, 
and the character of our early House of Commons, contributed 
in the sixteenth century to save the nation from absolute rule, 
Lord Russell ought surely to have set forth the causes that led to 
these phenomena, and to have gone somewhat deeper into the 
subject. He should have pointed out that the national charac- 
teristics which he enumerates as the sources of freedom had their 
origin in distinct circumstances that belong to our earlier history, 
and he should have marked them with accuracy and precision. 
It can scarcely be doubted that the authority acquired so soon by 
our medieval Legislature may be traced to the two broad causes, 
that the ascendancy of the Norman Monarchy kept the anarchic 
forces of feudalism under, and vindicated a Common Law and 
Government, even during the period that followed the Conquest ; 
and that the character of the vanquished Saxons, their re- 
verence for order, their love of justice, their free nature, and their 
former civilization, had a strong tendency to restore in England 
something like their ancient national representation. It can 
hardly be doubted that the absence of caste and of impassable 
barriers between different orders, which so clearly distinguished 
our medizeval society, may be ascribed, in part to the community 
of race that blended the Norman and Saxon together; in part 
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to the strength of the Saxon nature ; in part to the necessity 
which forced the Norman baronage on many occasions to identify 
the cause of the people with their own; in part, also, to the cen- 
tralized power which was a marked feature of the Norman 
Monarchy. To the same causes may be referred the peculiar type 
of our House of Commons, in itself an image of the interde- 
pendence and unity of all the ranks of the nation ; and doubtless 
the manliness, the self-reliance, the proud and free, yet orderly 
qualities which have ever distinguished the English nation, 
co-operated in the same direction. Lord Russell, we think, is 
somewhat superficial in omitting considerations like these when 
reviewing our History of the Tudor Period, and certainly he 
should have gone further back in tracing the causes of our Con- 
stitutional Liberties. 

Nor is this the only, or even the principal omission made by 
Lord Russell when touching upon the character of this era. It 
will be admitted generally that, after all, the grand point of dis- 
tinction between the Tudor Monarchy and those of the Continent, 
was the absence of a standing army directly under the control of 
the Sovereign; that had Henry VIIL, like Francis I. like 
Charles V., like Philip I1., possessed this instrument of arbitrary 
power, not all the securities England enjoyed on the side of. 
freedom and popular rights would have withstood the enormous 
power of the Crown, emancipated from the shackles of Feudalism, 
endowed with the spoils and privileges of the Church, and exer- 
cising absolute military ascendancy ; and that had the sword at 
this critical time been set in the scale against liberty, our country 
might have undergone a revolution resembling in some important 

articulars those of France and Spain in the sixteenth century. 

et Lord Russell, as far as we have observed, has taken no notice 
of this conspicuous distinction, which really is at the root of the 
subject. 

Lord Russell’s sketches of the genius and character of the 
Government of the Tudor Princes are clear and correct, so far as 
they go, but they want coherence and boldness of outline. As 
every one knows, these imperious rulers committed a number 
of arbitrary acts, and many instances of downright tyranny have 
been collected by Hume against them. They completed the ruin 
of the feudal aristocracy, already broken by the wars of the Roses, 
and changed the descendants of the Nevilles and Montagues 
into obsequious and dependent courtiers. They overwhelmed 
the Imperial Church which had often defied the Plantagenet 
Kings, and placed a modern Establishment in its stead, opposed 
by Catholicism and Puritanism alike, dependent mainly on the 
throne for support, and adding largely to the Sovereign’s pre- 
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rogatives. On several occasions, also, they invaded the Constitu- 
tional liberties of the nation, dictating to Parliaments, extorting 
benevolences, and imprisoning members of both Houses ; and the 
State trials which took place in those reigns are often specimens 
of judicial murder. It should, however, be distinctly noticed— 
and this is the special feature of the period which Lord Russell 
has hardly brought out sufficiently—that the Tudor Monarchs 
were in no sense tyrants, that is, they neither had absolute power, 
nor did they generally make use of their power against the will 
or the interests of the nation. They claimed and possessed 
immense prerogatives, but their throne was surrounded by no 
armed arrays on which they could rely in danger; and more than 
once they were made to feel, by clear and painful experience, 
that if the nation was willing to acquiesce in isolated acts of op- 
pression by them, it would not tolerate any general attempt to 
abridge its freedom or control its opinion. It should be added, 
too, that, upon the whole, the Tudor Sovereigns respected the 
rights and privileges of the majority of the nation, and through- 
out the century acted in accordance with the wishes and interests 
of the mass of their subjects. Henry VII. might behead a 
dozen Plantagenets, might slaughter Papists, and burn Protest- 
ants, in a few conspicuous and remarkable instances, but his yoke 
on the real People was light, and from first to last his measures 
and conduct were popular with the great body of the nation. 
The same may be said of his illustrious daughter; and the cir- 
cumstance that the cruelty and weakness which marked the reign 
of Mary Tudor produced wide and general indignation, and 
probably would have led to a revolution, shows how the imperious 
Tudor dynasty depended really on national opinion. Thus, while, 
up to a certain extent, and as regards individuals especially, the 
Tudor Governments were violent and arbitrary, they were not 
tyrannical nor even despotic, and being in harmony with the 
people, they allowed the liberties of England to expand and await 
the hour of a full development. 

The most prominent event in our history, and the one that 
had the most lasting effects during the critical period of the 
sixteenth century, was the Reformation of our Church and 
Religion. Lord Russell’s description of this remarkable move- 
ment is candid and just, yet somewhat feeble, and does not 
mark with sufficient precision what really were its final ten- 
dencies. The revolt from Rome commenced in England, unlike 
the cases of France and Germany, with the Government, not 
with a sect or a faction; and for many years it was a question 
of policy, of national independence, and of State management, 
much more than of religious principle. This circumstance, to a 
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6 Earl Russell on the Constitution. 
considerable extent, determined the character of our Reformation, 
and fixed its ultimate form and issue. Down to the death of 
Henry VIII. it was little more than a political change, that an- 
nexed the rights of the Church to the Crown; even afterwards its 
religious forces were developed slowly, doubtfully, and fitfully ; 
its oscillating course was long uncertain, and showed little sec- 
tarian fervour; and at the close of the sixteenth century it 
established Anglicanism as the faith of the nation, and set up as 
the National Church a vastscheme of Erastian polity, theologically 
a compromise of doctrine, externally in close alliance with the 
State, dependent on it and its useful satellite, and legally placed 
in a state of ascendancy over Nonconformists, whether Catholic 
or Puritan. Yet though this was the character of the movement, 
we conceive it is a mistake to suppose—as Lord Russell evidently 
does—that our Reformation upon the whole was not in harmony 
with the national will, and only faintly reflected its spirit. We 
believe, on the contrary, that, speaking generally, it fell in with 
national opinion, obeyed its impulse, and was directed by it, and 
that it represented in its course the feelings of the great mass of 
Englishmen. At the end of the reign of Elizabeth, the Catholics 
in England were a mere sect; and though the Puritans were 
extremely powerful in numbers, organization, and spirit, they 
were decidedly in a minority compared with the entire body of 
the nation. Indeed, but for the unhappy accident of Penal Laws 
which made it odious to independent and honourable Noncon- 
formists, and but for the misgovernment of its secular rulers at 
this and at a subsequent period, the Anglican Church would have 
oe into its fold nearly all the healthy Protestantism of 
ngland, and, even as it was, could claim the allegiance of a 
certain majority of the English People. 

As regards the tendencies of the Reformation, no student of 
history can mistake them, and Lord Russell has referred to 
some of them, though not in a very striking manner. On the 
one hand, the annexation to the Crown of the powers formerly 
possessed by the Church, the destruction of the Romish hierarchy, 
the spoils acquired by the fall of the monasteries, and the eccle- 
siastical legislation of the Tudors, increased for a time the 
authority of the monarchy, and added to the vast prerogatives 
already in the hands of the Tudor Sovereigns. Henry VIIL, 
supreme in Church and State, determining doctrine and burning 
heretics, as well as distributing abbey lands, or enriching his 
treasury with ecclesiastical gains, and Elizabeth, with her 
obsequious bishops, her High Commission, and her Acts of Con- 
formity, undoubtedly were in possession of powers unknown to 

their Plantagenet predecessors. But, on the other hand, the 
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The English Reformation. 7 
dissipation of the enslaving magic of Papal infallibility; the 


planting in England of many new families—belonging to the ~ 


aristocracy indeed, but identified with a party of progress ; the 
gradual but effectual diffusion of principles of enlightenment and 
freedom that followed the religious revolution ; and above all the 
existence in the State of a strong minority of Protestant Noncon- 
formists, necessarily driven into antagonism with the Church, 
and inclining therefore to oppose the Government, were assurances 
that the effects of the Reformation would ultimately be unfavour- 
able to power, and would promote the cause of national liberty. 
If the first consequences of the schism with Rome were to 
increase largely the prerogatives of the Crown, its moral results 
produced elements of thought and opinion hostile to it ; and the 
Throne of Elizabeth, though surrounded with a majesty and 
power that appeared greater than any recorded in English his- 
tory, was exposed to the action of many forces that inevitably 
tended to reduce her authority. 

Lord Russell has noticed extremely well these moral conse- 
quences of the Reformation which, at the death of the Great 
Queen, were being powerfully and rapidly developed :— 


‘A new spirit had arisen during the latter years of Elizabeth, both 
in religion and politics. A large party, known by the name of 
Puritans, had been formed, or rather increased and united, who 
aimed at a further reformation in the Church. The Romish cere- 
monies which had been preserved in our form of worship found no 
pardon in the minds of this stern sect; and had they been able to 
execute their wishes, the powers and revenues of the bishops would 
have been submitted to their crucible. Their bold and uncompro- 
mising principles led them also to free principles of government ; 
their understandings quickly stripped a king of his divinity, and 
their hearts raised the subject to a level with the sovereign. Be- 
sides the progress of these opinions, a new standard of political right 
had been introduced by the general study of the Greek and Roman 
authors. Not only had the glories of the ancient Republies kindled 
a flame in the heart of generous men, but the diffusion of classical 
knowledge had prepared the upper classes of society to require more 
enlightened methods of proceeding and a more regular distribution 
of power and privileges than had ever before been found necessary. 
The community was advanced in wealth, in arts, in literature, and 
in morals. Above all, the Reformation was a perpetual source of 
inquiry and discussion ; the minds of men had taken a start towards 
improvement, and nothing could stop their course.’ 


The Stuart dynasty succeeded the Tudors, and it soon appeared 
that English history was about to enter a new phase. The 
Stuarts inherited the large prerogatives of the ancient Monarchy 
apparently undiminished, and proceeded to assert them with a 
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recklessness, a contempt of right and of general opinion, which 
had rarely been shown by their predecessors. In addition to 
this, they proclaimed doctrines unknown hitherto to the English 
people, which struck at the root of all national liberty, and in 
several instances they adopted a policy which the worst Tudors 
would have avoided.. In this course they were supported by a 
certain portion of the English nobility, degenerate from their 
patriotic ancestors and enslaved by the influence of the Court, 
and by the hierarchy of an obsequious Church, which, under the 
thraldom of Erastianism, of exclusive laws, and of State 
dependence, was falling away from Protestantism, running 
counter to pure religion and freedom, and becoming an instru- 
ment of royal oppression. Opposed to these mixed and sinister 
forces were the ancient Parliaments—happily preserved during 
the critical time of the sixteenth century—the great mass of a 
proud nation advancing in wealth, intelligence, and power, and 
the whole body of Protestant Nonconformists, now permanently 
alienated from the Church and hostile to an oppressive Monarchy. 

A long and eventful struggle then commenced between the 
antagonists thus arrayed, and this after a series of conflicts in 
our Courts of Justice, in our Houses of’ Parliament, in party 
struggles, and on fields of battle, was terminated in the third 
generation by the downfall of the Stuart Monarchy, the establish- 
ment of a new line of Kings, a great though silent change in the 
Church, and the beginning of a new order of things, in time 
destined to work out the triumph of Constitutional liberty. 
This period of revolution and strife, most fortunately closed by 
the great settlement which was made in 1688, is, as every student 
of our history knows, distinctly separated into two divisions. In 
the first, the Monarchy, after a series of acts intolerable 
to a free nation, and a long scene of patient resistance, is 
brought directly in collision with the people ; and, after a fierce 
and memorable struggle, is overwhelmed by the genius of a 
Cromwell, supported, up to a certain point, by the great majority 
of his own generation. In the next, the Monarchy, although 
shorn a good deal of its old prerogatives, is found to lay too 
grievous a yoke on the energies, the faith, and the will of the 
nation, and after a contest, feeble yet decisive, the Revolution 
om an end completely to the prospect of kingly tyranny in 

gland, and lays the foundation of the edifice on which our 
actual polity has been developed. 

Lord Russell’s account of this memorable period—the transition 
time of the English Constitution—contains several useful re- 
marks, and displays a fine appreciation of the issues which 
really were involved -in the struggle; but it is not coherent or 
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philosophic, and it hardly does full justice to the subject. We 
could wish that he had traced more vigorously the progress of 
the grand drama which, beginning with the steady opposition of 
the Parliament to the arbitrary folly and insolent pretensions of 
James I, went on to the scenes of the Long Parliament, and 
terminated in the ruin of the Monarchy.. We could also wish 
that he had painted more strikingly the peculiar characteristics 
of the Revolutions effected by Cromwell and William III, the 
one more violent, sharp, and decisive, because more the result of 
violence and of the genius of a single man; the other more 
peaceful and slow in its effect, because less determined by force, 
and less stamped by individual effort ; but both, though in very 
different ways, and by means apparently different, unquestionably 
tending to freedom and progress. Comprehensiveness, however, 
and the faculty of reproducing, in Bacon’s words, ‘the genius of 
‘an age,’ in this, as in other parts of the work, appear deficient in 
the author of this Essay. 

In two special particulars, besides, Lord Russell, we think, 
has failed to convey a real notion of the events of this period. 
He says, truly enough, that the arbitrary insolence, the weak 
threats, the base guile, and the shallow incompetence of the 
Stuarts—in these respects so unlike the Tudors—were one of 
the principal causes of their ruin. We gather from him, how- 
ever, that he thinks that the actual government of the Stuarts, 
considered as a scheme of policy, was not more tyrannical on the 
whole than that of the preceding dynasty. Yet in the reigns of 
which of the Tudors will be found a parallel to the protracted 
oppression and systematic iniquity of Strafford—to the treason 
of James L. and Charles I. in suspending Parliaments for many 
years—to the violation of the Petition of Right and the flagrant 
attack on the five members, an open breach of a royal pledge, 
and a direct defiance to the National Legislature—to the dis- 
honest oppression of Charles II. in persecuting the party that 
restored him to the Throne—and to the train of insensate 
crimes, invasions of property, infringements of law, and attempts 
at compassing arbitrary power, all against the will and feelings 
of the people, which marked the career of James II.? Besides, 
even if it were true that the acts of misgovernment done by the 
Stuarts could be defended by Tudor precedents—a position we 
certainly do not allow—there is a great distinction between the 
cases, which Lord Russell should have taken eare to notice. The 
England of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth was a community imma- 
ture and undeveloped compared with the England of the Stuarts, 
advanced greatly in civilization and progress ; and accordingly a 
system of government might appear comparatively suited to the 
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one, and even might be popular with it, which would be abso- 
lutely intolerable to the other. Lord Russell, however, has not 
pointed out this obvious distinction, which really is essential in 
any criticism of this subject; and this is the more remarkable, 
because the studied suppression of it is the radical fallacy in 
Hume’s attempt to plead the cause of Stuart misconduct. 

Lord Russell has traced with sufficient accuracy, though not 
with any remarkable power, the consequences of the Revolution 
of 1688. The legal securities gained by that change, and the 
legal reforms then carried out, though far from being unimpor- 
tant, were small compared with the moral results which flowed 
from the fall of the Stuart dynasty. The effect of substituting 
for a line of kings who claimed to govern by divine right—who 
had inherited vast and undefined prerogatives surrounded by a 
prescription and dignity which had often enabled them to violate 
the law—whose throne was sustained by the evil doctrines of 
passive obedience and indefeasible power, and whose reigns had 
been a continual conspiracy against the authority of the Parlia- 
ment—a Monarchy whose title was based on Revolution, was 
derived solely from the act of the Legislature, and was identified 
with the new settlement, was felt throughout the whole frame of 
our polity, and was pregnant with momentous consequences. 
The awful prestige of the majesty of the Crown, which had kept 
many of the nation in bondage, was dissipated, and for a long 
time lost, and the dynasty established by the Revolution was 
compelled to respect the national will, and to throw its might 
into the scale of liberty. The evil alliance between the Sove- 
reign and a party of the hereditary nobility was dissolved hardly 
to be revived; and the connection between the Church and the 
Crown, which had been so powerful a weapon of the Stuarts, was 
severed and almost turned into hostility. Thus the English 
Monarchy, shorn of its splendour, deprived of many of its 
ancient supports, and pledged to fall in with the cause of 
freedom, became rather the Executive of a Commonwealth than 
a Sovereignty in the strict sense ; and different as in all respects 
were William, Anne, and the first two Georges, they neverthe- 
less were, in a peculiar manner, the limited chiefs of an inde- 
pendent nation. 

The inevitable consequence of this decline of the influence of 
our ancient Monarchy was to make Parliamentary Government 
supreme, and to concentrate the power of the State in the 
National Assembly of the House of Commons. Before the 
Revolution of 1688, the House of Commons on several occasions 
had shown remarkable energy and vigour, and in the time of the 
Long Parliament it had overwhelmed the kingly authority. But, 
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speaking generally, it had been hitherto a check rather than a 
force in the State ; and it had been more useful in restraining 
abuses, in resisting oppression, and in controlling the Crown, 
than in initiating legislation directly and guiding the action of 
the Government. Since 1688, however, the House of Commons 
became practically the dominant influence in the Commonwealth, 
and it has been not only the great source of law, but also really 
the master of the Executive. The consequences of this 
remarkable change were in the highest degree important. The 
result of the transfer of power from the Monarchy to the House 
of Commons was to assure the ascendancy of an aristocracy in 
the State but very slightly dependent on the Crown, and though 
ultimately, not directly or immediately, answerable to popular 
opinion. It was also to settle finally the principle of Ministerial 
responsibility, to determine the action of the Executive by the 
majority of the national representation, and to put an end at 
once, and for ever, to all violent exercise of the Prerogative. 
From this was derived the type and form of Parliamentary 
Government in the last century—the will of an oligarchy 
not closely identified with the interest of the people, yet, in 
the long run, amenable to it ; the supremacy of party in public 
affairs as expressing the voice of the dominant power, and 
the disappearance of all kingly oppression. By degrees the 
principles thus established were to introduce a fuller development 
of popular rights and constitutional freedom ; and in the mean- 
time they led to a period of national glory, of increasing wealth, 
and of harmony between the powers in the State, which has shed 
lustre on this part of our history. 

As for the legal consequences of the Revolution, they also 
were of much importance. In the first place, the fortunate 
vindication of the great right of judicial independence was 
a permanent gain to the liberties of the subject. It is needless 
to remind our readers of the crimes committed in the name 
of law by the subservient judges of the Tudors and Stuarts, 
or how completely our State trials assumed a new and humane 
character when the judicial office was set free from the 
influence or dictation of the Sovereign. In the second place, 
the liberation of the Press from the control of a censorship 
encouraged the growth of political writing, and brought to 
bear upon the actions of the Government a force and weight 
of popular opinion which, from the first, had marked power ; 
and, in the long run, has formed the strongest of our modern 
guarantees for freedom. And, in the third place, the great 
principle of religious liberty was proclaimed— only doubt- 
fully, indeed, and in a partial manner, but still with vast results 
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for the future—by the toleration given to Nonconformists ; and 
from this beginning have flowed the measures which ultimately 
have led to the freedom of creed, and will yet lead to religious 
equality. The operation of these important changes has been 
summed up by Lord Russell in several chapters on these sub- 
jects to which we can only refer our readers. Even from the 
first, they made the Government of England better than any in 
Europe. Even under the aristocratic supremacy which succeeded 
the Settlement of 1688, the nation enjoyed a happiness and 
repose which made it the envy of other nations, and it advanced 


so rapidly in civilization and wealth as to astonish all who | 


watched its development. This was due, to a considerable 
extent, to the security given to persons and property, to the 
expansion assured to general opinion, and to the diminution of 
sectarian ascendancy, which were among the direct consequences 
of the measures enacted at the time of the Revolution. 

The type of government established at the Revolution may be 
said to have been definitively settled at the accession of the 
House of Hanover. A period of fifty years ensued which 
brought out in complete relief the excellences and defects of 
the system. Lord Russell has dealt but slightly on the 
characteristics of this epoch, and yet they require minute atten- 
tion in reference to our subsequent history. Our Kings being 
mere foreign Doges, dependent upon the Whig party, and dis- 
liked by their natural allies the Tories, the power of the 
Monarchy was reduced by degrees nearly to absolute nothing- 
ness. The country was ruled by the Revolutionary families, 
coalesced into a dominant oligarchy, which procured a majority 
in the House of Commons, the real centre and source of authority. 
Opposed to these were, however, a minority composed of many 
discordant elements, but united generally in Parliamentary 
antagonism, and forming a salutary check on the Administration ; 
and though its responsibility was weakened by the Septennial 
Act, and other measures, the national representation in the 
long run was subjected to the control of the nation. Under 
this régime, defective as it was, the country made astonishing 
progress, and acquired a remarkable degree of prosperity. The 
empire was extended to all parts of the world, and in 1763, at 
the close of the great administration of Pitt, was decidedly the 
foremost Power in Europe. The government, though oligarchic 
and narrow, was nevertheless a national government—certainly 
too much in the hands of a class, but still representing the 
interests of England. The law was purely though sternly ad- 
ministered ; the rights of persons and property were safe; and 
the rancour and divisions of sect were greatly mitigated by a 
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general toleration. At the same time, our commerce expanded ; 
our colonial system was established ; our credit became a great 
source of power ; the nation grew apace in opulence ; and all 
classes increased in prosperity. 

This period, however, is not one to be contemplated with un- 
mixed satisfaction. The downfall of the ancient Monarchy 
diminished in a remarkable degree that strong incentive to 
public virtue, hereditary loyalty to a Sovereign. The assured 
ascendancy of an aristocracy in a House of Commons, as yet 
freed, to a considerable extent, from public opinion, produced 
necessarily class legislation, a selfish and narrow mode of ad- 
ministration, and wide-spread Parliamentary corruption. The 
reaction following the fervent zeal of the religious movements of 
the seventeenth century had a tendency to indifference in reli- 
gion ; and vice and immorality and dissoluteness of life increased 
with the sudden- growth of opulence. The constitutional and 
social consequences are written upon the face of our history. A 
character of severity, selfishness, and narrowness was stamped on 
much of our legislation, especially as regards the poorer classes ; 
the austere domination of an aristocracy, to use the happy ex- 
pression of Burke, was seen in all the conduct of Government ; 
and the general type of our public men became coarse and 
somewhat unprincipled. The natural representation was over- 
spread by degrees with oligarchic influences, and penetrated 
throughout with elements of corruption. The sources of religion 
and morals were more or less contaminated and weakened ; in- 
difference and sloth were too rife in the Establishment and the 
Nonconformist Churches, and the habits of the entire community 
were deeply affected with rudeness and profligacy. The age was 
one of material grandeur, and in many respects of material hap- 
piness; but its usual character, as we see it in Hogarth’s 
pictures, in Fielding’s pages, in the eloquent verse of Thomson 
and Cowper, wore a hard, dissolute, and repulsive aspect. 

Two statesmen are remarkably conspicuous in this period of 
aristocratic ascendancy, and in some respects may be said to 
represent its nobler and its meaner tendencies. We quote Lord 
Russell’s felicitous sketch of the characters of Sir Robert Walpole 
and Chatham :— 


‘Lord Chatham was, in almost every respect, the reverse of Wal- 
ole. Walpole lowered the tone of public men, till it became more 
ike that of pedlars than of statesmen. Chatham raised his voice 

against selfishness and corruption, and his invectives even now make 
the cheeks tingle with indignation. Walpole acted upon the love 
of ease, the prudence, and the timidity of mankind; Chatham 
appealed to their energy, their integrity, and their love of freedom. 
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It must be acknowledged that Walpole had some merits which Lord 
Chatham wanted. He pursued from the beginning one steady, and 
upon the whole useful, line of State policy. Lord Chatham acted 
upon the impulse of the moment; and if he followed the policy of 
the day, he little cared how inconsistent it might be with his former 
sentiments. Walpole seemed to aim at what was most expedient ; 
Chatham at what was most striking. The former secured the 
guarantee of France to the Protestant Succession ; the latter attacked 
her possessions and humbled her name. Walpole looked to pros- 
perity; Chatham to glory. The one carefully amassed the means 
which the other magnificently dissipated. Walpole was successful 
nearly to the end of his life. The cause of his long power is to be 
found both in the steadiness of his conduct and his care to unite 
together a large and respected party in favour of his Government. 
og Chatham succeeded in nothing after the accession of George 

The accession of George III. led to a remarkable change in 
the character of the Government which had existed during the 
previous reigns. For the first time since the death of Queen 
Anne, the monarchical element began to revive, to interfere with 
the other elements that had long been ascendant in the State, 
and even to aim at preponderating influence. The young King, 
brought up with ideas that savoured too much of arbitrar 
power, and singularly persevering and obstinate, declared ‘ that 
‘he would be a king indeed,’ and set himself deliberately, yet 
boldly, to break up the ruling aristocracy, to acquire the com- 
mand of the House of Commons, and to vindicate and increase 
the royal authority. The circumstances of his position and of 
the times were exceedingly favourable to this attempt. He was 
young, an Englishman in language and birth, with some show of 
hereditary right, and free from the stain of Jacobite blood ; and, 
accordingly, he very soon appropriated the loyalty of the Jaco- 
bites and Tories, their lingering devotion to the House of Stuart 
being now little more than a tradition. At the same time, the 
long domination, the coarse, selfish, and ciass government of the 
Whig oligarchy had become unpopular ; and the gross corrup- 
tion, the extreme venality, and the want of virtue in public men, 
had reduced the influence of the House of Commons. Thus the 
Monarchy received on a sudden the aid of the forces which were 
its natural supporters—the Tories and the majority of the 
Church—and to these should be added a strong section of the 
nation, disgusted at the existing régime, while the powers that 
had long been supreme in the State lost much of their former 
authority. 

Then commenced a period of our history which, though 
inglorious and disagreeable to look back at, is, nevertheless, 
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in a constitutional point of view, of no small importance to 
the inquirer. Lord Russell, we think, has failed entirely to 
appreciate its real bearing and tendencies, and passes it by with 
hardly a comment. How the King, backed with his powerful 
auxiliaries, endeavoured to break up the Whig oligarchy, and 
succeeded to a considerable extent ; how the old connections and 
ties of party, that had been the instruments of Government and 
its checks, were separated in the House of Commons ; how the 
elements of Monarchy and of Aristocracy were brought into serious 
collision, and mutually weakened by the shock ; and how the 
nation, angry and discontented, looked at the spectacle with 
indignation and contempt, is told by- Burke in a manner worthy 
of that great master of political philosophy. The real issues of 
this contest extended far beyond its phenomena—the Administra- 
tions of Grafton and Lord North, the American War, the Middle- 
sex Election, the rise of Pitt, and the defeat of the Coalition. 
They caused the nation to take part in the conflict between the 
Court and the aristocracy ; evoked the spirit of popular innova- 
tion ; laid bare to democratic criticism the evils resulting, on 
the one hand, from royal interference with the laws and govern- 
ment, and, on the other, from class domination, from oligarchic 
ascendancy in Parliament, and from a settlement of the Consti- 
tution in which, though there was much liberty, much real 
prosperity, much national happiness, the popular element was too 
weak ; and they spread reforming principles abroad which, if 
barren of result for a time, were to ripen into important con- 
sequences. 

Moreover, while the reforming spirit was being rapidly called 
into existence by the agitation and political struggles of the early 
years of the reign of George III, a similar result was being 
developed by the growing intelligence and influence of the 
people. The rapid advance in material prosperity which the 
nation had made for many years was followed gradually by im- 
provements in education, and by an increase of the elements of 
power diffused throughout all classes of Englishmen. New ideas, 
new principles of thought and of action, and, above all, new and 
vast interests, were brought into being, as time rolled on, and 
the result, of course, was to give a stimulus to popular and 
democratic tendencies. Moreover, the progress of enlightenment 
improved and strengthened public opinion, and promoted liberal 
and just sentiments with reference to the character of our insti- 
tutions. These forces, acting in different ways, had, before 
George III. had been long on the throne, concurred in gene- 
rating a wide-spread demand for many reforms in Church and 
State, and had made the nation fully aware that our polity re- 
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quired expansion and amendment. The evils of an oligarchic 
House of Commons, of an Established Church in legalized 
ascendancy, of a religious toleration too narrow for the age, of 
legislation careless of the poor, of government in the interests of 
a class, of a vicious code for criminals and paupers, of monopolies 
and prohibitions in commerce, in short, the abuses which had 
grown up under the rule of a patrician order, were denounced in 
1780 in tones very nearly as loud as they afterwards were in 
1830. Itis only necessary to glance at the writings of Junius, 
Horne Tooke, and Priestly, or to read any of the popular peti- 
tions which appeared during the American War, to understand 
how deeply the spirit of general reform had taken root in the 
minds of that generation of Englishmen. 

The best representative of the new spirit that was agitating 
our polity and institutions, was a statesman whose name in after 
years became famous for opposite tendencies, Setting acci- 
dental circumstances aside, the real secret of the immense influ- 
ence possessed by Pitt at the outset of his career, was the fact 
that he appreciated distinctly the peccant parts in our Consti- 
tution, had the will and the ability to remove them, and was 
supported in this policy by the enlightened opinion of his great 
contemporaries. In part owing to the force of his character, 
and in part to the numerous mistakes committed by his Whig 
opponents, he reconciled almost completely the feud between 
the Crown and the Aristocracy which had marked the com- 
mencement of the reign, and within five years from his accession 
to office was at the head of a more powerful Government than 
had been seen during the existing generation. He did not, 
however, make use of his power either on the one hand to exalt 
the Monarchy beyond its proper position in the State, or on the 
other to prolong the system which had been established by 
Walpole and Pelham ; on the contrary, his administration at first 
was especially national and even popular, with large aims for the 
seen good anda thorough insight into public requirements. 

n truth, Pitt was a Parliamentary Reformer as thorough as 
Grey and Brougham were afterwards. He distinctly perceived 
the perilous mischief of oligarchic ascendancy in the State ; 
more than once he endeavoured to change the representation in 
the House of Commons on the liberal and the popular side ; and 
but for the events that followed his efforts, would have been cer- 
tainly successful. He was also strongly opposed to the actual re- 
lation between the Established and the Nonconformist Churches ; 
and, impressed with the spirit of religious liberty, he contem- 
plated not only Catholic Emancipation, but complete relief to 
Protestant Dissenters. The same wise and progressive spirit 
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directed much of his internal administration: he wished to 
make the action of Parliament more generous to the humbler 
classes ; and it is known that he disapproved extremely of our 
old barbarous criminal law, of a vicious Poor Law and kindred 
measures, and of a harsh spirit in legislating for the people. 
As for external affairs, he was a genuine Free-trader ; he broke 
up a good deal of the monopoly with which our commerce had 
been fettered ; and it is certain that his object was to emanci- 
pate gradually our colonial system from strict dependence on 
the Home Government. In short, Pitt in early life had entered 
upon the path of progress; and during the first ten years of his 
administration, he was a sincere, although a temperate Reformer. 

Unfortunately, however, just at the time when it seemed 
probable that the blemishes on our polity would be to a great 
extent removed, and that popular rights and liberties would 
expand, events happened which for many years put an end to 
this auspicious prospect, retarded general improvement in Eng- 
land, and not only aggravated the numerous evils which already 
existed in the Constitution, but introduced a number of others. 
It is hardly possible to exaggerate the mischiefs which the French 


our Constitution, in our Government, and our national institutions. 
The enormous expenditure they occasioned, and the immense arma- 
ments they rendered necessary, increased the influence of the 
Executive to a degree that was really perilous to general liberty, 
made the Administration corrupt and despotic, and impaired 
the energies and strength of the people by grinding and exces- 
sive taxation. The violent reaction against French principles 
which took possession of the governing classes, not only terrified 
Pitt and his colleagues into avoiding carefully all pians of 
reform, but forced them into a policy of repression and severity 
towards the mass of the people which seems amazing to the 
present generation. These were the days when any attempt at 
change was silenced by a cry against Jacobinism ; when any 
protest against abuses was stigmatized as disaffection to the 
State; when a hard, sullen, coercive Toryism was the presiding 
principle of British policy ; and when laws to silence popular 
discussion and measures to stifle the expression of opinion were 
the ordinary and recognised expedients of Government. The 
result was, that the ancient evils of our Constitution remained 
unchanged, and that other and new ones were superadded. Our 


;|Parliaments became more oligarchie than ever; the Govern- 


ment was selfish and corrupt as before; in’ civil and religious 
liberty no progress whatever was effected; under the harsh 


spirit which predominated in our rulers, the administration and 
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course of legislation grew yearly more tyrannical and severe ; 
our colonial and commercial monopolies were characterized as 
the safeguard of our trade ; and a pitiless and reckless neglect of 
the people marked the general tenor of our statesmen’s conduct. 
Moreover, the progress of time and change was constantly 
adding to the population, and bringing new classes into political 
importance ; and as this phenomenon was ignored by the sullen 
Conservatism of the day, and an ever-widening line of distinction 
was growing between the rulers and the ruled, whole masses 
and sections of the community were placed outside the pale of 
the Constitution; and society in England, disorganized and 
discontented, seemed about hastening to some great crisis. At 
the close of the war in 1815, our Government was that of a 
dominant aristocracy, opposed stubbornly to all improvements, 
contending against a number of reforms which had obviously 
reason and justice on their side, and laying a yoke severe and 
grievous on a people disposed to resist their authority. 

Lord Russell describes exceedingly well the condition of Eng- 
land at this juncture, that of his entry into political life :— 


‘The state of England in 1823 was not auspicious. In 1817 the 
Habeas Corpus Act was suspended, and spies were sent from the 
Home Office into the manufacturing counties, who, acting according 
to their nature, and not according to their instructions, stimulated 
the crimes which were afterwards punished on the scaffold. In 
1819 Bills were introduced by Lord Castlereagh, described by him as 
measures of severe coercion. The general state of the laws, finances, 
and trade of England, was most backward. The criminal law was full 
of capital penalties, some for very trifling offences, such as cutting 
_ down a growing tree, or being seen with the face blackened on the 
high road. Foreign trade was cramped by monopolies and restrictions. 
Taxes were imposed upon the necessaries of life ; excise duties were 
very onerous, and the duties of customs, extending to many hundred 
articles, produced as much vexation to merchants as revenue to the 
State. Protestant Dissenters were only indirectly admitted to office. 
Roman Catholics and Jews were expressly excluded both from Par- 
liament and political offices. Parliamentary Reform was success- 
fully opposed. Even when a corrupt borough was extinguished, the 
populous and flourishing borough of Leeds was not enfranchised 
because it would be a novelty. The press was restricted by a 
fourpenny stamp on each newspaper, and prosecutions were rife 
against those who had indulged in too great freedom of criticism.’ 


Besides this general view of the subject, Lord Russell has 
pointed out very well the particular evils that affected the 
country. Thus he shows how ill our unreformed Parliaments 
reflected the real sense of the people :— 


‘When the people and the Government separate, the divisions 
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of the Heuse of Commons lean more to the side of the Government 
than of the people. . . . . The proof of this is made by 
analyzing the divisions, and seeing how the county members have 
i On the Walcheren expedition, the English 
county members against Ministers were nearly as three to two, but 
the majority of the whole House was in favour of the Administra- 
tion. In 1817, on the question of appointing a Finance Committee 
with less than five placemen upon it, the county members divided 
27 to 15 for the opposition; the House at large 178 to 136 for 
Ministers. On a motion for reducing the Lords of the Admiralty, 
the county members were 35 to 16; the House 208 to 152 the other 
way. It thus appears that during two periods of crisis, the county 
members, who, as we have seen, are men of property, inclined to the 
Crown always from station, and generally by party, have been in 
minorities upon the popular side. It is sufficiently clear, therefore, 
that other parts of the House of Commons are far indeed from 
representing the people. The boroughs especially are liable to this 


* censure. The boroughs generally give a large majority to Ministers ; 


but the smaller boroughs give five and six to one, and the Cornish 
boroughs sixteen or seventeen to one in their favour.’ 


He thus relates the enormous influence which the Crown 
possessed at this period :— 


‘If we here sum up in a few words the influence of the Crown, 
we shall have to reckon new peerages, and steps in the peerage, 
bestowed with great profusion ; ribbons, blue, red, and green; six 
archbishoprics, and forty-two bishoprics, some of them of £20,000, 
and many above £8,000 a year in value; military and civil com- 
mands in Ireland, India, Ionian Islands, Gibraltar, Jamaica, Barba- 
does, Trinidad, Cape of Good Hope, &c. &e. &e.; embassies to 
Paris, Vienna, Petersburg, and Brussels, of £12,000 a year each ; 
many others of £7,000, £6,000, and £5,000; others of £3,000 
and £2,000; regiments in the army ; ships in the navy; offices of 
all kinds at home and abroad ; more than a million of civil list, con- 
taining Lord Chamberlains, Lord Stewards, and numerous inferior 
offices ; rich livings falling in every week ; valuable appointments 
in India greatly increased in amount; about two millions for 
salaries in the offices for collection of the revenue, and two millions 
more for expenses; retired allowances to a tenth of that sum; 
clerkships, hospitals, contracts, &c., and an establishment costing 
in the whole £18,000,000 a year. In spite of all this, there are 
persons who still maintain that the influence of the Crown is not 
increased ; but we should imagine that such persons purposely 
shut their eyes before they venture to maintain so extraordinary a 
paradox.’ 


It almost provokes a smile in our days to hear that in the 
year 1820 the standing army was an object of jealousy to those 
really attached to the Constitution. Yet this was unquestion- 
ably the fact ; and when we recollect how wide was the line 
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of demarcation between the rulers and the people, how severe’ 
was the character of Government, and how strong was the ani- 
mosity of the mass of the nation to the aristocracy, we shall not 
perhaps be so much astonished. The following are Lord Russell’s 
remarks on the subject :-— 


‘These opinions may well make us enquire what is the real 
danger to be apprehended to freedom from a standing army. A 
very short examination will, I am convinced, bring every rational 
man to the conclusion that the real danger to be feared is that the 
whole Government, consisting of its three branches of King, Lords, 

‘and Commons, may be made to rest on military force. Every 

Government, and every part of Government, it is well-known, is 
liable to abuse; the English Constitution, however, provides this 
remedy for abuses, that the whole machine of the State is venti- 
lated and irated by the air and light of popular opinion. The Ad- 
ministration, however corrupt it may have become, is obliged to 
purify itself, in order to conciliate that public power by which alone 
it stands. The House of Commons, however ill constituted, must 
yet yield occasionally to national opinion; and either make itself a 
just representation of the people, or act as if it were so. But if 
our corrupt administrators have an army to support them, the 
necessity for reform vanishes, abuses are perpetuated, and the reign 
of freedom is closed for ever. It is in this point of view that the 
increase of a standing army is really dangerous, and the encourage- 
ment of military habits most pernicious.’ 


Lord Russell thus notices the mischievous effects of the blind 
Conservatism of that generation, caused by the dread of the 
French Revolution. It debased and paralyzed public opinion, 
and made the nation indifferent to liberty :— 


‘The example of the French Revolution has had an influence 
still more direct on the progress of our affairs; the French Revolu- 
tion is ascribed to everything, and everything to the French Re- 
volution. If a book is written containing new opinions on subjects 
of philosophy and literature, we are told to avoid them, for to Vol- 
taire and Rousseau is to be attributed the French Revolution. If an 
ignorant cobbler"harangues a ragged mob in Smithfield, we are 
told that the State is it danger, for the fury of a mob was the be- 
ginning of the French Revolution. If there is discontent in the 
manufacturing towns, we are told that the discontent of the manu- 
facturing towns in France was the cause of the French Revolution. 
Nay, even if it is proposed to allow a proprietor of land to shoot 
partridges and hares on his own ground, we are told that this would 
be to admit the doctrine of natural rights, the source of all the evils 
of the French Revolution. . . . . ‘The voice of reason is not 
listened to; the whole precedent is taken in the gross as a receipt in 
full for every bad law, for every ancient abuse, for maintaining 
error and applauding incapacity. It is as, if a patient were worn out 
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with bad fare and exhausted with debility, a physician should ad- 


minister copious bleedings because his next door neighbour was 
dying of pleurisy.’ 


Lord Russell thus sums up an account of the influences 


which at this juncture were especially perilous to the Con- 
stitution :— 


‘Upon the whole, to sum up the circumstances which favour the 
establishment of arbitrary power in England, we have the immense 
ee in the hands of the Crown, the corruption of the 

oroughs, the horror caused by the French Revolution, the growing 
disposition of men to cling to ease and quiet as a security for pro- 
perty, the want of respect for old forms, the custom lately and per- 
niciously began of recurring to new remedies and new restraints on 
the appearance of popular excesses, and the increase of the number 
of the people causing dissensions to kindle more quickly, and appear 
more formidable than formerly. We must add to all this thata 
late Minister has greatly abused all those means of government which 
our Whig ancestors were the first to use, thereby making the usual 
machinery of the State odious to the people, and of dangerous em- 
ployment to all future rulers. . . . . Hence a frame which 
was formed to endure longer than the ordinary period, may be cut 
off by a premature failure of its power. Nations which have been 
our inferiors or our rivals are watching us with envious pleasure in 
the hope of seeing us starved into inanition, or perish in con- 


vulsions.’ 


It cannot be doubted that at this period the abuses in our 
polity were enormous ; and we can excuse a lover of freedom if, 
looking at the disagreeable spectacle of England at the close ot 
the war, he should have had misgivings as to the future. We 
cannot wonder if the aspect of class domination in Church and 
State, of an Executive possessed of enormous influence and 
using it in its own selfish interests, of a Legislature rather carrying 
out the will of a patrician order than of the nation, of large and 
increasing sections of the community unenfranchised and 
debarred of their rights, of a harsh and..ungenerous system of 
government in all that relates to the poorer classes, of monopolies 
in commerce beneficial to the few, but causing serious injury to 
the many—in a word, of the numerous and evident vices which 
for years had been growing upon our Constitution—should have 
led even a thinking patriot to hesitate as to what might be the 
future of England in a succeeding generation. Yet even at 
this time a discerning person might have seen that our polity and 
society possessed lasting securities for liberty, which in due season 
would reduce and dissipate the dangers that appeared imminent, 
and that the nation fortunately was endowed with a recupera- 
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tive force and spring of energy which would gradually change 
its condition for the better. 

Even in the England of 1820 the Tory Executive and the 
Tory Legislature were exposed to the criticism and censure of 
classes strong in education and numbers; and even the unre- 
formed House of Commons, in its traditions, in many of its 
brightest ornaments, and in its composition in part, was in some 
respects a popular assembly. Secure as were the restraints on 
opinion, and harsh as was the form of government, still the 
administration of justice was pure ; and in contests between the 
Crown and the subject the appeal lay to independent judges and 
to the protecting safeguard of a jury. Moreover the rights of 
property were as safe as they ever had been at any time ; and 
any direct attempt to invade the franchise of even the humblest 
freeman would have aroused instant and genuine indignation. 
With these solid guarantees for freedom—the noble inheritance 
of the Revolution—it is obvious that the essential excellences 
of our Constitution had not been destroyed ; and that, though 
abuses had grown over it—though, to use Lord Russell’s happy 
expression, ‘rust and stains had covered our Aladdin’s lamp that 
‘had wrought such wonders of beauty and power’—its restoration 
was not improbable, and depended really on the will of the 
nation. Could it be doubtful how that will would be expressed, 
when year by year it became more evident that the issue lay 
between the ascendancy of class interests and the public good, 
and when the spread of intelligence and education, diffused 
during a period of peace, would lead the nation seriously to 
examine the defects in its institutions and government, to see 
their inequalities and mischiefs, and to bring them into harmony 
with the requirements of its existing needs, and its actual 
civilization ? 

The history of the years that have ensued from 1820 to the pre- 
sent time, records a vast yet gradual revolution which has taken 
place in our institutions and in many spheres of our national 
being. The England that blesses Queen Victoria—that possesses 
in its Reformed Parliament a representation still aristocratic 
yet fairly embodying the will of the nation—that has witnessed 
the principles of religious liberty carried out to a considerable 
extent in Catholic Emancipation, the repeal of Jaws that 
weighed heavily on Nonconformists, and the restraints laid on a 
dominant Establishment—that will yet witness religious equality 
—that has seen the magnificent triumphs of Free-trade, and is 
reaping its vast and growing advantages—that has happily felt 
the reforming hand applied to remove patrician abuses, Ministerial 
jobbing, and court influence—that has purged our law from its 
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worst defects of chicane, costliness, and unjust barbarity—that 
has made a progress in material wealth that would amaze our 
fathers of the reign of George 1V.—and that even now can justly 
boast that her class dissensions have nearly disappeared, that her 
various orders are better linked together than they ever were 
within living memory, and that her people are really united,—is 
an England very different from that of George IV. and Queen 
Caroline, of Castlereagh, Sidmouth, and the Six Acts, of selfish 
oligarchy in Church and State, of Manchester menaces and 
Chartist disaffection. The maturer portion of Lord Russell’s 
volume describes the stages of this extraordinary change, and 
his sketch of the legislative measures to which it may be in part 
ascribed, is very clear, concise, and accurate. We cannot, how- 
ever, accept that sketch as a full and exhaustive account of the 
matter. It leaves an impression upon the reader that Whig 
policy and Whig statesmen have exclusively caused this great 
revolution ; and accordingly it is inadequate and imperfect. 
Without denying that political reforms, and the exertions of the 
distinguished statesmen among whom Lord Russell is a chief, 
have contributed powerfully to our national progress, unquestion- 
ably, educated thinkers and writers, the growing enlightenment 
of public opinion, material discoveries of many kinds, and im- 
provements in many mechanical arts, have operated even more 
decisively in making the England of 1865 so different from that 
of 1820. 

Lord Russell, however, notes very well the legislative 
triumphs of this era, and often traces their results correctly. His 
account of the sound and moderate principles which guided him 
as regards the Reform Bill, will be read with interest even now ; 
and, on the whole, we concur with his view as to the conse- 
quences of that remarkable measure :— 


‘ For upwards of thirty years it has been part and parcel of the 
Constitution of these realms; for thirty years the Constitution has 
been more loved and respected than it ever was before; for thirty 
years the success of measures proposed, after free and general dis- 
cussion, has been no longer obstructed by the nominees of indi- 
viduals, or by representatives who purchased seats for corrupt 
boroughs in order to protect monopoly, maintain colonial slavery, 
and reject the claims of civil and religious freedom.’ 


Notwithstanding, too, many contrary prophecies, the Reform 
Act has not shaken the Constitution or interfered with the action 
of the Government :— 


‘It cannot be denied that under the operation of the Reform Act, 
the prerogatives of the Crown, in spite of many prophecies to the 
contrary, have been secure. As little can it be affirmed that the 
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authority of the House of Lords has been infringed or menaced... . 
But the functions of the House of Commons have, since the days of 
Walpole, been far more important than those of the House of 
Lords. It is theirs to guard the rights and liberties of the people. 
It is theirs to protect every subject of the realm in the enjoyment 
of his property and his rights. It is theirs to point out to the 
Crown, by extending their confidence to one party and refusing it 
to another, which is the party, and,who are the statesmen qualified 
to govern this mighty empire. .... It is manifest that the reformed 
House of Commons have adequately performed the first and second 
of their duties—have they been competent to the third? To this I 
might answer in general terms that it must be admitted that, 
whether the Liberal or Conservative party were in power, men fitted 
for the task have been at the disposal of the Crown and of the 
nation in the various departments of Government.’ 


The immediate result of the Reform Act was to break down 
the illegitimate ascendancy of the landed aristocracy in the 
State, and to place the centre of political power to a greater 
extent in the middle classes, Indirectly, too, it has brought the 
action of educated and popular opinion to bear more strongly 
upon the House of Commons, so that, though that assembly has 
retained a type essentially aristocratic, it reflects usually the will 
of the nation. The Reform Act had, moreover, the effect of accele- 
rating the movement of general improvement which had com- 
menced some years previously, and of heralding great and 
lasting changes in our institutions and the power of the empire. 
Itself the result of the liberalising of opinion, it was followed 
by a series of measures which vindicated religious liberty, deve- 
loped the doctrines of Free-trade, removed blots in our institu- 
tions, and laid down, in many respects, sound principles of 
legislation and government. And concurrently with this a 
great change has taken place in the condition of the people. 
Immense material progress has been made; the comforts and 
conveniences of life have been cheapened and widely diffused ; 
vast markets have been opened to our enterprise ; emigration 
has thinned our surplus population; and the general standard 
of national well-being has been happily and steadily elevated. 
The result of this gradual and prosperous revolution has been 
an amount of welfare in the community, an increase of loyalty 
and good-will towards the Government, an improvement in the 
relations between the rulers and the ruled, in the State, and a 
diffusion of general wealth and enlightenment which, forty 
years ago, would have been thought incredible. 

Lord Russell thus correctly sums up the legislation of this 
remarkable period, and the results of its general statesman- 
ship :— 
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‘TI find Parliament reformed; slavery abolished; Test and Cor- 
oration Acts repealed; Roman Catholic disabilities repealed; 
Jowiah disabilities partially repealed ; tithes commuted in England 
and Ireland; municipal corporations reformed in England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland; Poor Law reformed in England, enacted in 
Scotland and Ireland; bishops’ revenues equalized in England ; 
large sums made applicable to spiritual destitution and small 
livings ; education of the poor promoted; customs duties reduced 
from many hundred to twelve; differential duties abolished; pro- 
tection duties repealed or reduced; Corn Laws repealed; taxes on 
glass, soap, candles, paper, newspaper stamps, and many other 
articles, repealed.’ 


The Revolution we have referred to, is undoubtedly a grand 
page in our history. Yet can any one doubt that room still 
remains for progress and improvement in our polity, in our 


‘laws, in the general condition of the people? That sudden 


changes are not now called for, and that reliance must be placed 
chiefly on the nation working out for itself, by its industry and 
its growth of intelligence, its advance to a higher state of civili- 
zation, will be admitted by all sensible persons. But can any 
one say that at this moment our Parliamentary system is per- 
fect, with its vast masses as yet unenfranchised, and its inequali- 
ties in the state of the representation? Allowing that ‘it works 
‘well’ at present—the old cant of anti-reformers—is it wise to 
permit it to become a scheme, in which, as under our old Consti- 
tution, large interests were excluded from its bounds, and made 
dangerously hostile to it? Can any one think that our eccle- 
siastical polity is in a satisfactory condition ; and that the great 
principle of religious equality must not soon become a matter of 
discussion? And cannot statesmanship yet effect something 
towards the amelioration of our humbler classes—as to their reli- 
gious wants and their social requirements—though here we freely 
admit we must trust in a great degree to time and Providence ? 


. Are there not defects in our municipal laws and in our system 


of general jurisprudence which still need the amending hand, 
and will soon require our rulers’ attention? Is there not, too, in 
our international policy—in the difficult questions that are 
growing up between Great Britain and her colonies—and above 
all, in the state of Ireland, that great and vital part of the 
empire which still remains our difficulty and reproach—much 
matter not only for serious thought, but for the reforming hand 
of the statesman ? 

A veteran politician like Lord Russell might well have given 
us his views on these subjects, if it were only as a legacy for the 
future. He has touched, however, a few of them only, whether 
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because his statesmanship is somewhat narrow, or because the 
tendency of his party’s measures is now somewhat lazily con- 
servative. On the questions connected with the relations of 
our churches, with the connection between the empire and the 
colonies, with the condition of Ireland and her people, and with 
the improvement of our poorer classes, Lord Russell hardly 
dwells at all, though no one can doubt that these questions will 
ere long require solution. Still, on some points we are glad to 
see that Lord Russell keeps abreast with the age ; for instance, 
he admits the necessity of some amendment in our Representa- 
tion, and thus fairly discusses this topic :— 


‘ Each of the last four Ministries have been willing to add, as it 
were, a supplement to the Reform Act. For my part, I should be 
glad to see the sound morals and clear intelligence of the best of 
the working classes more fully represented. They are kept out of 
the franchise which Ministers of the Crown have repeatedly asked 
for them, partly by the jealousy of the present holders of the 
suffrage, and partly by a vague fear that by their greater number 
they will swallow up all other claims. Both these obstacles may 
be secured by a judicious modification of the proposed suffrage, and 
by a happy sense on the part of the public that an addition of the 
votes of the most intelligent of the working classes to the constituent 
body will form a security and not a danger. When the question 
can be fairly entertained, I trust the suffrage will be extended on 
good old English principles, and in conformity with good old 
English notions of representation.’ 


On one important social problem, the abolition of capital 
punishment, Lord Russell writes in the following manner :— 


‘ For my own part, I do not doubt for a moment either the right 
of a community to inflict the punishment of death, or the expe- 
diency of exercising that right in certain states of society. But 
when I turn from that abstract right, and that abstract expediency, 
to our own state of society—when I consider how difficult it is for 
any judge to separate the case which requires inflexible justice 
from that which admits the force of mitigating circumstances—how 
invidious the task of the Secretary of State in dispensing the mercy 
of the Crown—how critical the comments made by the public— 
how soon the object of general horror becomes the theme of sym- 
pathy and pity—how narrow and limited the example given by 
this condign and awful punishment—how brutal the scene of the 
execution—lI come to the conclusion that nothing would be lost to 
justice, nothing lost in the preservation of innocent life, if the 
punishment of death were altogether abolished.’ 


We turned with some curiosity to see Lord Russell’s views 
upon a subject of the highest interest to the greatness of 


England, yet on which the public are but ill enlightened, What 
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are to be the guiding principles of our policy in our foreign 
relations with the Governments and people of other countries? 
Are we in the nineteenth century to imitate the example of the 
aristocratic administrations that ruled the empire in former 
years, to involve ourselves in all continental disputes, and, as 
it was said, to interfere if a single cannon is fired in Europe ? 
Or are we, in the reaction which has followed this arrogant, 
meddling, and ruinous system, to entrench ourselves in lazy 
isolation, and behind our ocean-protected cliffs to disregard 
what takes place abroad under the selfish pretext of non-inter- 
vention? Is England quietly to lie by, and to acquiesce in 
great public wrongs, in the shifting of the boundaries of Europe 
by oppression, by force, or by encroaching fraud, indifferent 
unless the change affects directly her obvious and material 
interests? For ourselves we have no hesitation in denouncing a 
policy of this mean and short-sighted kind, which disregards the 
high moral laws under which this world is ultimately ruled, 
which abdicates our real place among the nations, and which 
can have no other tendency than to weaken our influence and 
real power, and to expose us to the contempt of the world. 
The guiding principle of our foreign policy should be, we doubt 
not, in every case to insist wpon the strict observance of public 
law and the faith of treaties, within the measure of our power 
to enforce it, and if that power be not sufficient, to protest in a 
dignified tone against the infraction of what is the general code 
of nations, but not idly to threaten or intermeddle. Lord 
Russell unfortunately knows too well that in our Foreign Policy 
of late this principle has been almost lost sight of, with evil 
results to the fame of England, though he endeavours to show 
that his political conduct, in the celebrated cases of Poland and 
Denmark, may be, in the main, reconciled with it. In this we 
do not concur with him, though we believe he has been judged 
too severely, and probably the real history of these events has 
not yet been given to the public. We are glad to see that he 
entirely repudiates the Manchester dogma of non-interven- 
tion :— 


‘The usual and more proper meaning of the term intervention 
is interference in the internal affairs of other nations. The new 
and less accurate application of the term is to all interference in the 
disputes of independent nations. . .. The first kind of interven- 
tion should, as a rule, be forbidden and avoided. ... But the 
case would be quite different if when a great Power attacks a small 
independent State with a view to conquest, other Powers were, as a 
rule, to remain quiescent.’ 


Lord Russell closes this part of his work with brief sketches of 
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the principal statesmen who have been prominent on the 
political stage since 1820. To his great antagonist, Sir Robert 
Peel, he is just, generous, and discriminating :— 


‘To give effect to his convictions he forfeited the confidence of 
that party which had nurtured his talents and adopted him as its 
chosen child and champion. In this sense— 


‘«¢ Fuit in parentem 
Splendide mendax.” 


‘But he had another parent, of stronger affinity and paramount 
claims : his country, her welfare, her satety, had a right to his filial 
duty, and for her sake he twice made a sacrifice for which he 
deserves her perpetual and grateful commemoration. ... Ido 
not need to speak of his powerful understanding, of his ready 
memory for all which could illustrate or enforce the conclusions to 
which he desired to lead the sovereign assembly of the empire; of 
his eloquence where eloquence was required, of his still more pre- 
vailing power of marshalling facts, of giving life to statistical 
details, of the ability he showed in improving the currency, in 
restoring the finances, in maintaining the dignity of Government. 
For this bright luminary has not so far sunk into the twilight of 
past years but that its radiance still cheers and warms the horizon 
it has left.’ 


He thus describes the statesmen of the Reform Bill, of whom 
he is almost the only survivor :— 


‘First of them stands Earl Grey, to whom, when living, this 
work was first dedicated. Endowed with the noblest spirit, the 
truest wisdom, he contended throughout for the grant of all the 
privileges of the Constitution to the Roman Catholics of Ireland, and 
for an enlarged and reformed representation of the people. He 
stood by the side of Mr. Fox during his great struggle against the 
French war. His private letters, published by his son, show an 
abhorrence of all that is mean and narrow, which, if it deprived 
him of honour under George III. and George IV., was worthy of 
his illustrious friend, and must commend him to the veneration of 
“apoeage ... There are others among the departed who must 

y me be ever loved, ever honoured, ever lamented :—Lord 
Holland, the inheritor of Mr. Fox’s principles, the attached friend 
of Lord Grey ; Lord Lansdowne, the temperate and wise promoter of 
every liberal reform ; Lord Althorp, the honestest, the most dis- 
interested of statesmen. Holland, Lansdowne, Althorp, Melbourne, 
Carlisle, have been friends by the side of whom I have contended in 
some of the giant affairs involving the fate of a nation, with whom 
I have lived and conversed in hours of the most familiar society, and 
in both with entire confidence, with mutual trust, without a drop of 
the gall of envy or of jealousy. To their eminent, to their happy 
and amiable qualities, I should like to have given a full and gratetul 
testimony.’ 
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His saltem accumulem donis—there is something exceed- 
ingly touching and interesting in this graceful tribute to the 
honoured dead who have deserved well of the Commonwealth of 
England. When the hour comes—and may it be distant,—when 
Lord Russell shall be as they are now, his name will be recorded 
with theirs, and not in faint or few accents of praise, as pro- 
minent among a group of men to whom their country may look 
back with feelings of pride, and grateful love, and veneration. 


Art. II.—(1.) The Fuerte Qveene: The Shepheardes Callender: To- 
gether with the other Works of England’s Arch Poet, Edm. 
Spenser : Collected into one Volume and carefully corrected. 
Printed by H. L. for Marnew Lowyes. 1611. 

(2.) England’s Helicon, or the Mvses Harmony. Uondon: Printed 
for Ricuarp More; and are to be sould at his Shop in 8. 
Dunstanes Churchyard. 1614. 

(3.) The Arte of English Poesie, Contriued into three Bookes. 
Lond. by Ricuarp Fretp. 1589. 

(4.) The Golden Treasury of the best Songs and Lyrical Poems in the 
English Language. Selected and arranged with Notes. By 
Francis Turner Patcrave. Macmillan & Co. 1861. 


It is in general a mistake, and one that is very fruitful of 
error, to attempt rigidly to define the different stages in the 
advancement of the human mind, and to break up its history 
into eras. For the progress which we trace from age to age is 
not made by sudden leaps, but is gradual, and the first indica- 
tions of it are often obscure and subtle ; neither can we rightly 
understand the annals of any period without a considerable 
knowledge of the times which preceded it. 

Nevertheless, we think that without exposing ourselves to any 
serious mistake we may regard the Elizabethan poetry as a pheno- 
menon isolated and independent. For from the time of Chaucer 
and Gower to the latter part of the reign of Henry VIII, there is 
an entire break in the history of English poetry, and with Surrey 
and Wyatt there began a new school differing from the earlier 


school in all its most important features. There is however so_ 


close an alliance in thought and manner between the poets of 
the time of Henry VIII. and those who are strictly called the 
Elizabethan poets, that we cannot consider them apart, but 
must class them together by virtue of their style, though in 
chronological arrangement they are separated by a few years. 
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By the Elizabethan poets, then, we understand that group of 
writers, of whom Surrey, Wyatt, and Sackville were the fore- 
runners, and whose leaders are Spenser, Sidney, Gascoigne, 
Lodge, and Daniel. We do not here intend to treat of the 
dramatists as such. Shakspeare must be classed alone. There 
are in his writings a breadth of range, a freedom from merely 
local and temporary influences, which separate them by a vast 
interval from all other writings of the time, and compel us to 
consider them apart. Most of the men whom we have named 
wrote during the last twenty years of the reign of Elizabeth. 
In the following reign there was introduced a manner less 
musical and more constrained, with a quaintness of thought, a 
display of learning, and an affectation of wit, of which the 
most striking examples are to be found in the verses of Doune, 
Herbert, and Cowley. 

Attempts, more or less successful, have beer made to deter- 
mine the cause of the sudden appearance in England at thie 
close of the sixteenth century of so many masters of the art of 
song—to discover the reason of 


‘Those melodious bursts, that fill 
The spacious times of great Elizabeth 
With sounds that echo still.’ 


We do not intend to enter into the discussion of this question. 
But we think that in order fully to understand the Elizabethan 
poetry, there must be borne in mind the circumstances in which 
it was composed ; and we propose therefore very briefly to set 
before our readers the state of affairs in England during the 
latter part of the reign of Elizabeth. 

We may regard this period as an interval—a kind of breathing 
time, between the religious conflicts that occupied the nation 
during a great part of the sixteenth century, and those political 
contests that were in the following century yet more terribly to 
distract it. The Catholics were still of sufficient importance to 
be visited with severe penal laws. Indeed it is probable that 
during the greater portion of Elizabeth’s reign they were in 
numbers not much inferior to the Protestants. But neither by 
the persecutions which they endured, nor by the intrigues of 
seminary priests, were any considerable number of them induced 
to adopt the practice of treason as an article of their religion ; 
and after the great body of the Catholic gentry had proved its 
loyalty in the preparations to resist the Spanish Armada, the 
bitterness of the antipathy that had existed between the two 
sects appeared to be extinguished for the time by their common 
patriotism. Another difference, that between the High-Church 
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party and the Puritans, existed more or less amongst all classes ” 


and in all parts of the country ; but it was still a difference of 
religious opinion only, and had not yet become synonymous 
with a difference of political creed that was to rend asunder 
families and households. 

The statesmen who were the chief advisers of the Queen 
were confirmed in the Protestant faith, which either from political 
feeling or religious conviction they had adopted, by their sym- 
pathy with the Calvinists of the Low Countries and the Huguenots 
of France, as well as by the constant hostility to England of the 
Pope and the King of Spain. To foil the devices of these 
enemies was the constant study of Burleigh and Cecil ; and the 
nation was kept in continual readiness to meet their attacks. 
We cannot doubt that the continuance of this attitude of pre- 
paration, producing a sturdy self-reliance and a strong mutual 
confidence, influenced very materially the character of the 
people. The quick sense of danger unaccompanied by any 
feeling of fear, the intense patriotism and enthusiastic loyalty 
which have been for many generations characteristic of the 
English nation, seem to have become more marked, if they did not 
arise, in the sixteenth century. This development of the na- 
tional character was accompanied and in no small measure aided 
by the rapid growth in political importance of the middle class, 
By the great increase of commerce and the extravagant expen- 
diture of the nobles, :many of the merchants and shopkeepers 
were much enriched. The broad line of distinction between 
the gentleman and the citizen began to be obliterated, and 
marriages between persons of rank and the daughters of rich 
commoners became not infrequent. A further cause of the rise of 
the middle class is to be found in that passion for adventure which 
obtained for men distinguished by their daring, though of obscure 
families, the companionship of nobles, and in some instances the 
favour of the Queen herself. There had lately been opened to 
persons of humble birth yet another road to eminence. Classic 
studies were now no longer the exclusive privilege of the clergy. 
The great revival of learning was late in reaching England, but 
its influence here was not less remarkable than it had been on the 
Continent. During the latter part of the sixteenth century a 
knewledge of the Latin writers had become an essential part of 
the education of a gentleman, and if this knowledge was seldom 


profound, it was at least employed with a greater appearance of ~ 


freedom than has generally accompanied its use in later times. 
The Queen herself and many of the ladies of the court had 
made no inconsiderable progress in classic studies. All persons 
of rank were presumed to be well acquainted with the fables of 
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the Roman mythology, and a continual and unrestrained allusion 
to these fables, which would appear to us an offensive pedantry, 
was to the courtiers of Elizabeth an ordinary grace of expression, 
The fashion was imitated by persons of lower station, and the 
numerous translations from Latin writers published at this time 
aided its diffusion. The allegorical pageants in which all classes 
took delight, were for the most part representations of the deities 
ofancient Rome. Such were the shows prepared for the entertain- 
ment of the Queen by the noblemen at whose houses she visited, 
and that bid her welcome at the gates of the cities which she 
entered in the course of her progresses. The speeches that were 
addressed to her by wood-nymphs and Tritons, were often written 
by gentlemen of the Court ; for the practice as well as the study 
of literature was fashionable, and it was the ambition of a 
gentleman to excel as much in the composition of a sonnet, or the 
production of an impromptu rhyme, as in the exercises of the tilt- 
yard. Hence the Court, rather than either of the Universities, 
became the centre of attraction to men of letters, and scholars 
and poets began to seek the patronage of nobles, or even to 
solicit the notice of the Queen. In all this there was doubtless 
combined with what was favourable, much that was detrimental 
to the interests of sound learning. How in these circumstances 
English literature fared we shall presently see. 

We find in the ‘ Arte of English Poesie,’ supposed to have been 
written by George Puttenham, a list of the poets who were then 
held in most repute. It will be noticed that many of these are 
courtiers :— 


‘Of the later sort,’ says Puttenham, ‘I think thus. That for 
Tragedie, the Lord of Buckhurst and Maister Edward Ferrys for 
such doings as I have sene of theirs do deserue the hyest price: Th’ 
Earle of Oxford and Maister Edwardes of her Maiesties Chappell 
for Comedy and Enterlude. For Eglogue and pastorall Poesie, Sir 
Philip Sydney and Maister Challenner and that other Gentleman 
who wrate the late Shepheardes Callender. For dittie and amourous 
ode I find Sir Walter Rawleyghs vayne most loftie, insolent and 
passionate. Maister Edward Dyar for Elegie most sweet, solempne 
and of high conceit. Gascon for a good meetre and for a plentiful 
vayne. Phaer and Golding for a learned and well corrected verse, 
specially in translation cleare and very faithfully answering their 
authours intent. Others have also written with much facilitie, but 
more commendably perchance if they had not written so much nor 
so popularly. But last in recitall and first in degree is the Queene 
our soveraigne Lady, whose learned, delicate, noble Muse, easily 
surmounteth all the rest that have written before her time or since, for 
sence, sweetnesse and subtillitie, be it in Ode, Elegie, Epigram, or any 
other kinde of Poesie Heroicke or Lyricke, wherein it shall please 
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her Maiestie to employ her penne, euen by as much oddes as her 
owne excellent estate and degree exceedeth all the rest of her most 
humble vassalls.’ 


We have quoted this passage at length, because the criticisms 
are not only interesting as the opinion of a contemporary, but 
are also for the most part remarkably just. It will be noticed 
that Shakspeare, who had probably begun to write before 1589, 
is not mentioned by Puttenham. It has been suggested in ex- 
planation of this that the ‘Arte of Poesie’ was written several 
years before its publication, a supposition which is confirmed by 
the fact that Spenser’s ‘Shepheardes Callender’ was published in 
1579. In 1589 its author must have been well known as the 
friend of Sir Philip Sidney and Sir Walter Raleigh. In a later 
part of the ‘Arte of Poesie’ we are furnished with a means of 
testing its author’s estimate of Queen Elizabeth’s skill in poetry, 
an estimate which we may perhaps reasonably believe to have 
been in some slight degree influenced by the fact that he was 
one of her Gentlemen Pensioners. He gives at length what he 
calls a ‘ dittie of her Maiesties owne making passing sweete and 
‘harmonicall.’ From this ditty, written at the time of the dis- 
covery of the plots made in favour of the Queen of Scots, we 
extract a few lines, in which, through the conceits and alliteration 
which were the fashion of the time, appear much of the vigour 
and imperiousness that marked the character of Elizabeth :— 


‘The doubt of future foes exiles my present ioy, 

And wit me warnes to shun such snares as threaten mine annoy, 

For falshood now doth flow, and subiect faith doth ebbe, 

Which would not be, if reason rul’d, or wisdom weu’d the webbe. 
* % % 

The daughter of debate that eke discord doth sowe 

Shal reap no gaine where form or rule hath taught stil peace to 
growe. 

No forreine banisht wight shall ancre in this port, 

Our realme it brookes no strangers force, let them elswhere 
resort. 

Our rusty sword with rest, shall first his edge employ, 

To poll their toppes that seeke such change and gape for ioy.’ 


Of the poets named by Puttenham in the passage quoted 
above, almost all are notable as writers of songs. The same may- 
be remarked of the later poets of the time, of Greene, Marlowe, 
Lodge and Constable, and of Shakspeare. Excellency in song 
may indeed be regarded as the one chief and common merit of 
the poets of the Elizabethan age. Other merits they have—not 
a few—but this one belongs to almost all of them, as compared 
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with the poets of other times, in a remarkable degree. Under 
the name of song we do not include every short poem that 
possesses a certain unity and completeness, even though with 
these be combined fire and force of expression. To entitle a poem 
to be called a song, we think it requisite in the first place that 
it should have in itself some aptitude for being sung. In verses 
possessing this primary and essential qualification of a song, the 
Elizabethan poetry is peculiarly rich. Take as examples, this 
verse from Shakspeare’s ‘ Measure for Measure,’-— 


‘Take, oh take those lips away, 
That so sweetly were forsworn ; 
And those eyes, the break of day, 
Lights that do mislead the morn; 
But my kisses bring again,—bring again, 
Seals of love, but seal’d in vain,—seal’d in vain.’ 


and this, from a poem by Thomas Heywood,— 


‘ Pack, clouds, away, and welcome day, 
With night we banish sorrow; 
Sweet air, blow soft, mount, larks, aloft 
To give my love good morrow. 
Wings from the wind to please her mind, 
Notes from the lark I’ll borrow; 
Bird, prune thy wing, nightingale, sing, 
To give my love good morrow ; 
To give my love good morrow, 
Notes from them both I’ll borrow!’ 


It is not difficult to give a reason for the perfection of these 
Elizabethan songs. We have abundant evidence in the records 
which we possess of the social life of the time, and particularly 
in its plays, that the English were then, more emphatically than 
ever since, a musical people. From the familiarity of the poets 
with good music resulted the exquisite beauty of the rhythm of 
their songs. The shrill pipe and the lute, which to later poets 
have been mere figures of speech, were to them present realities. 
Singing, now an accomplishment, was then the natural expres- 
sion of joy or sadness. The Queen sung, and the courtiers ; men 
and women of all degrees sung at their work and at their enter- 
tainments ; they sung whenalone. Indeed the best of the poems 
of the time were set to music. Many that have come down to 
us are taken out of ‘M. Bird’s set songs,’ ‘M. Morley’s madri- 
‘ gals” and ‘M. John Dowland’s book of tableture for the 
‘lute’ We wish that the musical composers of the present day 
would imitate M. Bird, M. Morley, and M. Dowland. We are 
inclined to think that one chief cause of the want of hearty love 
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for singing evident amongst educated persons, is the utter inanity 
or absurdity of the words to which even good music is now com- 
monly set. An improvement in the quality of the woras of our 
songs might lead in time to an improvement also in the general 
character of the music, and we might have less of what Men- 
delssohn justly describes as ‘neither forcible, nor effective, nor 
‘ poetical, but only supplementary, collateral, musical music.’ 

Several artifices were adopted by the Elizabethan poets for 
the purpose of rendering their songs melodious. Before the end 
of the period these artifices began to be used in excess, and in 
their extravagant use produced a constrained and affected manner 
from which the earlier writers of the time were free. Amongst 
them we may notice a play upon words, an iteration of the same 
syllable or sound, the use of double rhymes, and the rhyming 
of words with words immediately preceding,—devices which 
were employed constantly in the refrain, and which occur not 
infrequently in the body of the song. Take as examples of 
their use, these verses by Nicholas Breton,— 


‘Say that I should say, I love ye, 
Would you say, ’tis but a saying? 
But if love in prayers move ye, 
Will you not be mov’d with praying? 


‘Write that I do write you blessed, 
Will you write, ’tis but a writing? 
But if truth and love confess it, 
Will ye doubt the true enditing ?’ 


this couplet of Sir Walter Raleigh’s,— 


‘With Wisdom’s eyes had but blind Fortune seen, 
Then had my love my love for ever been.’ 


and these verses from Spenser’s ‘ Shepheardes Callender,’ — 


‘Thou feeble flock, whose fleece is rough and rent, 
Whose knees are weak through fast and evil fare, 
Maist witness well by thy ill government 
Thy maister’s mind is overcome with care ; 
Thou weak, I wan; thou lean, I quite forlorne ; 
With mourning pine I; you with pining mourn. 
I love this lass (alas! why do I love ?) 
And am forlorn (alas! why am I lorn ?) 
She deigns not my goodwill, but doth reprove, 
And of my rural music holdeth scorn.’ 


In the following stanza from an anonymous poem printed in: 
‘ England’s Helicon,’ there may be discerned a more subtle skill,— 
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‘Come away, come sweet Love, 
The golden morning breaks ; 
All the earth, all the air, 
Of love and pleasure speaks. 
Teach thine arms then to embrace, 
And sweet rosie lips to kiss 
And mix our souls in mutual bliss ; 
Eyes were made for beauty’s grace, 
Viewing, ruing love’s long pain, 
Procur’d by beauty’s rude disdain.’ 


But where the artifice, instead of being the means to an end, 
became itself the object of the writer, there resulted the utmost 
affectation in manner and extravagance of conceit. The follow- 
ing verses by Nicholas Breton display these characteristics of the 
worst school of the time :— 


‘Fair in a morn (0 fairest morn) 

Was never morn so fair, 

There shone a sun, though not the sun 
That shineth in the air. 

For the earth and from the earth 
(Was never such a creature) 

Did come this face (was never face 
That carried such a feature.) 

Upon a hill (O blessed hill) 
‘Was never hill so blessed, 

There stood a man (was never man 
For woman so distressed). 


* * * 


‘ This man had hap (O happy man) 

More happy none than he, 

For he had hap to see the hap 
That none had hap to see. 

This silly swain (and silly swains 
Are men of meanest grace) 

Had yet the grace (O gracious guest) 
To hap on such a face. 

He pity cried and pity came, 
And pitied so his pain 

As dying would not let him die, 
But gave him life again.’ 


Another device frequently employed is the alternation of ques- 
tion and answer. It appears in this little song, from ‘Eng- 
‘land’s Helicon,’ signed ‘I. M.,’ and supposed to be by Jervase 
Markham :— 
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‘ Sweet thrall, first step to Love’s felicity. 
Sweet thrall, no stop to perfect liberty. 


O Life! What Life ? 

Sweet Life! No Life more sweet. 
O Love! What Love? 

Sweet Love. No Love more meet.’ 


But the artifice most constantly used is alliteration, either the 
arrangement in immediate sequence of several words beginning 
with the same letter, or the more subtle and musical alliteration 
of alternate words, or of accented syllables and words upon which 
falls the cadence of the verse. There are rarely found in the 
poetry of this period many lines together without an alliterative 
passage. Wisely and moderately used, the artifice contributed 
much to the beauty and melody of the verse, but the passion for 
its employment became extravagant. Its use—or perhaps we 
should rather say, its abuse—was one of the prominent features of 
the new style of writing, which was introduced by Lyly in his: 
‘Romance of Euphues,’ published in 1580; and while this fashion 
lasted, to compose alliterative verses was the constant pastime of 
the courtiers and labour of the poets. The fashion yielded at 
length to good taste and common sense. It was mocked by 
Sidney in his sonnets and the ‘Defence of Poesie, and by 
Shakspeare in the play of ‘Love’s Labour Lost.’ When restrained 
within proper limits, alliteration ceased to be offensive, and by 
none was it used more successfully than by those who ridiculed 
its abuse. Shakspeare practises alliteration less frequently than 
other writers of the time, but when he does use it, it is with a 
subtle power that is truly admirable: thus in the beginning of 
the thirtieth sonnet,— 


‘ When to the sessions of sweet silent thought 
I summon up remembrance of things past, 
I sigh the lack of many a thing I sought, 
And with old woes new wail my dear time’s waste.’ 


and in the song of Ariel, from the ‘ Tempest, — 


‘Where the bee sucks, there suck I; 
In a cowslip’s bell I lie ; 
There I couch when owls do cry ; 
On the bat’s back I do fly 
After summer merrily ; 
Merrily, merrily, shall I live now 
Under the blossom that hangs on the bough.’ 


We have dwelt at length on the beauty in form of the Eliza- 
bethan songs, because this kind of beauty is peculiarly charac- 
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teristic of them ; but it must not therefore be thought that they 
possess no other merit. They are confined for the most part to 
representations of the different phases of the one great passion of 
Love. The changes of this passion they portray with great 
fulness, and in general with much simplicity and freedom from 
exaggeration. They are distinguished by a sweet and delicate 
fancy, and a remarkable quickness and brightness of thought 
and feeling. If they express sorrow, it is not a hopeless sorrow; 
if pain, it is not an incurable pain. They never touch the deepest 
and sternest passions of human nature. There is not to be 
found in them the energy and bitterness of Hood’s ‘ Song of the 
‘Shirt,’ and ‘ Bridge of Sighs,’ nor do they ever give expression to 
that form of patriotic enthusiasm which appears in Campbell’s 
‘Battle of the Baltic.’ They seldom depict the settled pensive- 
ness, the sober sorrow, identifying with itself the forms -and 
voices of nature, which is found so commonly in the songs of our 
more modern poets, and particularly in those of Shelley and 
Tennyson. It may be thought perhaps that what we have said 
is disproved by the occurrence of such poems as Edmund Bolton’s 
Palinode 


‘ As withereth the primrose by the river, 

As fadeth summer’s sun from gliding fountains, 

As vanisheth the light blown bubble ever, 

As melteth snow upon the mossie mountains, 

So melts, so vanisheth, so fades, so withers, 

The rose, the shine, the bubble, and the snow 

Of praise, pomp, glory, joy, which short life gathers; 

Fair praise, vain pomp, sweet glory, brittle joy. 

The wither’d primrose by the morning river, 

The faded summer’s sun from weeping fountains, 

The light blown bubble vanished for ever, 

The molten snow upon the naked mountains 
Are emblems that the treasures we uplay, 
Soon wither, vanish, fade, and melt away.’ 


But the melancholy of these verses, as manifestly appears in the 
whole tenour of the poem, and especially in the last two lines, is 
a purely fanciful, philosophic melancholy. It has no reality in 
it, no link of connection whatever with the intensity of sorrow 
that is implied rather than expressed in this song of Shelley’s :— 


‘ A widow bird sate mourning for her Love 
Upon a wintry bough, 
The frozen wind crept on above, 
The freezing stream below. 
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‘ There was no leaf upon the forest tree, 
No flower upon the ground, 
And little motion in the air, 
Except the mill-wheel’s sound.’ 


Within their own limited range, however, the songs of the Eliza- 
bethan poets are unsurpassed for truthfulness, vividness, and 
power. For this latter merit especially, and for their brightness 
of fancy and fulness and richness of colour, the songs of Thomas 
Lodge may be reckoned amongst the most remarkable. Lodge, 
a student of the law and afterwards a physician, was the author 
of a book entitled ‘Euphues’ Golden Legacy, intended as a 
continuation of Lyly’s romance which we have already men- 
tioned. In this book, written, as we learn from the dedication, 
during ‘a voyage to the Islands of Terceras and the Canaries,’ 
are some songs of exquisite beauty. The finest of them, ‘Rosader’s 
‘description of Rosaline,’ beginning— 
‘ Like to the clear in highest sphere 
Where all imperial glory shines,’ c., 
has been inserted by Mr. Palgrave in his ‘Golden Treasury,’ and 
ought to be well known. Wé will therefore rather quote two 
verses of the song entitled ‘ Rosaline’s Madrigal ’— 
‘ Love in my bosom, like a bee 
Doth suck his sweet ; 
Now with his wings he plays with me, 
Now with his feet. 
Within mine eyes he makes his nest, 
His bed amidst my tender breast, 
My kisses are his daily feast, 
And yet he robs me of my rest; 
Oh, wanton, will ye? 


‘ What if I beat the wanton boy 
With many a rod, 
He will repay me with annoy, 
Because a god. 
Then sit thou safely on my knee, 
And let thy bower my bosom be ; 
Lurk in mine eye, I like of thee, 
O Cupid, so thou pity me, 
Spare not, but play thee.’ 
In all the excellencies that we have named as being common to 
the Elizabethan poets, Shakspeare shares, and he displays in 
addition a wider range of subject and an intimate acquaintance 
with every variety of human passion. Milton somewhere ex- 
presses in three words the characteristics of the highest class of 
lyric poetry. It is ‘simple, sensuous, passionate.’ And this 
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description applies fully and with an almost singular propriety 
to the poetry of Shakspeare. The proof of this, if proof be 
needed, may be found in his songs and sonnets included in the 
first book of the ‘Golden Treasury. From almost any one of 
these it may be learnt in how marvellous a manner and degree 
this greatest of all English writers was independent of the acci- 
dental influences which fettered the other poets of his time. 

We must not pass by without special notice the Pastoral 
poetry of this period. Probably the best known example is 
Marlowe’s poem, entitled ‘The Passionate Shepherd’ and begin- 
ning, ‘Come live with me and be my love, which, with the 
answer to it by Sir Walter Raleigh, is quoted in Izaak Walton’s 
‘Complete Angler.’ In these and like poems no attempt is made 
by the writers to represent the actual life of shepherds. The 
life that they imagine is that of a world where it is always 
summer ; where the birds always sing, the grass is always green, 
and the flowers bright; where soft breezes murmur among the 
leaves, and no storms disturb the eternal serenity of the sky; 
where, above all, no busy courtiers, no brawling soldiers, no 
knavish lawyers, and no extortionate tradesmen can find entrance 
into the groves that are sacred for ever to love, poetry, and peace. 
This imaginary world had for the Elizabethan poets a strange 
but powerful charm. Itis possible that something of its fascina- 
tion may have been owing to the tendency of the human mind 
ever to place its ideal of happiness in scenes and circumstances 
the most foreign from those with which it is daily conversant. 
and that just as the child longs to be a man and the man looks 
back with wistful regret upon the days of childhood, so these 
poets took delight in the imagination of a world the most dif- 
ferent that it was possible to conceive from the court and city in 
which most of them were compelled to spend their lives. It is 
evident, however, that the form of many of these poems is 
directly imitated, and their general character derived, from the 
Eclogues of Virgil. In the introduction to Spenser’s ‘Shepheardes 

Callender,’ Theocritus is indeed said to be of more authority 
than Virgil, yet it appears that our English pastoral poets were 
better acquainted with the Latin writer. The classical allusions 
which not infrequently occur in their poems are generally to 
Roman history and Roman mythology. These do not necessarily 
imply a familiarity with the Latin text. Though made with an 
ease and freedom which is wanting to our later and more learned 
writers, which even Milton rarely attains to, they appear in 
many instances to have been the result of a perusal of transla- 
tions. Before the end of the sixteenth century the works of 
many of the chief Greek and Latin poets had been translated 
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into English verse. Many of these translations were indifferently 
made, but their publication was the mean of enriching the 
English language with many new words and phrases, an effect 
which was indeed foretold by Thomas Phaer, one of the first 
translators, in the Conclusion to his translation of the ‘ Aineid.’ 

One only of the numerous translations of this time has taken 
rank as a standard book in English literature. Chapman’s trans- 
lation of the ‘ Iliad’ and ‘Odyssey,’ of which the first part was 
ublished in 1598, is still talked about and sometimes read. 

hatever may be the faults of Chapman—and his work is cer- 
tainly not perfect—he appears to us to represent the original 
much more nearly than does Pope. His versification is gene- 
rally fluent and his words well chosen. His attempts to render 
in English the compound epithets of Homer are singularly 
daring, and in some cases remarkably successful. ‘ Both-foot- 
‘halting god’ is indeed an awkward description of Vulcan ; ‘ kill- 
‘man Hector’ is rather too like a nickname ; and to call the horse 
of Mars ‘ golden-riband-bound-man’d,’ is to attempt unhappily 
to compress a sentence into an adjective ; but the phrase, ‘ more- 
‘than-honey-sweet discourse,’ may perhaps be admired, and we 
must reckon among the most precious gains of the English 
language such epithets as these—‘the ivory-wristed Queen,’ 
‘soft-fingered sleep,’ ‘the rainbow-girded dame,’ ‘the silver- 
‘throned morn,’ and ‘the lady of the light, the rosy-tingered 
‘morn.’ A short extract will give some notion of the style of 
Chapman’s translation, The following passage is taken from the 
description of Achilles’ shield in the eighteenth book of the 
‘Iliad’ :-— 


‘Then in a passing pleasant vale, the famous Artsman fed 

Upon a goodly pasture ground, rich flocks of white-fleec’d sheep, 

Built stables, cottages and cotes that did the shepherds keep 

From wind and weather. Next to these he cut a dancing place 

All full of turnings, that was like the admirable maze 

For fair-hair’d Ariadne made by cunning Deedalus ; 

And in it youths and virgins danc’d, all young and beauteous 

And gleweéd in another’s palms. Weeds that the wind did toss 

The virgins wore ; the youths wov’n coats that cast a faint dim gloss 

Like that of oil. Fresh garlands too the virgins’ temples crown’d ; 

~ a gilt swords wore at their thighs with silver bawdrics 
ound. 

Sometimes all wound close in a ring, to which as fast they spun 

As any wheel a turner makes, being tried how it will run 

While he is set; and out again as full of speed they wound, 

Not one left fast or breaking hands. A multitude stood round 

Delighted with their nimble sport; to end which two begun 

Mids all a song, and turning sung the sport’s conclusion.’ 
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In making the translations that we have mentioned, the 
attention of their authors was naturally attracted by the classic 
metres ; and an attempt, which at one time seemed likely to be 
successful, was made to naturalize these metres in England. 
The fashion was set by Gabriel Harvey, who in one of his letters 
exclaims, ‘ Let me be epitaphed the inventor of the English hexa- 
‘meter. He made converts for atime of Raleigh, of Sidney, and 
even of Spenser. But the English hexameters happily proved un- 
successful. They were but lame lines, and well deserved the ridi- 
cule of Nashe, who wrote about them in 1592, ‘The hexameter 
‘verse I grant to bea gentleman of an ancient house (so is many 
‘an English beggar), yet this clime of ours he-cannot thrive in ; 
‘our speech is too craggy for him to set his plough in; he goes 
‘twitching and hopping in our language like a man running upon 
‘quagmires, up the hill in one syllable, and down the dale in 
‘another, retaining no part of that stately smooth gait which he 
‘ vaunts himself amongst the Greeks and Latins.’ 

This luckily unlucky attempt to introduce a new kind of verse 
was probably one of the means of directing the attention of men 
of letters to the art of poetry. On this subject there were 
written at the end of the sixteenth century several books, one 
of which, Sidney’s ‘Defence of Poesie,’ retains to the present 
time an almost undiminished value. The completeness of its 
argument, the justness of its opinions, and the vigour and ele- 
gancy of its language, render this discourse worthy of an attention 
more general and careful than it now receives. Were the fame 
of its author to rest upon this book alone, he would take no 
ordinary rank as a scholar and critic. A less known and less 
intrinsically valuable, though much longer and more elaborate 
essay, is the ‘Arte of English Poesie.’ This treatise is divided into 
three books—the first of Poets and Poesie, the second of Propor- 
tion, and the third of Ornament. The last two contain a very 
complete system of rules for the manufacture of poetry, illus- 
trated in many cases by verses of the author’s composition— 
verses of which Sir John Harrington says, not unjustly, that 
‘though the poor gentleman laboureth greatly to prove, or rather 
‘to make poetry an art,’ yet by all these ‘he doth prove nothing 
‘more plainly than that which M. Sidney and all the learneder 
‘sort that have written of it do pronounce, namely, that it isa 
‘ gift, and not an art.’ 

Translators did not labour only upon the Greek and Latin 
classics. The Italian poets and novelists, and among them 
especially Petrarch, Ariosto, and Boccaccio, became very popular 
in England during the reign of Elizabeth, and many of their 
works were translated into English verse. These works had 
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materially contributed to the revival of poetry in this country 
during the first half of the sixteenth century. Surrey and 
Wyatt are called by Puttenham ‘novices newly crept out of the 
‘schooles of Dante, Arioste, and Petrarch.’ The influence of the 
Italian poetry upon our literature during the latter part of the 
century is not less marked. Shakspeare borrowed the plots of 
many of his plays from Italian tales, and he was not singular in 
the practice. Ascham, in his ‘Scholemaster, mentions the popu- 
larity of translations of these tales, and condemns their immo- 
rality. ‘They are sold,’ he says, ‘in every shop in London, and 
he complains that ‘our Englishmen Italianated have more in 
‘reverence the Triumphs of Petrarch than the Genesis of Moses. 
‘They make more account of Tully’s Offices than Saint Paul’s 
‘Epistles, of a tale in Boecace than the story of the Bible’ To 
Italian influence probably was owing the popularity of the 
sonnet, a kind of poem that was written with more or less success 
by almost all the writers of this period. Amongst the sonneteers 
two stand pre-eminent—Shakspeare and Sir Philip Sidney. The 
sonnets of the latter are wanting occasionally in simplicity and 
ease, but many of them are very happy both in thought and ex- 
pression. Ending as they do most commonly ina rhymed couplet, 
they are indeed less perfect in form than those of later writers, 
but almost all of the Elizabethan sonnets end thus ; to the rule a 
few exceptions only are to be found, one amongst Daniel’s, and 
one, which indeed is not properly a sonnet at all, amongst Shak- 
speare’s. Shakspeare’s sonnets were first published in 1609, but 
they were probably written some years earlier. Francis Meres, ina 
critical discourse, printed in 1598, mentions Shakspeare’s ‘sugred 
‘sonnets among his private friends, and we see no good reason 
for the doubt expressed by Mr. Hallam whether these were 
what we now possess. Like the other works of this great master, 
the sonnets stand alone and unapproached by any of his con- 
temporaries, remarkable for their varied excellencies, for the 
union in themselves of what might seem almost incompatible 
merits. In concinnity, in closeness of argument, in conciseness 
and elegancy of diction, these admirable poems are unsurpassed, 
and they display moreover a depth and fervency of passion, a 
wealth of imagination, a fineness of fancy, a keenness and accu- 
racy of observation, and a plenitude of knowledge discovering 
itself in a prodigality of illustration, that are to be found but 
seldom singly, united never, in any other compositions. Faults 
they have, it is true, ; the energy of passion which they express 
seems sometimes to be excessive ; there is occasionally an ob- 
scurity of thought or diction, but the faults are as the spots in 
the sun, which can be discovered indeed by one who is searching 
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for them, but to all others are swallowed up by the glory of his 
ineffable splendour. 

There are among the later Elizabethan poets two whose works 
are now rarely read, but who probably exerted in their own time, 
and in the generation immediately succeeding, no small influ- 
ence on the English language and literature—we mean Hall 
and Daniel. Bishop Hall is better known as a preacher than as 
a poet, but his satires, imitations of Juvenal, display much 
poetical power. With an unsparing ridicule of the follies and 
vices of his time, he associates a marked tenderness and reverence 
for all that is really great and good. But many of the follies 
that he satirizes have become obsolete, and his works now de- 
serve to be read chiefly on account of their style. Hall and 
Daniel anticipated the smooth, even flow of thought and verse 
which distinguishes the poetry of Dryden and Pope. Their 
writings exhibit a remarkable freedom from affectation and con- 
ceit, with a terseness of expression and disdain of unnecessary 
ornament which is rarely found in their contemporaries. It 
must be admitted that in Daniel’s works neatness sometimes 
becomes dulness, and want of ornament renders his verse 
prosaic. But his best lines are models of clear, elegant diction, 
and are by no means wanting in sweetness and harmony. His 
faults are less evident in his epistles and sonnets than in his long 
poem on the Wars of the Roses. From one of the shorter poems 
we extract the following verses :— 


‘Short-breath’d mortality would yet extend 
That span of life so far forth as it may, 

And rob her fate,—seek to beguile her end 
Of some few lingering days of afterstay, 

That all her little all might not descend 
Into the dark an universal prey ; 

And give our labours yet this poor delight, 
That when our days do end they are not done, 

And though we die, we shall not perish quite, 
But live two lives where others have but one.’ 


We have reserved to the close of this review the considera- 
tion of one poem, great—not like the works of Shakspeare by 
freedom from temporary influence, but by its perfect embodiment 
of all that was purest, noblest, and most beautiful in the habits 
of thought and feeling prevalent at the time. In the ‘Faerie 
‘Queene,’ Spenser has delineated the grace and glory of the me- 
dizval life which was passing away, with a sweetness and refine- 
ment that belong wholly to the modern period which was then 
beginning. He has employed in praise of virtue the fancy and 
imagination which not a few of his contemporaries used to hide 
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the deformity of vice. While other poets were describing the 
attributes of pagan gods, he sets forth the excellency of the 
Christian graces. While they in their fictions made sin lovely, 
he in his allegory laboured to attract men to the practice of 
holiness, temperance, and chastity. The object of the poem is, 
in Spenser’s own words, ‘to fashion a gentleman or noble person 
‘in virtuous discipline.’ It was intended to consist of twelve books, 
each of which was to portray in the image of a knight one of 
the twelve cardinal virtues. Six only of these books were 
finished. Through the whole poem two personages move, ex- 
alted above all others in station and merit, interfering sometimes 
to direct, deliver, or avenge those who are below them. One of 
these is Prince Arthur, in whom is set forth ‘magnificence,’ the 
virtue which is the perfection of all the rest ; the other is the Faerie 
Queen, the unseen lady of his love, the object of his long labori- 
ous search. By her the poet intends glory, the reward of virtue, 
but also, by a kind of secondary meaning, the Queen, Elizabeth 
herself. The admiration of Elizabeth, which all the poets of 
that time assert, is by none of them more enthusiastically ex- 
pressed. ‘In her,’ says Spenser :-— 


‘In her the riches of all heavenly grace 

In chief degree are heaped up on high, 

And all that else this world’s enclosure base 
Hath great or glorious in mortal eye, 

Adorns the person of her Majesty. 

That men beholding so great excellence 

And rare perfection in mortality, 

Do her adore with sacred reverence 

As th’ idole of her Maker’s great magnificence.’ 


This devotion to Elizabeth was perhaps rendered in truth not 
altogether to the actual woman, but in part also to an ideal of 
queenly and womanly perfection, which she was supposed to 
represent. During the middle ages, men had found such a pure 
and perfect ideal of womanhood in the person of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, as presented to them by the Church. But, at the 
close of the sixteenth century, this ideal in the sight of all the 
foremost men in England, had lost its splendour. Seeking about 
for something to supply its place, they found this Queen Eliza- 
beth, glorious by reason of her exalted station and mental 
excellency, and they set her up instead as their new ideal of 
womanhood. Not a perfect ideal certainly, perhaps not so lofty 
as that earlier one, but better, infinitely better than none at all. 
There has been in England a time when men in high places 
lost all reverence for womanhood, and ever since Englishmen 
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have read its story with a burning shame. We would that the 
annals of the Restoration could be blotted out of the pages of 
our country’s history. 

In the writings of the Elizabethan poets, and particularly in 
those of Shakspeare and Spenser, we find the most lovely female 
portraits that our literature supplies. In the women whom 
they describe 


‘There dwells sweet Love and constant Chastity, 
Unspotted Faith and comely Womanhood, 
Regard of Honour, and mild Modesty ; 

There Virtue reigns as queen in royal throne 
And giveth laws alone.’ 


There is in them a sweet unconsciousness. They are dignified 
without the affectation of dignity or the thought of it. There 
is in them nothing frivolous, but a rare largeness and_ nobility 
of character. They have strength and energy without becoming 
masculine. Spenser’s Britomart, for instance, though fighting as 
a knight in man’s armour, never for a moment loses the modesty 
and refinement of her woman’s nature. Her strength and 
courage only increase the admiration that her beauty and 
gentleness excite. But of all the creations of Spenser, none is 
fairer than the character of Una, an almost perfect conception 
of maidenly grace and goodness. In all the range of later 
English poetry, we know nothing of the kind that equals its 
rare beauty. It reminds us of a Madonna by Raphael, painted 
in those early years when with his own surpassing skill he 
combined the saintliness of Angelico. 

We have said that the absence of a high ideal of womanhood 
has always upon man a degrading influence. And the converse 
of this is true. The existence of such an ideal contributes most 
materially to the exaltation of manhood. And so, as we might 
expect, many noble types of manhood are presented to us by the 
Elizabethan writers. The flower of chivalry was then fading 
away, but as it faded its proper fruit appeared in the modern 
ideal of the gentleman. All the virtues of the gentleman are 
described by Spenser in the persons of his faerie knights. 

His truthfulness :-— 


‘Knights ought be true, and truth is one in all, 
Of all things to dissemble foully may befall.’ 


His regard for right :-— 


‘Vain is the vaunt and victory unjust, 
That more to mighty hands than rightful cause doth trust.’ 
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His gentleness to the weak :— 


‘ Nought is more honourable to a knight, 

Ne better doth beseem brave chivalry, 

Than to defend the feeble in their right, 
And wrong redress in such as wend awry.’ 


And his self-control :— 


‘For nothing is more blameful to a knight, 
That court’sy doth as well as arms profess, 
However strong and fortunate in fight, 
Than the reproach of pride and cruelness. 
In vain he seeketh others to suppress 
Who hath not learned himself first to subdue.’ 


As the poets of this time reverenced in their Queen the ideal 
of womanhood, so in one stainless knight they had ever before 
them the living embodiment of all manly excellence. In Sir 
Philip Sidney, the poet, scholar, soldier, courtier, statesman, 
they found the pattern of all virtues, the nearest possible ap- 
proach to moral, mental, and physical perfection. In him, while 
he lived, his friends, neither mean nor few, found 


‘A sweet attractive kind of grace, 
A full assurance given by looks, 
Continual comfort in a face, 
The lineaments of gospel books.’ 


In him, after his death, they mourned 


‘A spotless friend, a matchless man, whose virtue ever shined, 
Declaring in his thoughts, his life, and what he writ, 
Highest conceits, longest foresights, and deepest works of wit.’ 


It is not wonderful that from the story even of an age so rich 
in men of lofty and varied powers, we single out and linger long 
and lovingly upon the memory of Sir Philip Sidney. 
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Arr. ITI.—(1). Genéve Religieuse. Par le Baron H. de Gotrz. 
1862. 


(2.) Genéve Ancienne et Nouvelle. Par M. Picrer Senrey. 
1865. 


(3.) Plaidoyers de MM. Friderich Desgonettes et J. Martin. 1865. 


‘ PRENEZ garde & vous,’ said a Pope in the sixteenth century 
writing to the Kings of France and of Spain, ‘ Genéve est un 
‘foyer éternel de révolutions ; si vous voulez étre tranquilles, 
‘ éteignez son gouvernement.’ Words often quoted since, but 
never more true than at present. Geneva is now, as she was 
then, the most eager representative of reform in Europe. Con- 
current circumstances have caused her for five centuries to be 
the luminous centre of that spreading flame which we call Pro- 
gress. She has acted for good or evil on every European society 
in which human intellect plays a greater part than human 
muscle. She has shown us in the various crises of her growth 
the effects of liberalism pushed to its furthest extreme. She 
has been an encouragement and not seldom a warning, to those 
who would cast off the shackles of authority with perhaps too 
little regard to the origin of the authority they set at nought. 

We in England largely sympathize with the little city set on 
a hill that was first to exhibit the reforms of Protestantism as it 
was understood in the time of Calvin and Beza. But widely 
different is the modern town, the centre of the political and 
logical Protestantism which those celebrated doctors sought to 
restrain. Representative then, of a dogmatism that professed 
itself infallible, she is now an example of an unfettered free- 
thinking that claims at least equal authority. 

In the little State that before Calvin’s arrival numbered barely 
12,000 inhabitants, and that even now does not exceed the 
population of a fourth-rate English town, it is more easy to examine 
the influence of theories that in larger commonwealths have 
been distorted by causes beyond the control of their lawgivers. 

Some facts in the history of Geneva may interest our readers 
more than any elaborate arguments; why such and such events 
should or should not have taken place in the best of possible 
republics, She has been the battle-field of Eminences and 
Doctors. She is now the rallying point of those who would 
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compass the universal republic, and the annoyance of the mili- 
tary powers that surround her, representing as she does the 
European ‘Montagne. When we study her history we see 
unfolded modern Europe. Her little storms and miniature street 
fights preceded the great revolutions that have convulsed the 
neighbouring kingdoms. In her edicts were often whispered 
announcements, soon afterwards thundered by the voice of 
France. In her political laboratory much of the thought has 
been prepared which has confused Germany and roused English 
reformers. We do not know often whence come the ideas in 
their birth that have worked great changes both in Europe and 
America ; but we think a proportion strangely large for the little 
town of Geneva are traceable to her. 

Many causes of this disproportionate activity combine at 
Geneva. The physical conditions of the place, its geographical 
position, and even its keen and bracing atmosphere, count for 
something in her energy. But her radicalism has been constantly 
recruited from the adjoining monarchies, and her peculiar and 
restless intelligence is the growth of centuries of accumulated 
refugeeism. Any list of Genevese families for the last three 
centuries will supply Italian and German, French and English 


names, for her people are of no special race or even group of 


races; they represent the yeast of the European continent. 
Municipal and commercial in her first development, then eceie~ 
siastical, then in the last century philosophical, and now for the 
most part speculative in her political aspect, Geneva has beerr the 
sensitive point that was generally first to show in what direction 
thought was developing itself. She is a nucleus of intellectual 
fermentation. To us in England she is chiefly interesting as 
being the pulpit of Calvin ; and we do not concern ourselves: as 
do the despotisms of Europe with her aspect as a hotbed of red 
revolution. Leaving, therefore, the details of her political 
history, except as they are inseparable from her ecclesiastical 
progress, we will sketch, though in necessarily rough outline, the 
chief features of her change from the Protestantism of Calvin— 
that insisted, above all things, on free possession of dogmatic 
revelation—to the modern Protestantism which inclines to 
its rejection. It is worth observing through what changes the 
ideal theocracy founded by Calvin has come to be the present 
democracy both of the Church and State. The city whose rest= 
less elements he ruled with an iron grasp, and that he made 
great almost against her will, has, after three centuries, altogether 
broken loose from his constraint. She is as extreme in her recoil 
from Calvin’s system as she was once “extreme in her obedience 
to his infallibility. The party of Radical citizens whom he 
NO, LXXXIIL 
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quelled by his strong will have at last gained the upper hand. 
The play of ‘The Libertines of Geneva’ has been repeated this 
year in the theatres of Calvin’s city with frantic applause, and 
Servetus was especially popular with the pit. It is a trifling 
incident, but it serves to show the temper of the people towards 
their former master. 

Looking at the constitution of mediszeval Geneva, we marvel 
more and more at Calvin's strength in restraining its turbulent 
burghers. From the ruins of the Burgundian kingdom the little 
State issued as a prince bishopric, of which the bishop was, how- 
ever, elected by the vote of the people. He in his turn appointed 
a vice dominus to wield the sword of the civil power, who before 
long introduced a feudal element into the half-clerical, half- 
democratic constitution. But the burghers remained for a long 
time the real masters of their town. The bishops elected before 
the house of Savoy interfered were careful to restrain their lieu- 
tenants ; and the honoured name of Adhemar Fabri remains to 
temper Protestant antipathies against the ancient episcopal gover- 
nors. During his short government were granted, in 1387, the 
franchises which secured personal liberty and impartial justice to 
every citizen. But the burghers had always maintained the 
almost democratic form of their constitution. Twice a year the 
tolling of the great bell of St. Pierre summoned the people to 
the general council, when all their municipal affairs were 
debated and arranged ; syndics were elected for their year’s 
term of service ; the prices of corn and wine were fixed; and 
taxes were imposed, one-third of which, when paid, remained at 
the disposition of the town. The syndics had the direction of 
criminal law, and the sole right of imprisonment and condemna- 
tion to death. 

By the triple government—ecclesiastical, feudal, and repub- 
lican—Geneva seems to have suffered little ; and in the strug- 
gles of the equally balanced elements to maintain themselves, 
she gained political activity. The town was a sort of gymna- 
sium, where the three parties exercised themselves in readiness 
for the great struggle of the sixteenth century. But even in the 
fourteenth century many a new political doctrine was pro- 
pagated by the Genevese among the great commercial cities 
with which she had relations. She was one of the links of the 
trading chain which united the East, through Venice and Genoa, 
with the Northern centres of commerce. Her fairs brought 
strangers from every side; and in the jostle of brocades and 
furs, and spices and armour, and all the quaint treasures of 
medieval commerce, slipped, half unrecognised, ideas that 
should presently change the European world. Moreover at Geneva 
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appeared early forms of civilization that have endured to our 
time. Towards the end of the fourteenth century, three hos- 
pitals were founded within sixteen years, witnesses to a growing 
population and a broad charity. The town was fortified ; and 
only last year one of the ancient towers then built was razed by 
the present Government. The cathedral that still surmounts 
the city was completed ; and the bell, ‘La Clemence,’ was hung 
which to this day summons the modern crowd to their Sunday 


. sermon, or calls the citizens together when the town is troubled — 


by one of its frequent tumults. But the fourteenth century was 
also marked by an incident that foretold more important 
development of Genevese power than any material advance that 
was possible to the little town. In 1364 were granted for the 
first time letters of burghership to a refugee from religious per- 
secution. He was a Toulouse apothecary, and probably a waif 
from the Albigensian destruction. 

We need not trace the rapid progress of the thriving city, 
which in a material sense culminated about 1450. We find her 
entertaining magnificently the emperors and kings who passed 
through her gates ; cultivating the arts of war and peace in the 
purchase of culverins and the establishment of printing-presses ; 
making ready for the coming struggle against the skilled attacks 
of Loyola and the escalade of the Catholic chivalry. Eighty 
years, however, of disaster preceded the first symptoms of eccle- 
siastical reformation, and this interval was useful to future Pro- 
testantism by sharpening both the wits and tempers of the con- 
tending parties. The Princes of Savoy, in their attempt by 
combining the episcopal and feudal functions to become tyrants 
of the city, roused a spirit of independence in the burghers that 
prepared them for spiritual as well as temporal revolution. 
When Charles III. of Savoy offered to them the restoration of 
their fairs, which had been interrupted by the incessant disturb- 
ance of neighbouring districts, reserving to himself, however, 
certain sovereign rights, the citizens made answer, ‘ We prefera 
‘ poverty crowned by liberty in all things, to be rich as subjects.’ 
We question if foreign envoys would now have reason to say, as 
did the Bernese ambassadors of that date on their return from 


Geneva, ‘ We found the burghers not men but rocks.’ Of such _ 


stuff was the republic made that was to be Calvin’s throne. 
Before his arrival she had already driven the Savoyard seigneurs 
from her territory, and had established a democracy, of which 
Bonnivard, the celebrated Prior of St. Victor, with whom Lord 
Byron has taken so many poetical liberties as the ‘ Prisoner of 
* Chillon,’ thus writes :— 

*La Democratie est quand on élit au gouvernement, riches et 
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pauvres, péle-méle, sans faire distinction des ¢tats, comme nous 
avons maintenant i Genéve. 


Les philosophes disent que chacun de ces Etats est sujet a sa 
corruption. 
7 Etat monarchique peut tomber en vice de Tyrannie. 
L’ Aristocratie se peut convertir en Oligarchie. 
L’ Etat democratique est sujet 4 ’anarchie. De cela nous n’avons 


besoin d’autre exemple que nous mémes au commencement de notre 
liberté.’ 
erté. 


Bonnivard wrote thus in 1550; but in 1532, when Farel, the 
first preacher of religious reform, arrived at Geneva, anarchy 
was a striking feature of the new democracy. The episcopal 
party had two years before tardily sought to introduce some 
order into the manners of its clergy and adherents. The syndics 
wished to curb the license which eighty years of struggle, that 
entailed rough measures executed by rough means, had left as 
their heritage to the people. When we read Bonnivard’s 
opinion of the difficulties of reform. we learn to respect still 
further the stern power that knew how to remove them. The 
state of morals in Geneva when Calvin arrived, is the best 
answer to those who dwell too severely on the cruelty of the 
man, while it throws into fitting relief his work as a governor. 
The Prior of St. Victor, when consulted on the possibility of 
reform, says to the authorities of the town :—- 


‘ Vous voulez réformer notre Eglise, ce dont a la vérité elle a bon 
besoin, tant en doctrine qu’en mceurs ; mais comment la pourriez 
vous réformer vous qui étes si difformes. Vous avez hai les prétres 
pour étre 4 vous trop semblables; vous hairez les predicants pour 
étre 4 vous trop dissemblables, et ne les aurez gardés deux ans, que 
ne les souhaitiez avec les prétres, et ne les renvoyiez sans les payer 
de leurs peines qu’a bon coups de baton.’ 


Many of our readers are probably familiar with the pictur- 
esque history of early Genevese reform with which we have been 
lately favoured by M. Merle d’Aubigné. We need not, therefore, 
remind them of the dramatic story of Farel and Froment’s 
preaching. The ever eager burghers found occasion for many a 
skirmish while the new leaven was beginning to work among 
them. Geneva was warlike as a hive of bees disturbed ; and in 
the early years its citizens were attracted by the new liberty to 
read the Bible, chiefly because they perceived that it included 
other liberties of which they could never have enough. But 
reform was on the eve of becoming license when, in 1535, Calvin 
arrived to pass the night, as he thought, but, as it turned out, to 
establish a school wherein all Europe should be taught. 
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Last year we heard much of the Genevan ruler; for it was 
just three hundred years last May twelvemonth since there was 
written against his name in the Consistorial Registry, ‘Gone to 
‘God. In Geneva, especially, his name revived some nearly ex- 
tinct enthusiasm and much obloquy ; for the ‘petit Paris’ on 
the Rhone hates the thought of him who once curbed her excesses 
of all kinds. Yet looking back, as a stranger may dispassion- 
ately do, we cannot but own that Calvin was one of those rare men 
who in times of national convulsion are specially endued with 
power over their fellows. Which of the other great reformers 
could have ruled the raging tempest of thought in Europe as he 
did? Who else could have imposed on the turbulent and rent 
republic of Geneva that stability which has maintained at least 
apparent reality for three centuries, and still preserves it to be an 
insurrectionary centre to its vexed neighbours? Praise or blame 
it as we will, Calvin’s work is the most remarkable of his time ; 
and the pithless accusations brought against him are so many 
fresh testimonies to his strength. Modern Geneva is glad to 
quote nineteenth century maxims in his disfavour. The license 
of life and thought, which falsely calls itself liberalism, may 
revolt from his memory ; nor do we pretend to justify all Calvin’s 
severities : yet we must yield our respect to the thin puny form 


that knew how to awe the passions of men at their highest, and 


that has commanded the faith and life of those who have proved 
themselves foremost in the world’s work. We suppose no person 
ever loved this iron man enough to care much about his private 
life, except to know that the one accusation brought against its 
purity by his enemies has been proved futile. The house in 
which he lived is not known at Geneva ; affection has preserved 
scarcely any record of his personal qualities. He was the break- 
water that stemmed the tide of revolution which threatened to 
overwhelm the Reformed churches when the old authority was 
broken up. We have to thank him, not for his reforms—there 
had been reformers before him more eloquent and attractive— 
but for the brave assertion that law and order must be main- 
tained, at a time when thought and manners seemed given up 
to license. 

It is a trifling trait, but one that shows us the man, when, 
with his breast bared to their swords, he refused the holy sacra- 
ment to a party of profane burghers in the Church of St. Pierre. 
He preferred dangerous flight and exile to the least temporiz- 
ing with impiety. He merges self in the mission he believed 
himself bound to fulfil. ‘A dog barks in defence of its master,’ 
he writes to the Queen of Navarre. ‘I should be truly a 
‘ coward, if, seeing the truth of God attacked, I remained dumb,’ 
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He thought it his mission to declare, before all other truth, the 
absolute sovereignty of God. He reminds us of some among the 
early Eastern fathers, in his proclamation rather of the Divine 
relations with man than of man’s position in creation. We cannot, 
of course, even touch on Calvin’s doctrines in such an article as 
this ; but his continued and intense contemplation of the Divine 
purpose and will, is, we think, the key to his life and marvellous 
power over men. This master-thought colours his actions, and 
bestows on him the individual force which none of the other 
reformers possessed in a like manner, and which seems to ac- 
company the recognition of God’s unconditioned sovereignty in 
men who fully acknowledge it. In the chief modern teacher 
of Divine predestination was seen such contempt for hindrances, 
such disregard of physical weaknesses, as has been rarely shown. 
The revolt of men from the austere laws he believed himself 
called to enforce, was as nothing to him. Women should be 
drowned for crime; heretics and sorcerers should be burned; no 
sin, mortal or venial, should go unpunished in the republic where 
God was sovereign and Calvin was his lieutenant. If Calvin erred, 
it was from the excess in his system of that particular truth un- 
balanced by the other great truths of revelation. He laid the 
corner-stones of his ideal republicafterthe plan of the Jewish theo- 
eracy. The failure of his polity, and the mistakes of his arbitrary 
rule, seem to us to arise from his attempt to revive Mosaic dis- 
cipline, and to reconcile it with a Christian theology. In the 
republic that he founded, the ruin of his system of discipline 
involved discredit to his theology. In other countries, where his 
‘theology survives, it may be admitted that it has been unham- 
pered by his discipline. 

He adopted the fiction, necessary to a church which would rule 
authoritatively, that the whole population of Geneva were ad- 
mitted Christians. He caused the burghers of every class to 
swear to a confession of faith, and to a scheme of moral conduct. 
Henceforth the republic was deemed to be consecrated, and the 
reformed doctrine and moral discipline became not only the law 
of the Church, but of the State, which Calvin sought to make 
one with the Church. The consistorial discipline was guaranteed 
by the civil power, and that not in theory, but in very severe 
practice, as the Genevese citizens soon felt to their dismay. It 
1s easy to see how opposed this scheme of polity was, to a theology 
which of all Christian teaching is the most individualist in its 
tendencies. Yet westand amazed before the man who could so 
long sustain such a contradiction. We wonder at the mind 
which could arrange the details of this anachronism, so that for 
centuries it should bear the attacks of false friends and powerful 
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enemies. We believe in progression by antagonism: probably 
the struggle between the party who called themselves the Liber- 
tines and the ecclesiastical despotism of Calvin gave that firm- 
ness to his system which attracted the admiration of all Europe. 
The surrounding nations looked to it at once for spiritual dic- 
tation, and for an example of Christian democracy. By this 
remarkable statesman, an experiment was tried which must 
always have an interest for those who are concerned in the ap- 
plication of Christian principles to the government of a mixed 
people. While other polities grew out of circumstance, Calvin’s 
was logical in its construction. By his inflexible will he removed 
all external opposition to his ideal constitution. When it failed, 
it failed from vices inherent to it as a human system ; but it 
lasted long enough to excite our astonishment, and to influence 
the modern development of Europe. 

In his Christian republic, he ordered that a general council of 
all the citizens, assembled with their swords by their sides in 
the Cathedral of St. Pierre, should finally regulate all affairs, 
civil and ecclesiastical. There was an executive power placed 
in the hands of various lesser councils elected by the people. 
But what is peculiar in his government, is the principle that its 
force did not reside, as is usual, in the executive authority. It 
was subject to another tribunal. A spiritual Inquisition, that 
used practically for its direction the Holy Scriptures, had supreme 
power. It was composed of the whole assembly of citizens ; 
and its title to power lay in the supposition that they were 
divinely elected members of God’s spiritual kingdom. Calvin 
hoped to maintain the people, whom he believed to be called of 
God, in fitting virtue by those ‘ordonnances’ of his which were so 
notorious for their minute interference with every detail of social 
life. The severity of his laws seems to us logically necessary to the 
success of his scheme. It was more extreme than any ecclesias- 
tical discipline ever seen ; but the standard of citizen-perfection, 
at which Calvin’s plan necessarily aimed, required extraordinary 
measures. Grant that a multitude can be assumed to be indi- 
vidually spiritual Christians, Calvin’s polity was admirable, and his 
Church and State mutually controlling one another were possible. 
The spiritual republicanism of a multitudinist church becomes 
reconcileable with the individualism of the great theologian’s 
doctrine. But a greater than Calvin has said, ‘My king:lom is 
‘not of this world.” To remedy this error, which may be for- 
given in the absorbed champion of the Divine Sovereignty, he 
instituted his rules of discipline, extravagant in their: severity, 
and hopelessly unsuited to any actual society, but, we believe, 
not prompted by any personal cruelty, nor altogether by personal 
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indignation at the ‘bourbier de license’ which the Reformer 
sought to purify. Though they have failed, and though 
Geneva is now suffering from a reaction of libertinism, the 
habits to which Calvin so long accustomed his followers 
have given to her best children a dignity and self-control 
that las made them to be respected for three centuries. 
We pause in astonishment before the arm that could not 
only promulgate but enforce the ‘ordonnances.” By them 
the strictest attention to every form of worship ordered by 
the Government was necessary, and even to say grace before 
meat was obligatory. Any freedom of speech was punishable 
by imprisonment. Dress was carefully regulated even to its least 
details. Eating was restricted; only one dish of flesh or fish 
was allowed at meals. The number of guests bidden to wed- 
dings and christenings was confined to ten at a baptism and 
thirty at a banquet. Three workmen, who ate a dozen pies 
against orders, were punished by three days’ imprisonment on 
bread and water. Four burghers, on another occasion, who 
smiled during a sermon, were condemned to prison for the same 
period and on the same diet. 

We find the wives of the richest citizens thrown into prison 
for having danced at a marriage. No rank or power deterred 
Calvin in his inflexible course; and if he was severe for lesser 
misdemeanours, our readers can imagine his stern vengeance on 
greater criminals who desecrated his ideal city. Heretics and 
sorcerers, as traitors to God, must be burned; women guilty of 
infanticide or adultery must be drowned, and carried away from 
the city they had defiled by the rapid stream that rushed through 
it. Stern battle was fought with sin. We absolveCalvin, however, 
of personal or selfish cruelty. It was a consequence of his Utopian 
scheme of creating an unspotted world by human efforts. In 
defence of it he was ready to meet death ; he did endure exile 
until the turbulent city that had driven him out, found that its 
disorganization threatened to become destruction, and prayed 
him to return, promising him unconditional obedience. His 
pale face, with its bright and serene eyes, was needed to look 
down license. His slow weak voice could alone silence the roar 
of unfettered humanity ; his decisions, given from an obscure 
lodging in Geneva which no one can now identify, were oracles 
for reformed Europe. It isa fashion to attribute the great changes 
of the world to persons rather than to theories, and certainly 
among the persons who are notable in history, Calvin is not the 
least striking figure. In his austere privacy he governed the 
thought of Protestantism, and never a sovereign weighted with 
empireworked harder. He preached on eight days in every fort- 
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night, and sometimes more frequently. On Thursdays he directed 
the Consistory ; on Friday the company of ministers. He did not 
fail to visit the sick even while he kept up a correspondence that 
reached to the furthest bounds of the reformed Christendom. His 
theological works averaged two a year, and the library of Geneva 
still possesses two thousand of his manuscripts. In him spirit 
conquered all physical disabilities. His health was infirm ; he 
slept little, and ate only once a day. He struggled with asthma 
and blood-spitting. Death at last struck him as he was preach- 
ing. Certainly this man was born a king able to rule. And he 
not only reigned during his lifetime, but he sent forth on every 
side generals that should change the face of society. In the 
academy he founded, of which Theodore of Beza was rector, 
congregated Italian, Spanish, English, Flemish, and French 
students. ‘Twenty-four master printers were busy as early as 
1560 in Geneva propagating Calvin’s edicts. Strangers came 
from every side to the city that stood over against Rome, and 
reared itself beside the seven hills in sudden rivalry. In seven 
years the population increased from thirteen to twenty thousand. 
We take the record in the town registers of one day, and find 
that two hundred French, fifty English, twenty-five Italians, and 
four Spaniards, were received as recruits in the cause of reforma- 
tion. Geneva became the seminary of Europe. The life of its 
director, overflowing his physical powers, spread through our 
modern world. We must respect at least his energy, whatever 
be our creed. 

‘With such servants,’ said Pius IV., ‘I should be master of 
‘both shores of the ocean.’ 

‘Calvin succeeded,’ says M. Renan, ‘ because he was the most 
‘Christian man of his age, in an age and a society which demanded 
‘Christian reform.’ 

M. Renan is right. Calvin’s strength lay in his Christian re- 
cognition of the Divine sovereignty. His power comes from his 
possession of this great fragment of truth. ‘ Dependons toujours,’ 
he writes, ‘de la bouche du Seigneur, et ayons les yeux fichez 
‘incessamment sur sa Parolle.” Had he lived in our day, he 
might have said of the squabbles between contending parties 
touching the exact mode of inspiration, ‘Nous apprenons a 
deviser au lieu ‘qu il nous convenoit apprendre a vivre.’ How 
this teacher of man’s predestination lived and worked, the Geneva 
of the sixteenth century witnessed. M. Michelet, who is certainly 
not an advocate of religious restraint, thus writes of the machinery 
that Calvin worked :— 

‘Geneva had neither territory or army ; she owed her strength to 
nothing appertaining to space, or time, or matter. It was a city of 
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mind, built upon the rock of predestination. European thought, 
deserted by France, was falling into a network vast and dark, from 
the meshes of which the heroic seminary alone could save her. To 
every people in extremity Sparta sent not an army but a single 
Spartan. So it was with Geneva. She was ready for battle; 
Loyola might insidiously mine the gold of Spain, and the sword of 
the Guises might dazzle and corrupt. In the narrow precincts of 
Geneva, in this overshadowed garden of God, the red roses of mar- 
tyrdom flourished under Calvin’s care for the salvation of spiritual 
liberty. Ifa man was needed anywhere in Europe for the stake or 
the wheel, that man was to be found ready and willing in Geneva, 
a to meet death with the psalms and praises of God on his 
lips. 

During the first epoch of Genevan Protestantism until the 
death of Beza, in 1606, Calvin’s republic was a splendid success. 
While its religious life was real and not formal, Geneva attained 
her highest political as well as theological renown ; but the State 
ruled by the means of such an ecclesiastical discipline. The 
Church, dependent on the virtues of the citizens for its strength, 
alike suffered when those virtues became formal, and when the 
ecclesiastical discipline became an end and not a means, A 
Pharisaic aristocracy gradually sprang up, and prepared the way 
for an aristocracy of birth and wealth that in the eighteenth 
century undermined the strong fabric Calvin had reared. Soon 
after his death, the species of infallibility ascribed to his theo- 
logy, and the State affirmation of its authority, introduced a 
general dogmatising among the highly educated population of 
the refugee metropolis. A narrow orthodoxy became necessary 
to every member of the community who desired to maintain a 
respectable position. We can hardly realize the severity of the 
Inquisition made into each man’s life, and the absolute agree- 
ment required, even on the more trivial and formal points of 
doctrine. All Geneva became Puritan. Every play of the ima- 
.gination and every dawn of art was studiously suppressed. We 
are not surprised at the degeneracy of a system, however 
admirably founded, which, in the hands of Calvin’s disciples, 
reduced all intellectual life to the domain of dogmatic theology. 
The arbitrary regulation of private manners seems to have mor- 
tally injured spiritual life, which became more and more inert 
as the pastors endeavoured by fresh compulsion to replace the 
power that they felt was ebbing. It is probable that but for 
external troubles with her neighbours, Geneva might even sooner 
have broken loose from her Government. As soon, however, as 
foreign difficulties were abated, there appeared within her walls 
a radicalism that threatened the upper classes with attack. The 
events of the beginning of the eighteenth century show how the 
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litical and religious revolution began in Calvin’s city which 
culminated in the French hurricane. Contemptible as the scale 
was on which the little ‘ prises d’armes ’ of Geneva were arranged, 
they were a rehearsal for the drama of 92. The instructions of 
Cardinal Fleury to the French resident in the agitated republic 
showed his appreciation of the elements at work. ‘Souvenez 
‘yous,’ he said, ‘que le peuple n’a jamais tort.’ The'fabric reared 
by Calvin, however, required long and traitorous mining before 
it yielded, and the sciences which gradually replaced theology in 
Geneva bore the impress of the seal he had put on the republic. 
They were pursued with a seriousness, their higher branches 
were chosen with an evident predilection, that were worthy of his 
town ; even the political quarrels of the people involved prin- 
ciples that were in advance of the rest of Europe. The arena of 
Geneva echoed party cries that expressed very modern ideas 
before the first half of the eighteenth century had passed away. 
The upper class were among the first to avail themselves of the 
advantages of funded money, by which they could live leisurely 
without the exertion that other sorts of property entail. It was 
calculated that in 1770 Genevese citizens received from the 
French funds an income of four hundred thousand pounds ster- 
ling. A fact like this accounts for many others. We are not 
surprised to find that Calvin’s rules of life were very generally 
relaxed. A more serious symptom of revolution showed itself 
in the gradual withdrawal of the rich from the poor quarter of 
St. Gervais, which thus became a stronghold of extreme radical- 
ism, factious and jealous of the gentlemen ‘du haut,’ as the 
aristocratic quarter was called. The history of Geneva has 
since then been a long struggle to repress the discontent of the 
‘faubourg,’ until, in 1846, the faubourg got the upper hand, and 
established a tyranny over the richer quarter more complete 
than the aristocrats had ever possessed. 

We do not know how far the immense influx of strangers 
that followed the revocation of the Nantes edict had to do with 
the changes of the republic. To it may be traced the mixed 
dialect which is spoken at Geneva, and which requires for its 
comprehension a glossary of two volumes ; to it, probably, may 
be ascribed certain permissions to wear lace and to enjoy bon 
bons that crept in with the ‘natifs’ or foreign residents, who 
arrived in daily swarms. After the French persecution set in, 
we find as many as 2,250 recorded arrivals, recruited from the 
most intelligent and independent of the French population. 
Unfortunately for Calvin’s republic, the new cloth appears to 
have rent away the old in the patchwork of the reinforced 
population. 
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In a vain effort to accommodate itself to the changes without, 
and in a vain pursuit of tolerance foreign to its institution, we 
find the Consistory admitting the celebration of the English and 
Lutheran worship, and by a somewhat toadying concession to 
the French Government, mass was allowed in the house of their 
resident Minister. Efforts were made to popularise dogmas at the 
pleasure of the public, and belief in the infallibility of common 
sense took the place of orthodoxy. As an example, we may cite 
the proposition made by an elder of the Consistory, that the 
article of the creed which teaches that our Lord descended into 
hell, should be suppressed, because it might revolt the intelli- 
gence of some persons. The Church, which had lost the sup- 
port of the lay element on which Calvin had relied, became 
at once increasingly servile to its flock, while it relied for 
its support on a growing formalism that should command 
external respect. But while it trusted to its past reputation, 
the gulf between law and custom grew wider and wider, until 
the orthodox Church was driven to compromises that gave up 
the realities of the Christian religion, that it might retain the 
form of its ecclesiastical system. The Pastorship became a mere 
respectable profession, while active minds plunged into politics 
or science. Voltaire scented his prey when he established himself 
at the gates of Geneva, determined to reform its pedantries, in 
his sense of the word. We need not remind our readers of the 
incessant warfare he waged, with the avowed end of destroying the 
morality of the little republic, which, hollow as it was, was still 
a noble monument to the truth of Calvin’s apostleship. But 
while his open infidelity took effect among the more frivolous 
of the upper class, one of Geneva’s most distinguished sons did 
perhaps more serious harm to Christianity by his well-meant 
apologies for it. The excellent Charles Bonnet, by his applica- 
tion, fashionable at that time, of scientific and philosophic con- 
siderations to help out revealed mysteries, advanced the pre- 
valent Rationalism. The celebrated article by D’Alembert, on 
‘Geneva,’ written after he had paid a visit to the town, and 
been in friendly relations with its pastors, revealed to the world 
the scandalous heterodoxy of the Venerable Company. He com- 
plimented Calvin’s successors on their respect for humanity and 
reason, on their rejection of mysteries, and their pure Deism. 
The Genevan Church could not meet the accusation with any 
but a most shuffling protest. ‘O Genevois,’ exclaims Rousseau 
on this occasion, ‘ce sont de singulitres gens que Messieurs vos 
‘ministres ; on ne sait ce quils croient ou ce quils ne croient 
‘pas; on ne sait méme ce qu'ils font semblant de croire. 
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‘Leur seule manitre d’etablir leur foi est d’attaquer celle des 
‘ autres.’ 

Rousseau’s eloquent philosophy of morals and religion offered 
to the Genevese a creed that had immense attraction to minds 
that before the ‘Reign of Terror’ allowed themselves to dream 
of virtuous citizens, such as Montesquieu described in his ‘ Esprit 
‘des Lois,’ published at Geneva. It is true the new faith in 
the rights of man and the sovereignty of reason found it neces- 
sary to ‘releguer le bon Dieu dans un coin,’ yet this com- 
plete contradiction to Calvin’s leading principle prevailed. The 
theologists of Geneva found no better defence for their doctrine 
than to prove it a sensible scheme which contained nothing that 
was mysterious—a social institution of which the Genevese 


| were patriotically proud, but that was sufficiently elastic to 


admit every development of the new-fashioned fraternity, liberty, 
and equality. 

We pass lightly by the period when Geneva became the play- 
thing of the surrounding military powers. She passed through 
the trial of foreign occupation from 1782 to 1784, when her upper 
class were, unfortunately for them, victorious over the faubourg 
of St. Gervais. She underwent a miniature ‘Terror’ before 
her absorption into Napoleon’s empire, and yet in 1813 we find 
her still true to her mission of Protestantism, not certainly of 
Calvin’s sort, but of the modern half-political, half-rationalist 
kind. Though his religious teaching was a dead letter, Calvin's 
name was still a watchword with her citizens when Geneva 
claimed her rights from the Allied Sovereigns. Who can say how 
far respect for his ancient republic earned the attention paid 
to her chiefs when they pleaded her cause at Paris and Turin ? 
But the French occupation had dealt heavy blows to his ruined 
polity. Among other changes, the introduction of the Imperial 
code had taken from the Consistory its power in matrimonial 
causes, the last means of influence over the people that remained 
to it. But Geneva was still prominent as a great literary 
centre, though, during the changes of her government, she had 
lost some of her peculiar individuality. Her most distinguished 
citizens, many of whom had returned from England and other 
countries after long exile, introduced freely European ideas. Art 
was recognised as a great influence, and began, though without 


much enthusiam, to be cultivated, and science in all its ramifica- - 


tions was eagerly pursued; her greatest spiritual decay seems 
to have been at the moment when she was most brilliant in the 
possession of Sismondi, Pictet, De Candolle, Etienne Dumont, 
and other well-known names, besides the De Staél clique. 
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But in the year of her political regeneration, 1816, when she 
was put into the best conceivable republican form by her 
doctrinaire chiefs, the religious revival began, which has 
proved as earnest and successful as her theoretic Constitution 
has been proved a thorough failure. While the aristocratic 
philosophers of the Restoration, under the eye of Russia and 
Capo d'Istria, were squaring their model State, that element of 
religious democracy, which has influenced nearly all the intel- 
lectual development of modern Protestantism, was at work in 
Geneva. The vehement protest uttered there by a knot of 
students against the Arianism of the State Church, and the 
heterodoxy of the last century, was not altogether a mere 
reaction against the formalism and weakness of the Genevese 
pastors, nor was it only a revival of Calvinistic orthodoxy. It 
was the assertion of individualism as opposed to authority ; it 
was the democratic tendency of Protestantism rising in rebellion 
against infallibility of any kind, Roman or Reformed; it was 
the expression of the antagonism that had always existed 
between Calvin’s theory of an authoritative interpretation of 
Scripture, and Calvin’s practice of free interpretation—a protest 
made anew in the nineteenth as it had been made in the 
sixteenth century against any interference between man and 
‘God. 

We in England have felt less than those near its centre the 
waves of the new reform; yet, from the movement begun by 
the somewhat hot-headed Empeytaz in 1813, dates, we believe, 
much of the disturbance now felt by us in our conflict of theo- 
logical individualism with authoritative doctrine. Though in 
its beginnings the revival at Geneva had some unfortunate 
relations with Madame de Krudener and other illuminati, we 
sympathize with those ardent seekers of a true Christian 
republic who attempted, at any cost of position and at any 
sacrifice of personal feeling, to establish in Calvin’s city a new 
church such as they believed he would have wished to see. In 
their work of reformation, the sincere piety of the Haldanes, 
and the energy of Mr. Drummond, have deservedly many 
admirers. The Genevese of the Establishment are ready now to 
lay the blame of the bitterness of their chiefs and the insults of a 
half-infidel mob against the earlier pictists, the ‘ Momiers’ who 
.were hooted in the streets and treated with all the insolence 
possible to an unbridled press. The contest between the 
Venerable Company and the revivalists gained an interest that 
thrilled all Christendom, when, in 1817, the National Church 
issued an order that in the pulpits of the town, mention should 
not be made of the manner of our Lord’s Godhead, of original 
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sin, of the operation of grace, or of predestination. The growing 
Roman Catholic population of the republic, admitted to citizen- 
ship since 1814, looked on with scornful astonishment, and some 
of its cleverest members took occasion to widen the schism 
between the vehement upholders of orthodoxy and the bitter 
defenders of National authority. It appears that the political 
chiefs of the State cared little about the stir of the new sap in 
their town. They lived by compromises with M. Vuarin, the 
violent Roman Catholic parish priest of Geneva, by compromises 
with the working classes, whose franchise was reduced at last 
to about two shillings and elevenpence, the payment of which 
at any time gave any beggar in the canton a vote—by com- 
promises, in short, of every kind that betrayed the weakness of 
the Government, or proved its wisdom, as men chose to think. 

The names of Malan, of Felix Neff, Pyt, Bost, and their com- 
panions, are household words to us. The learning of Professor 
Gaussen, and the picturesque style of M. Merle d’Aubigné, 
assisted the later progress of a cause that they did not lightly 
adopt. The growth of the Free Church of Geneva, from its 
beginning in M. Malan’s garden, to the establishment of the 
Oratoire, with its whole ecclesiastical framework of schools and 
professorships, is full of interest and of warning. The appear- 
ance within it of individualistic theology is, however, more 
important to modern readers than its early development, and it 
has peculiar claim on our attention, from its influence in pro- 
ducing the existing ecclesiastical democracy of the National 
Church. The political events that led to the final and formal 
destruction of the sixteenth century institutions, require a 
passing word, if we would understand the present situation 
of the rival churches in Geneva. 

. The constitution framed by the reactionists of 1816 had been 
found impracticable in some of its details, but the singularly good 
sense of its administrators introduced quietly changes, that it 
was hoped, by such men as Rossi and Sismondi, would have 
perfected their model republic, and made it a truly balanced 
democracy. In a remarkable remonstrance against the later 
efforts of the revolutionary party, Sismondi says, ‘ Twenty-five 
‘years of peace and concord have been employed to spread 
‘among the people and its chiefs more healthy ideas, and so to 
‘ correct and perfect a work badly sketched, as to make a Consti- 
‘tution that was the freest and the best calculated of any that 
‘has been seen in the world to secure the welfare of the 
‘ citizens,’ 

It has been thought a misfortune to Geneva that while sur- 
rounding Governments underwent the political storms of 1830, it 
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should have remained calm ; but, in truth, there appears to have 
been little that even the most advanced democrat could have 
wished altered in the republic. Its chiefs laboured to maintain a 
wise liberty, and to hold the scales justly between the encroaching 
Roman Catholics, the arrogant Nationalists, and the occasionally 
extravagant ‘Momiers.’ But a leaven was working which no 
Government could abate. It is hard to say how far the chief of the 
revolutionists, James Fazy, was the author of Genevese disturb- 
ance—how far its manifestation. He is, in any case, the evident 
cause of the events which have finally destroyed the Geneva of 
the past three centuries. His political manceuvres resulted in 
the overthrow of the National Church, as well as the upset of 
the State. Do our readers know much of one of the men who 
has most to do with revolutionary disturbance in central Europe 
for the last twenty-five years ? 

James Fazy belongs to a respectable Genevese family, whose 
traditions, if liberal, were certainly patriotic. It is said that 
personal pique at his ill-success in Geneva sent him first to 
Paris, where he devoted his remarkable talents to destructive 
revolution. He learned the practical part of the science in the 
insurrection of 1830, when he was a prominent figure among the 
extreme republicans. After the triumph of moderate monarchy 
he returned to his own town, and henceforward we find Geneva 
a centre of disturbance. It seems as if Fazy wielded his grow- 
ing power to trouble not only Switzerland, but the neighbouring 
countries. He spared no means to sow religious and political 
distrust. He was an adept in journalism, he understood the 
working of secret societies, while he left untried no overt act 
that could appeal, not to the principles, but to the passions of 
the lower orders. To take some among many examples, we find 
that the Polish expedition, which in 1834 was so near embroil- 
ing Geneva with Sardinia, was coincident with the establishment 
of Fazy’s newspaper, L’ Europe Centrale, an avowed organ of 
the ‘universal’ republicans. Geneva, according to M. Fazy’s 
programme, was to be the forge where weapons to revolutionize 
Europe were to be prepared at any cost, to the peace and 
welfare of the little State. In 1835 the National Church made 


a solemn and patriotic festival of the commemoration of 


Genevese reformation, by way of rebuke to the evangelical 
dissidents. The Protestantism of St. Gervais, Fazy’s quarter of 
the town, took the form of aggression on the Roman Catholic 
population, and the bitter religious hostility which afterwards 
hastened the upset of the Government, had then its first open 
expression. Two years later, appeal was again made to the 
passions of the mob by the demand that the Genevese annual 
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fast should not be replaced by that ordered throughout the Swiss 
Confederacy. Its celebration by the populace against the will of 
the Government was one of the first acts of overt resistance to 
authority ; and in this curious pretext for disturbance we see the 
skill with which M. Fazy used every element of popular feeling 
for his purpose. Before long, under his able direction, the mixed 
population of Geneva seethed and separated, and his proved 
talent and energy in promoting disorder earned him, perhaps 
justly, the confidence of the plundering classes. Sevensl af the 
younger and more enthusiastic members of the Conservative 
party, with good intentions, though with unwise impetuosity, 
lent themselves to his plans. The association of Trois Mars, 
which counted in its ranks many honourable men, upset, with 
the help of a street mob, in 1841, the elaborate Constitution 
which had been the pride of the ‘ doctrinaires.’ A Constitutional 
Assembly was appointed, universal suffrage was proclaimed ; 
but, as if to prove how completely the revolution had been 
managed by a clique, and without the demand of the people, the 
new elections returned a reactionist Council. Fresh agitation 
was found necessary by the Fazists to undermine the influence 
of the Conservative citizens, and occasions for it were sought in 
questions relating to Federal affairs. How far M. Fazy created 
difficulties, both Federal and Cantonal, that should serve his 
purpose, can be as yet only surmised ; but we may legitimately 
ascribe the Federal troubles that occurred between 1840 and 
1850 to the spirit of party which he was foremost in embit- 
tering. The votes of the Genevese deputies to the Berne 
Council on the suppression of the convents in Argovie, on the 
summons to Lucerne of the Jesuits, and the part the Genevese 
Government took in half countenancing the alliance of the seven 
Roman Catholic cantons in 1846, were made the ground of a popu- 
lar outcry, which found its final expression in the insurrection of 
the seventh of October in that year. In defence of M. Fazy, 
who had been summoned to appear before the Council, barri- 
cades were erected between the Radical and Conservative 
quarters of the town. Three hours of dropping fire between the 
hesitating insurgents and the still more hesitating defenders of 
the Government, decided the power of M. Fazy, and the weak 
moderation of an orderly democracy was rewarded by the 
triumph of a demagogue and his creatures. The message of 
surrender from the State Council nearly crossed a like message of 
submission from the insurgents. For present evil, though perhaps 
for future good, M. Fazy remained dictator of Calvin’s city. 

It was a singular result of a revolution that professed to 
extend the power of the electors that the new Constitution 
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reduced the numbers of the Legislative Assembly by one-half, 
and the Executive Council was composed of seven in place of 
twenty-five members. We need not dwell on the numerous 
changes by which the new Government sought at once to please 
the mob and to maintain their own position. The working 
men, mostly Savoyards, and the crowd of recruits that flocked 
in from the dangerous classes of the neighbouring countries, 
became the pets of the State. The small standing force of the 
republic was disbanded, and no pains were spared in making 
Geneva a handy and ready tool of European revolutionism when- 
ever M. Fazy so pleased. As dictator of the chief city of 
Switzerland, M. Fazy had probably much to do with the. 
changes in that Federal Pact that had been sanctioned and 
guaranteed by the European Powers in 1816. The new system 
has created by the side of the Council of the Cantons, in which 
each State has an equal voice, a National Council which repre- 
sents as a unity the Swiss nation, and is composed in proportion 
to the population of each canton. Whenever occasion offered, 
M. Fazy has advocated the increased centralization of the Swiss 
Government, while he has at the same time urged actions that 
would have compromised Swiss neutrality, in a steady ad- 
herence to which, lies her best prospect of security. How far 
he can be said to be a faithful citizen of Geneva is yet doubtful, 
but there is much to show that he has preferred the interests of 
the ‘ Universal Republic’ to the good of his native town. Those 
who claim for M. Fazy the credit of the late extraordinary 
material development of Geneva forget that the expansion of 
the old city into the ‘ petit Paris’ it boasts itself to be, was the 
work chiefly of private speculation. The changes are remark- 
able since the first steamer appeared on the lake and the first 
locomotive stopped at the gate of Calvin’s town, but they are 
hardly attributable to M. Fazy. In return for the public 
embellishments which have been made by his Government, chiefly 
to maintain the standing army of blouses in good humour, the 
little canton has, since his accession to power, changed a surplus 
of four hundred thousand francs to a debt of twenty million, 
which is yearly increased by a deficit of from seven to eight hun- 
dred thousand francs. 

How did the National Church, torn by internal discord and 
bereft of the great principles of living truth by which alone a 
church can hope to endure, abide the storm of 18462 We quote 
the words of one of her most eloquent defenders, Professor 
Diodati 

‘The position in which our Church is placed by the Constitution 
of 1846, obliges her to become a new Church. 
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‘We do not by that understand that the past history of the 
National Church of Geneva is disavowed by us. We hold it, on the 
contrary, an honour to be the acknowledged children of that Church 
which is recommended to us by three centuries of existence, and by 
the many venerable names that illustrate her history. We accept 
the heritage she bequeaths, and receive it as a religious trust that 
shall be used to the benefit of the Church that is about to be 
founded. But we are beginning an unknown era, we are entering 
on a road of which the issues are hidden to our prevision, and in 
which alone the experience that we have already obtained can guide 
us. The old Establishment is struck at her root, and we can cling 
to the past for the most part only by the tie of memory. Without 
staying to examine all the new conditions which justify this view of 
the subject, we only ask if, when the fundamental principle of an 
institution is totally changed, it can be considered as remaining the 
same. This fundamental principle is in the manner of the elections. 
On reflection, we must acknowledge that by the present arrange- 
ment imposed by the Constitution, our Church has not been merely 
modified, as some perhaps think, she has undergone a thorough 
transformation. The right of election possessed by the higher 
orders of the Church, who were invested with the power of recruiting 
their own members, has passed into the hands of the flock. The 
Protestant population is alone commissioned to choose its eccle- 
siastical authorities. The parishioners in their respective districts 
are to elect their pastors. Its base being thus altered, a new 
edifice must rise out of the ruins of the old. All its conditions 
must be new as a consequence of the novelty of its foundations. 
We were a Church of the Clergy. We are now a Church of the 
People.’ 


It was true. The organic change had become necessary. 
M. Fazy, chief of the republic, declared that he regretted the 
necessity that the Legislative Assembly should at all enter into 
religious questions. They ought, he remarked, to be left to the 
care of persons interested in religion. He thus stamped the 
irreligious character of the new republic, and disclaimed for his 
associates the discredit of interest in any Church. The moment 
seemed to have come for a complete severance between Church 
and State; but the Roman Catholic party, now powerful in the 
republic, objected to any move that could weaken the State 
guarantee to their Church, which, since the Treaty of Turin, had 
secured to itself permanent rights in the canton. Hadthe Pro- . 
testant Establishment separated from the State, the Roman - 
Catholic would have become the dominant faith. All the tradi- 
tions dear to the Genevese rebelled against an ecclesiastical free- 
dom that would entail such a result. It was determined to let 


‘the Legislative Council, however diversely composed, give a new 


constitution to the Church, as they had done to the State, and 
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by a commission appointed in the Genevan Parliament, the 
Church of Calvin was reformed on a democratic base, and it was 
declared, that ‘ The National Church of Geneva is composed of 
“all Genevese who accept the organization of this Church as it 
* is declared to be instituted.’ 

Our readers will observe that thus an external institution that 
involved no confession of doctrine, and had no essential defini- 
tion, became the sole legal basis of the Church of Geneva. 

M. Fazy said, as he presented the bill, ‘To Protestantism, the 
‘religion of liberty, we have applied universal suffrage.’ A 
Consistory, elected by the mass of Protestant citizens, and com- 
posed of twenty-five lay members and six ecclesiastics, was 
entrusted with the direction, spiritual and temporal, of the 
Church. It was to be renewed by fresh election at intervals of 
four years. 

New difficulties arose in fixing the limits of the modern 
National Church, which it was hoped might draw within it the 
dissidents of the Oratoire. The door of entrance was widened to 
the utmost extent. The articles published by the new authori- 
ties contained but one that concerned religious faith. The Old 
and New Testaments were declared to be an infallible and suffi- 
cient rule of life and doctrine, but with entire liberty of private 
interpretation to every member of the community. 

How long the article in question, with its eighty-two com- 
sa that concern the ministry and discipline of the new 

nevan Association, may remain binding, who can say? The 
are the temporary expression of the Consistory, not of the Con- 
stitution. Meantime at Geneva the idea of a Church has 
attained its most democratic development. It is perhaps the 
— specimen of multitudinism existing. No longer as Calvin 

lieved, a divine institution by the vote of the people, it is 
defined as an Evangelizing Society, of which the laws can be 
changed at will. It is true that up to this time, the practical 
working of its machinery is excellent. But we attribute this in 
great measure to the private, and, so to speak, accidental faith 
of its directors. Under influences perhaps external to it, the 
Genevan Establishment has certainly returned to a purer ortho- 
doxy than it had fora long time possessed. It is not many days 
since a distinguished ex-member of the Consistory remarked to 
us, ‘ Fifty years ago we used to hear more of “religion” than of 
‘ Christianity ; now it is our custom to speak, not of the “ Bible,” 
‘ but of the “Word of God” or of the “ Gospel.”’ Universal 
suffrage, by admitting the people to elect their ecclesiastical 
chiefs, has introduced into the Establishment a tinge of the evan- 
gelical spirit which had worked in the town since first the 
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‘Momiers’ fought their battle with the scoffers of the streets. 
There is little difference now in the preaching heard, whether in 
the National or dissident Churches. Extreme Evangelicals 
incline to the opinions of the Plymouth Brethren, of whom there 
is a numerous community at Geneva. Extreme Nationalists yet 
remain who cling to the traditions of the Socinian epoch ; but 
the younger pastors of both Churches approach each other 
more and more. Nor is the Christian eloquence of a Tournier 
or a Coulin to be easily equalled by their brethren of the dis- 
sidence. Perhaps the sermons of the Established ministers make 
wider appeal to all classes of hearers, for in their position as 
educators of the State they must try all methods with the mixed 
multitude who attend the National Churches from various 
motives. The ministers of the Evangelical congregations can 
dwell more at will on psychological development, as they take for 
granted that the members of their flocks have made individual 
confession of faith. Let us be glad that, however variously 
treated, the great doctrine which seemed neglected, if not 
denied, when the learned Gaussen and the brilliant Merle were 
forced unwillingly to secede from their fellow-theologians, is now 
preached alike in St. Pierre and at the Oratoire. The same 
olitical events which swept away the last forms of Calvin’s 
tablishment induced a closer union between the chiefs of the 
dissent, and in 1849 was finally instituted the Eglise Libre, which 
now works side byside with the NationalChurch. But it is founded 
on almost perfectly opposite principles. It prefers a formal and 
ample confession of faith to the vagueness of national Pro- 
testantism. The community of Evangelical Christians at Geneva 
demands that strict rule of doctrine which cannot be imposed on 
the multitudinist Church. Exclusiveness in doctrine is necessa: 
to a society that holds individualism in its members to be their 
title to admission. They must profess their faith to become 
brethren. That faith must be contained in a formula, and thus 
by a remarkable reaction individualist piety has at Geneva 
accepted an orthodoxy that claims absolute infallibility. The 
multitudinist Church, on the contrary, establishes itself as a mis- 
sionary society, which can work the more freely because it has no 
distinguishing banner. We do not here pretend to judge between 
the dogmatism that appears necessary to hold together an indivi- 
dualist Church, and the unfettered nationalism of the Geneva . 
Establishment, which admits every variety of individualistic 
theology. The individualist theory of religion seems productive 
of some confusion when it is not, as in the Oratoire of Geneva, 
strictly confined to personal piety. Introduced into ecclesias- 
tical discipline, it may run into communistic forms, as, for 
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instance, into that of the Plymouth Brethren. Introduced into 
theology, it may be seen in the rudderless sentimentalism to 
which M. Scherer and others of his school have attained. We 
cannot here point out the tendencies of that section of foreign 
Protestantism which has been influenced by the charming but 
liberal orthodoxy of Vinet. He himself died before a definite 
form had been given to his system of individualist theology. 
It was left to Edmond Scherer, ex-professor in the Evangelical 
Church of Geneva, to give logical consistency to the new 
Rationalism that has fascinated so many young and fervent 
minds. What has been called Schererism is probably more 
important in its effects than any previous development of 
the Christian revival. 
We are glad to find that in defence of the historical authority 
of Scripture, the old antagonists of the National and dissenting 
Churches in Geneva are nearly equally eager. The old debates 
on Trinitarian and other difficulties have in a great measure 
ceased in the presence of the new school, that would assume 
man’s conscience to be not only the judge, but the very source 
of revelation. By its teaching, every authority external to our 
moral sense is condemned, and the ‘ plague of faith’ in Biblical 
infallibility is represented as an active cancer in the Christian 
world. Such thoughts, enforced by the charm of M. Scherer’s 
manner, the excellence of his private character, and his clear 
intelligence, have gained many adherents. Perhaps they are 
strengthened in their schism from the school of the Genevan 
Evangelicals, by its strict and uncompromising assertion of the 
literal inspiration of Scripture. We cannot, however, help giv- 
ing our sympathy to their rigid orthodoxy, nor can we feel 
tempted to accept the guidance of M. Scherer, when we read 
the sorrowful words he has published in a late work. How 
little he has found the absolute Liberty, in search of which he 
left the Genevan Oratoire, we realize when he writes—‘I feel 
‘there is in human things a certain downward slope that cannot 
‘be re-climbed ; and so I see myself dragged by my convictions 
‘towards a future that inspires me neither with interest nor with 
‘confidence.’ In his review of M. Renan’s ‘ Life of Jesus, M. 
Scherer found but slight fault with that writer’s blasphemies. 
Since then he has occupied himself chiefly with literary trifling, 
exquisite in its delicacy of style and criticism, but still only 
representing the husks of that food he might have given to the 
thinking world. 

At is possible that the National Church of Geneva permits a 
very liberal interpretation of Biblical authority by some of its 
members. As we have seen, there is no restriction on the 
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amount of divergence from orthodoxy. Its present adherence 
to the great doctrines of Christianity is, as far as man’s prevision 
extends, accidental. What direction may be taken by the 
‘Progress’ which advertises its line of march in the Genevan 
microcosm, has yet to be seen. 

The past year was marked by two events that cast light on the 
developments, political and religious, of the stronghold of repub- 
licanism. The popular and subtle Curé of the parish has been 
consecrated with special blessing from the Pope auxiliary Bishop 
of Geneva. He is the first resident bishop since Pierre de la Baline 
was driven out by the reformers. A Genoese by birth, he anx- 
iously professes perfect liberality of opinion, and he affects to 
sympathise with the most eager admirers of modern developments. 
Monseigneur Mermillod represents the success of his creed at 
Geneva, as forty years ago the violent and unconciliating Curé 
Vuarin represented its struggle with traditional if not religious 
prejudices, Monseigneur Mermillod, chief of a majority in the 
canton, can afford to be affectionate and patronizing. It issaid by 
some of the citizens who look gloomily on the present aspect of 
affairs, that the Roman Catholic may ere long be the recognised 
Church of the State, and that the eloquent and courteous Bisho 
may some day preach in the Cathedral where Calvin denounce 
its ancient episcopal tenants with such energy. The political 
changes of last year, however, have we think postponed the 
Roman Catholic triumph. M. Fazy having accomplished the 
overthrow of the Conservative democrats by a skilful use of Pro- 
testant liberalism, turned, when in power, for support to the 
French and Savoyard roughs. To keep them in good humour, 
it was necessary to satisfy the gradual demands of their clergy, 
who were not slow to profit by their opportunity of regaining 
Geneva. 

Protestant propagandism, which became active among the 
citizens of the old Conservative party, gained, it is true, some 
converts among the children of mixed marriages, and, perhaps, 
some doubtful adherents among extreme republicans, but their 
efforts have been as nothing by the side of Roman Catholic 
advance. The census of 1850 gave as the population of the 
Genevan canton 29,764 Catholics to 34,212 Protestants. That of 
1860 shows 42,099 Catholics to 40,069 Protestants, with an item 
of 668 persons who did not profess any form of Christianity. 
The great influx of strangers accounts for the remarkable in-~ 
crease that has been fostered for political purposes by the 
Government, but which undoubtedly places physical force on 
the side of Rome. 

We have not space here to depict fully the abandonment of 
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principles by the model republicans of Geneva in the eagerness 
of party contests. At the elections, which are so arranged as to 
take place every year, either of the State or Legislative Councils, 
no question of policy is discussed. Attention is fixed not on 
the return of good representatives, but on the triumph of a 
clique. In proportion as M. Fazy’s system, financial or execu- 
tive, gradually inspired increased suspicion among the more 
honest of the citizens, every ingenious method of bribery was 
unscrupulously used by his adherents to keep themselves in 
office. Nothing has more conduced to his decline lately in 
popular estimation, even among the lower orders, than his 
avowed countenance of a gambling-house which had been es- 
tablished in his ‘ Palace’ contrary to the laws of the canton, 
and contrary to every tradition of the town. It is said that the 
profits of the establishment were largely spent in treating the 
voters at the yearly elections. Late revelations have shown, 
besides, that the republic of Geneva has placed the election 
system on a yet wider basis than universal suffrage. Three 
thousand votes were manufactured illegally, to maintain the 
Fazy Government in power, that should not be modified by the 
introduction into the State Council of even one independent 
member. 
Our readers can picture the demoralization of every kind 
that ensued in the republic; and any persons resident at Geneva, 
however they may have been shocked, cannot have been sur- 
prised, by the events of last August. In the selfish alarm of 
the Government at the election of one independent member 
among the seven who form the Executive Council, the legal 
majority was set aside by a packed committee appointed to ex- 
amine the returns. When the indignant Independents, as the 
reactionary party call themselves, insisted on justice being done, 
and on the due election of their candidate, they were shot down 
in the streets of the Radical quarter. As an excuse it was pleaded, 
that their procession, which was a legal and even usual accom- 
paniment to the proclamation that they had obtained from 
the Government, should not have ventured into the adverse 
faubourg! Whatever be the question of their prudence, three 
lives were lost by an organized street assassination. The ex- 
cellent bearing of the Independents, who showed that some of 
the old Genevan self-control and strength in a rightful cause 
existed still, averted what might have been a most sanguinary 
struggle between the rival camps on either side the Rhone. 

A street fusillade, not infrequent in the annals of Geneva, is, 
however, not so remarkable as the conduct afterwards pursued 
by the Governments both Federal and Cantonal. By an ingenious 
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legal argument, the assassins who had deliberately fired on an 
unarmed and strictly legitimate procession, were handed over to 
the Federal authorities, who on the failure of Cantonal govern- 
ment had immediately interposed with a strong armed force. 
The Federal interference could only apply to political offences, 
however; and so it happened that the criminals were elaborately 
tried merely on a charge of contempt for authority, while the 
question of assassination, or even of manslaughter, remained ab- 
solutely untouched. We have no hesitation in saying that their 
trial was a solemn farce, conducted, however, with much elo- 
quence and vehement appeals to the rights of men on either 
side. All the persons implicated were acquitted, with an ease 
that was more convenient than just ; nor did the verdict of the 
jury excite much indignation in the minds of the Conservative 
party. They had been prepared for it by a long series of events. 
Thus in the republic of Calvin, where the fashion of a cravat or 
the dancing of a citizen had once been subjects of legal cogni- 
zance, the year 1864 saw public and unprovoked assassination 
go unpunished. 

But even as we write, there are signs of reaction in the ancient 
city from the corrupt sway that its first experiment in universal 
suffrage had imposed on it. Attention is now fixed on certain 
malpractices that have been traced to its Radical officials, which 
speak more loudly to the intelligent citizens than any theories, 
however splendid, of red republicanism. In spite of the degra- 
dation of the Genevese Government, and the demoralization of a 
large part of the Genevese population, it seems as if a better and 

urer democracy were soon to assert itself. However extreme 
in their doctrines, we hope the future rulers of the canton may 
not emulate the corruption of the demagogues who have lately 
governed it. A reform association is now at work, headed by 
the distinguished name of Ernest Naville, which may restore 
some dignity to the electoral system so outraged by M. Fazy. 

Politically, Geneva has not of late years earned a desirable 
reputation ; and even the more violent Radicals in the other 
cantons have viewed her with distrust and alienation as a trou- 
blesome acquisition. We are glad to revert to the activity of 
the little republic in the literary and scientific world, and to the 
attitude of its superior classes. They have been severely blamed 


for their quiescence after the assumption of dictatorship by _ 


M. Fazy ; but in truth there was no political opening for them 
during the first flush of his triumph. They withdrew to their 
homes, and listened to the tune—‘ Aristocrate, fais ta priére : 
‘& genoux devant,’ &c., which was sung under their windows by 
the very ‘gamins’ they were supporting at school. Disgusted 
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and disappointed, we do not wonder that the highly thoughtful 
and refined upper ranks left all the responsibility of their actions 
to the ‘dangerous’ class that was supreme. The separation 
was complete between the gentlemen in broadcloth and the gen- 


tlemen in blouses; and though of late years there has been|i 


something done to lessen the angry bitterness of feeling between 
the citizens ‘du haut’ and the people of the ‘faubourg,’ it still 
exists to a degree that we hope is unknown in other towns. In 
their enforced retreat, the upper class devoted themselves, with 
few exceptions, to a useful and laborious pursuit of science and 
literature. Their incomes, derived in great measure from foreign 
stock, afforded them none of the occupation that interests Eng- 
lishmen of large property, and allowed them untroubled leisure 
to study or travel. The result in the small society ‘du haut’ is 
very striking to a stranger: nowhere is there such eager strain 
after advance in every sort of intellectual activity ; nowhere is 
mediocrity received so badly, or even excellence so criticised, as 
by these connoisseurs of everything under the sun. If a course 
of lectures is advertised, every place is at once filled up, no 
matter what the subject. The sceptical theories in comparative 
anatomy of Professor Vogt attract eager listeners, who next day 
go to hear the finished rhetoric of Professor Munier’s sermons. 

here is an almost feverish energy in creating charitable associa- 
tions: there exist, we believe, in Geneva, two hundred and 
twenty societies having in view some kind of public good. Edu- 
cation, of course, fills a considerable place in the efforts of the 
benevolent; and Geneva is still, in some degree, the schoolmaster 
of Europe, the resort of students of every creed, who find them- 
selves at home in the cosmopolitan town. The Russian church 
now building lifts its Byzantine cupola beside the Gothic towers 
of St. Pierre; the Jewish synagogue is hard by a Freemason 
temple. A handsome cathedral of Notre Dame rises on the site 
of the old walls. It would be hard to say what sect of Christi- 
anity—what religion, from Mormonism to a Propagandist Ra- 
tionalism—is unrepresented in the motley republic, the eclectic- 
ally combined people of which, taste as inclination and liberalism 
incline them, either the eloquence of Mermillod, or the ex- 
hortations of their own favourite pastors. We cannot be sur- 
prised that many are occasional visitors to our Anglican church, 
the services of which are so well and yet simply given by the 
excellent English chaplain, who thoroughly represents the broad 
and liberal orthodoxy of his Church. The firmness of our system 
is nowhere more apparent than at Geneva, where Anglicanism, 
understood evangelically, stands as a rock among the new and 
old forms of religion. 
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But space would fail us were we to enumerate the various 
objects of Genevese activity. The republic is still true to her 
central position, and perhaps more than ever restless in her 
eagerness for Progress, since the grasp of Calvin has relaxed. She 
is now once more like the Geneva that opened her gates to re- 
ceive him because he preached liberty, not because he required 
orthodoxy. Her present expansion is not religious; her very 
philanthropies are based rather on socialism than on Christian 
charity : still we may recal the fact that even last year Geneva 
was the originating member of the congress that assembled to 
mature a plan for helping the sick and wounded in time of war, 
to which all the Great Powers have since given their hearty 
assent. 

No sphere seems indifferent to her modern restlessness ; and 
art and light literature are not neglected now, as they were 
during Calvin’s reign. Still, while Geneva is the metropolis 
of reform and revolution, she can be but a provincial town for 
those arts that require a larger theatre for their healthy deve- 
lopment. Students at a distance can benefit by the De la Rives 
and De Candolles who illustrate Genevese science; but the 
artists of the country must compete for honour in the great 
centres of Europe. Thus Genevese art loses its nationality in 
the crowded exhibitions of the great cities, however largely it 
may contribute to their excellence. Calame’s name must dis- 
tinguish Switzerland in other countries; but it is as the first 
painter of the higher Alps, and not as belonging to a Genevan 
school. His pictures of Monte Rosa and the Oberland Giants 
have nothing to do with Genevese art, which, however excellent 
in the works of Loppé, and Castan, and Humbert, finds its way 
chiefly to Paris. How lovely are the Italian scenes of Van 
Muyden, we hope many in England already know, as they have 
found their way into some of our private collections. But who 
knows Pradier as aught but Parisian? Who guesses that some 
of the most charming contributors to the Revue des Deux Mondes 
are Genevese? Who among us couples the name of Toppfer, how- 
ever eminently homely a writer, or those of Bungener and De 
Gasparin, with the dusty town we hurry through on our way to 
the eternal snows beyond her? We hardly realize that Geneva, 
with her forty thousand inhabitants, is not a hanger on, but a 
powerful contributor to Paris literature of the best sort. 

It seems to us that the true pride of Geneva ought to lie, not 
in her late showy material development, but in the moral and 
intellectual example that she may peculiarly exhibit to Europe, 
situated as she is, a free city in central Europe, and possessed 
of the widest-spread language of the modern world, for French 
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is familiar to the other great nations, and seems a necessity to 
all educated people. Her characteristic manufacture of watches 
may fail in the new competition with other countries; she may 
some day be materially annexed, though we think even M. Fazy’s 
long ag goearen of her ruin will hardly bring about such a cata- 
strophe ; yet we shall always look in Geneva for energetic intel- 
lectual action. She must, it appears from the experience of so 
many centuries to guide our conclusion, be the apostle of pro- 
gress and reform. We trust she may not be a martyr to the 
cause, sacrificed by its false prophets. She has much to hope, 
but perhaps even more to dread, in the future ; for she appears 
gifted with many of the qualities, and cursed with many of the 
defects, of a forlorn hope in the army of reformers. 


Arr. IV.—(1.) Letters on Natural Magic. By Sir Davi Brewster, 
LL.D. Pp. 351. London. 1861. 


(2.) Magic, Pretended Miracles, etc. The Religious Tract Society. 
Pp. 192. 


(3.) Memoirs of Robert Houdin. Written by Himself. 2 Vols. 
London. 1859. 


(4.) Chymical, Natural, and Physical Magic. By G. W. 8. Presse. 
8rd edition, pp. 201. London. 1865. 


(5.) New Book of Magic. By M. Hartz. Pp. 24. Huddersfield. 
1864. 


(6.) Manuel de Physique Amusante. 8me edition. Paris. 1811. 
(7.) La Magie Blanche Dévoilée. Par M. Decremps. Paris. 1789. 
(8.) Zestament de Jérome Sharp. Paris. 1789. 


(9.) The Whole Art of Legerdemain; or, Hocus Pocus in Perfection. 
By H. Dean. 8th edition. London. 1781. 


‘In the monastery of Isenach’ (writes Luther) ‘stands an image, 
which I have seen. When a wealthy person came thither to pray 
to it (it was Mary with her child), the child turned away its face 
from the sinner to the mother, as if it refused to give ear to his 
praying, and was, therefore, to seek mediation and help from Mary 
the mother. But, if the sinner gave liberally to that monastery, 
then the child turned to him again; and if he promised to give 
more, then the child showed itself very friendly and loving, and 
stretched out his arms over him, in the form of across. But this 
image was made hollow within, and prepared with locks, lines, and 
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screws; and behind it stood a knave, to work them: and so were 
the people mocked and deceived, taking it to be a miracle wrought 
by Divine Providence.’ 

Priests and hierophants have, indeed, been the conjurors of 
their day. There were the ‘ magicians’ of Egypt, who, in partial 
imitation of the miracles of Moses, managed to turn rods into 
serpents and water into blood, by means of ‘ their enchantments.’ 
There were the ‘astrologers,’ ‘stargazers, ‘monthly prognostica- 
‘tors, the ‘sorcerers,’ ‘soothsayers,’ ‘Chaldeans,’ or ‘ wise men’ of 
Babylon ; and the powerful sacerdotal order of the Magi, who 
were professors of the preternatural and interpreters of dreams, 
at the courts of the Medes and Persians. There were also the 
‘wizards,’ ‘witches,’ ‘enchanters,’ ‘charmers,’ ‘necromancers,’ 
‘observers of times,’ ‘consulters with familiar spirits,’ those 
‘that used divination,—all condemned to death by the Hebrew 
law. There was the woman of Endor, that ‘divined by a fami- 
‘liar spirit, by whose aid she ‘saw gods ascending out of the 
earth,’ and brought again from the ghosts of Hades the person 
of the holy prophet,—‘ an old man cometh up, and he is covered 
‘with a mantle ; ‘and Saul perceived that it was Samuel,’ And 
in a later age, Paul found at_Thyatira ‘a certain damsel pos--¢ 
‘sessed with a spirit of divination, which brought her master 
‘much gain by soothsaying.’ And at Ephesus (celebrated for its 
magical arts and incantations, and for its wonder-working amulets 
or charms, called ‘ Ephesian letters’) were ‘ exorcists’ and ‘many 
‘ which used curious arts,’ who, when converted by the preaching 
of the apostles, burned their costly and mysterious ‘books’ 
‘before all men.’ Fortune-telling, which was so famous among 
the Chaldeans that no step was taken, no relation formed, no 
house built, no journey undertaken, no campaign begun, till the 
wise men had ascertained the lucky day and promised a happy 
issue, became developed into a learned science. So that Cicero 
(De Divinatione) and Carden (De Sapientid) describe at length 
the processes of Aéromancy—divining by the air; Arithmo- 
mancy—divining by means of numbers ; Capnomancy—by the 
smoke of sacrifices ; Chiromancy—by the lines on the palm of 
the hand ; Hydromancy—by water ; Pyromancy—by fire ; and 
SO on. 

But it appears that those forward people, ‘the ancients,’ were 
also well up in tricks of natural philosophy, which, having 
astounded and terrified the superstitious of past ages, are now 
occasionally revived for innocent amusement by popular lecturers 
and professors of legerdemain. Thus, a little knowledge of 
acoustics did wonders for Pagan priestcraft. There were the 
golden virgins whose ravishing voices resounded through the 
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temple of Delphi. There was the stone from the river Pactolus, 
whose trumpet notes scared the robber from the treasure which 
it guarded. There was the labyrinth of Egypt, containing twelve 
palaces and fifteen hundred subterranean apartments, wherein 
the gods were made to speak in a voice of thunder. Pliny tells 
us that some of the palaces were so constructed that their doors 
could not be opened without permitting peals of thunder to 
resound in the interior. When Darius Hystaspes ascended his 
throne, and allowed his subjects to prostrate themselves before 
him as a god, the divinity of his character was impressed upon 
his worshippers by bursts of thunder and flashes of lightning. 
These effects may have been admirably produced by the lateral 
shaking of a suspended sheet of iron and throwing the powder 
of resin and the dust of lycopodium through a flame. There 
was the classic miracle of Memnon; the sitting colossus at 
Thebes, which daily, at sunrise, uttered a sound somewhat like 
the breaking of a metallic ring or the snapping of a harp-string. 
The mystery attaching to this old-world time-gun is not, per- 
haps, altogether cleared up. The occurrence of a similar sound 
in a granite monument at Carnac, when catching the first rays 
of a fervid sun, points to the sudden transmission of rarefied or 
expanded air through the crevices of a sonorous stone, as the 
elucidation applicable to the vocal Memnon. But at any rate 
the fact was probably improved upon by the ingenious. For it 
is related that the statue saluted the Emperor Adrian and his 
queen Sabina twice ; while persons of humble rank had to visit 
the spot more than one morning before their curiosity was grati- 
fied. In the lap of the figure is a stone which, when struck by 
a hammer, emits a sound like the striking of brass; and Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson deciphered in the inscriptions that one 
Ballilla had compared the note to the same metallic sound. One 
of the ancient wonders was the speaking head of Orpheus, 
which uttered its oracular responses at Lesbos ; it was famous. 
throughout Greece and Persia, and had the credit of predicting 
the death of Cyrus in his expedition into Scythia. Odin, the 
mighty magician of the North, who imported into Scandinavia 
the magical arts of the East, possessed a speaking head, said to 
be that of the sage Minos, which he had encased in gold, and 
which uttered sentences that had all the authority of a divine 
revelation. It is not at all likely that these talkative busts were 
anything more than conjuring tricks—clever illusions. Genuine 
automata, which imitated human speech by mechanical ingenui- 
ties, with no attempt at deception, are believed to be the product 
of skill in later ages. As, for instance, the speaking head of 
brass constructed by the celebrated mechanic Gerbert, who filled 
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the Papal chair A.D. 1000, under the name of Pope Sylvester the 
Second. And, again, the head executed by Albertus Magnus in 
the thirteenth century, which both moved and spoke. It was 
made of earthenware ; and Thomas Aquinas is said to have been 
so terrified when he saw it, that he broke it in pieces ; the poor 
mechanist exclaiming, ‘There goes the labour of thirty years.’ 
Possibly, in some of the ancient speaking figures, the deception 
may have been effected by means of ventriloquism, the voice 
issuing from the mouth of the visible living exhibitor, and not 
from the image at all. But it is more probable that the sound, 
in most cases, was conveyed by a pipe from a person in another 
apartment to the mouth of the figure. Lucian expressly informs 
us, that the impostor Alexander made his figure of sculapius 
speak by transmitting his voice through the gullet of a crane to 
the mouth of the statue. And a passage in Theodoretus shows 
that, in the fourth century, when Bishop Theophilus broke to 
pieces the statues at Alexandria, he found some which were 
hollow, and which were so placed against a wall that a priest 
could conceal himself behind them, and address the ignorant 
spectators through their mouths. 

At the court of Charles the Second, one Thomas Irson exhi- 
bited a simple wooden head which, without apparent mechanism, 
seemed to conduct an animated conversation. When the 
astonishment had become very general, a Popish priest was dis- 
covered by one of the royal pages in an adjoining apartment. 
The questions whispered into the ear of the figure were answered 
with great ability by this learned person’s speaking through a 
pipe in the same language in which the questions were proposed. 
Other deceptions of the same class have counterfeited the merits 
of a real automaton, by placing the head upon a hollow pedestal, 
containing a pair of bellows, a sounding-board, a cylinder, and 
pipes, supposed to represent the organs of speech. One of the 
most meritorious similar illusions of modern times was the 
‘ Invisible Girl’ of M. Charles—an ethereal lady, who conversed 
in different languages, sang beautifully, and made the most lively 
and appropriate remarks upon her audience ; and all from the 
inside of a hollow copper ball about a foot in diameter, having 
four trumpets projecting from it, and suspended by ribbons and 
wires in a light frame placed in the middle of a room. 

The principles of hydrostatics were undoubtedly employed by _ 
the ancient sages in certain of their juggling wonders. The 
laws of equilibrium and pressure of fluids will probably explain 
the marvellous fountain which Pliny describes in the island of 
Andros as discharging wine for seven days, and water during the 
rest of the year; the spring of oil which broke out in Rome to 
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welcome the return of Augustus from the Sicilian war; the 
three empty urns which filled themselves with wine at the 
annual feast of Bacchus in the city of Elis; and the glass tomb 
of Belus which was full of oil, and, when once emptied by 
Xerxes, could not be filled again. 

The Roman priests brought fluxes of blood from images ; such 
as that said to have flowed from the statue of Minerva at 
Modena, before the battle at that place. They had also weeping 
statues and perpetual lamps. Ecclesiastical writers of the middle 
ages abound with relations of Madonnas, crucifixes, and wafers 
bleeding ; and in modern days we are still familiar with the 
tears of Popish dolls and pictures. 

There must have been clever mechanicians, too, among the 
contrivers of the Pagan religious impostures. When, in some of 
the infamous mysteries of ancient Rome, the unfortunate victims 
were carried off by the gods, there is reason to believe that they 
were hurried away by the power of machinery. When the phi- 
losopher Apollonius, conducted by the Indian priests to the 
temple of their god, felt the earth rising and falling beneath his 
feet, like the agitated sea, he was no doubt placed upon a moving 
floor capable of imitating the heavings of the waves; and the 
rapid descent of those who consulted the oracle in the cave of 
Trophonius, was no doubt accomplished by mechanical arrange- 
ments. One of the newest toys of children is ‘the walking doll :’ 
while, in olden times, peripatetic figures were the tools of a de- 
luding priesthood. There were walking statues at Antium and 
in the temple of Hierapolis. Homer tells us that the tripods 
constructed by Vulcan for the banqueting-hall of the gods, ad- 
vanced of their own accord to the table, and again returned to 
their place. Aristotle, also, mentions self-moving tripods, and 
Philostratus records that Apollonius saw and admired similar 
pieces of mechanism in the Indian temples. Aristotle speaks of 
a wooden Venus, which moved about in consequence of quick- 
silver being poured into its interior. But Dedalus constructed 
statues to-move so spontaneously that Plato, Aristotle, and others, 
have related how it was necessary to tie them in order to prevent 
them from running away! Aulus Gellius informs us, on the 
authority of Favorinus, that Archytas of Tarentum, about four 
centuries before the Christian era, constructed a wooden pigeon 
that was capable of flying, but when it had once alighted it could 
not again resume its flight. It does not appear that Archytas 
anticipated the invention which the French aeronauts are now 
anxiously seeking—that is, a flying machine heavier thanthe atmo- 
spheric air ; for Aulus Gellius adds, that the dove was suspended 
by balancing, as well as animated by a concealed aura, or spirit. 
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Probably some of the ancient wonders have been a joint pro- 
duction of the mechanicians and the historians, as remarkable 
examples of exaggeration and mystification have occurred in later 
times. There is, for. instance, the wooden eagle of Johann 
Miiller, alias Regiomontanus, three hundred years ago, which, 
after soaring aloft in the air, flew to meet the German Emperor 
on his arrival at Nuremberg, returned and perched upon the city 
gate, and then rose up, flapped its wings, and saluted the pass- 
ing monarch by an inclination of its body. And the same 
mechanician constructed a steel fly which would crawl round a 
table, and on that same occasion flew three times round the 
emperor, and then alighted buzzing on his hand. Had the 
chroniclers confined themselves to the facts, the credible part of 
the story would have been the natural-looking movements of a 
bird-model placed upon the city gate, and the creeping or leap- 
ing of a tiny fly actuated by internal clock-work. 

But we meet with still more monstrous expansions of matter- 
of-fact. Gervais, chancellor to the Emperor Otho the Third, 
writes that ‘the sage Virgilius, Bishop of Naples, made a brass 
‘ fly, which he placed on one of the city gates, and this mechanical 
‘ fly, trained like a shepherd’s dog, prevented any other fly 
‘entering Naples ; so much so, that during eight years the meat 
‘ exposed for sale in the market was never once tainted.’ Francis 
Picus relates that Roger Bacon, aided by Thomas Bungey, his 
brother in religion, after having rendered their bodies ‘equal and 
‘tempered by chemistry,’ employed the Speculum Amuchesi to 
construct a brazen head which should tell them if there were any 
mode of inclosing the whole of England by a high wall. They 
forged at it for seven years without relaxation ; but misfortune 
willed it that when the head spoke the two monks did not hear it, 
as they were engaged on something else. How did the two intrepid 
blacksmiths know that the head had spoken when they were not 
present to hear it? All these mechanical imitations of animate 
nature, however, were surpassed by an invention described in 
the ‘Journal des Savans,’ A.D. 1677, as ‘the artificial man of 
‘ Reysolius—a statue so resembling the human form, that, with 
‘ the exception of the operations of the soul, everything that takes 
‘ place in the body may be witnessed.’ 

The history of modern automata—constructed to play the 


flute, the trumpet, the piano, and other instruments; to write” 


and draw, to imitate the movements of serpents, caterpillars, 

spiders, mice, and to flutter and pipe like songsters of the grove— 

is foreign to our present subject. But among such marvels of 

mechanical art really pertaining to the list of conjuring tricks 

may be named Kempelen’s Automaton Chess-player, and even 
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Vaucanson’s wonderful Automaton Duck. In the former machine, 
a display of sham mechanism served only as a cloak for the real 
player,—a quondam Polish insurgent, named Worousky, whose 
wounds had rendered necessary the amputation of both legs. 
Robert Houdin, in his ‘ Autobiography,’ gives a romantic account 
of the origin of the whole deception; the manner in which the 
mutilated chess champion was secreted inside the figure of a 
Turk; how he was ‘ packed for travelling,’ so as never to be seen 
in the suite of the exhibiting mechanician ; and how the figure 
played a perilous game with the Empress Catherine of Russia, 
and swept all the pieces off the board when she attempted to 
cheat. 

Vaucanson’s celebrated duck—which accurately executed all 
the movements and gestures of the living bird, performed all the 
quick motions of the head and throat, quacked in the most 
natural manner, muddled in the water, drank water with its bill, 
stretched out its neck to pick up corn, swallowed, digested, and 
discharged the digested food—was not without a conjuror’s 
illusion. Houdin had the duck to repair ; and writes :— 


‘The digestion, so pompously announced in the memoir, was only 
a mystification, a real canard, in fact, Decidedly I must bow before 
Vaucanson’s genius for juggling. The trick was as simple as it was 
interesting. A vase, containing seed steeped in water, was placed 
before the bird. The motion of the bill in dabbling crushed the 
food, and facilitated its introduction into a pipe placed beneath the 
lower mandible. The water and seed thus swallowed fell into a box 
laced under the bird’s stomach, which was emptied every three or 
iver days. The other part of the operation was thus effected: 
bread-crumb, coloured green, was expelled by a forcing-pump, and 
carefully caught on a silver salver as the result of artificial digestion. 
This was handed round to be admired, while the ingenious trickster 
laughed in his sleeve at the credulity of the public.’ 


Various automaton figures are employed by modern wizards ; 
as the magician that answers questions by striking a bell; the 
peacock that expands its gorgeous plumes, and displays all the 
movements and sounds of the living bird; the little Harlequin 
doll which pops its head out of a box, sits upon the front of the 
box, wags its head, swings its legs, blows a whistle, smokes a 
cigar, and fights and kicks vigorously when the exhibitor at- 
tempts to remove it. 

Those combinations of lenses and mirrors which constitute 
the telescope and microscope were unknown in classic times; 
but there is reason for supposing that lenses and mirrors were 
employed to present the apparition of the gods. And though 
the magic lantern was invented by Kircher in the middle of the 
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seventeenth century, the optical displays in some of the ancient 
temples much resembled the transformation of the modern 
phantasmagoria. In very early times, mirrors of steel, silver, 
and of a composition of copper and tin, were in use ; and it 
appears also, from a passage in Pliny, that glass mirrors were 
made at Sidon. And the magicians employed plane, polygonal, 
and concave mirrors, to give multiplied and inverted images of 
objects. In the ancient temple of Hercules, at Tyre, Pliny says 
there was a seat made of consecrated stone, ‘from which the 
‘gods easily rose.’ A®sculapius often exhibited himself to his wor- 
shippers in his temple at Tarsus ; and the temple of Enguinum, 
in Sicily, was celebrated as the place where the goddesses ex- 
hibited themselves to mortal gaze. Iamblichus informs us that 
the priests caused the gods to appear among the vapours disen- 
gaged from fire ; and the conjuror Maximus terrified his audi- 
ence by making the statue of Hecate laugh while in the middle 
of the smoke of burning incense. M. Salverte, in a work on the 
occult sciences, quotes the following from Damascius :—‘In a 
‘manifestation which ought not to be revealed, there appeared 
‘upon the wall of thé temple a mass of light, which at first 
‘seemed to be very remote; it transformed itself, in coming 
‘nearer, into a face evidently divine and supernatural, of a severe 
‘aspect, but mixed with gentleness, and extremely beautiful. 
‘ According to the institutions of a mysterious religion, the Alex- 
‘andrians honoured it as Osiris and Adonis. At a later date, 
the Emperor Basil of Macedonia, inconsolable at the loss of his 
son, had recourse to the prayers of the Pontiff Theodore, who 
was celebrated for his power of working miracles. The ecclesi- 
astical conjuror exhibited to him the image of his beloved son, 
magnificently dressed and mounted upon a superb charger ; the 
youth rushed towards his father, threw himself into his arms, 
and disappeared. 

In all these cases, the visible aérial images of pictures, in- 
animate objects, or living persons, increasing or diminishing, 
advancing, retiring, or vanishing, required for their production 
only a proper employment of the concave mirror. A more 
modern trick of this kind is that of the mysterious dagger, which 
suddenly appears to strike at the body of a spectator just as he 
is about to grasp some fruit from a basket. 

The celebrated Benvenuto Cellini, in the middle of the six- - 
teenth century, witnessed some feats of necromancy by a 
Sicilian priest who cultivated the black art. After long in- 
cantations in a magic circle, and burning large quantities of 
perfumes, the priest (he says) ‘called by their names a mul- 
‘titude of demons, and questioned them by the power of the 
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‘eternal uncreated God, who lives for ever, in the Hebrew 
‘language, as likewise in Latin and Greek ; insomuch that the 
‘amphitheatre was filled with thousands of devils. He requested 
‘me to stand resolutely by him, because the legions were now 
‘above a thousand more in number than he had designed ; and 
‘the truth is, I gave myself over for a dead man, seeing the 
‘horrid fright the necromancer was in.’ Evidently these ap- 
pearances were aérial images thrown by one or more concave 
mirrors upon the wreaths of smoke from the burning per- 
fumes; and they were focussed within the magic circle, inside 
which the beholders were rigidly confined. 

All optical illusions have culminated, in the present day, - 
in the ghosts of Messrs. Dircks and Pepper, the numerous 
modifications of the phantasmagoria and dissolving views, and 
the transformation of pictorial figures into apparent solids by 
the stereoscope. 

Chemistry has given assistance to conjurors. Marcus, the 
chief of one of the sects in the second century that sought 
to amalgamate Paganism with Christianity, performed a miracle 
upon colours. He filled three transparent glasses with white 
wine, and while he prayed, the wine in one of the glasses 
became red like blood, that in another became purple, and 
that in the third sky-blue. Protean transformations much 
more varied and surprising are easily wrought by chemical 
secrets confided to our juveniles in scientific play-books. If 
while worship was being offered in a temple, a white robe or a 
veil covering sacred things should be seen to assume the colour 
of blood, the omen might well be regarded as presaging fearful 
disasters. But by pouring lime-water into the juice of beet- 
root, we obtain a colourless liquid, and a piece of white cloth 
dipped in this and rapidly dried, will become red in a few hours 
by mere contact with the air. Professor Beyruss astonished the 
Court of the Duke of Brunswick by announcing one day that his 
white dress should change to a red one during dinner ; when the 
miraculous dyeing took place, most likely by the foregoing pro- 
cess. 

An old Archbishop of York once said, ‘None but the Pope 
‘and his scholars can cogge a miracle kindlie, and he and his 
‘priests can despatch a miracle as easily as a squirrel can crack a 
‘nutte. A miracle in the bread, a miracle in the wine, a miracle 
‘in the holy water, a miracle in holy oyle, a miracle in lamps, 
‘candles, beades, bones, stones ; nothing done in religion without 
‘a miracle and a vice. One of the most renowned among the 
Popish miracles is the liquefaction of a saint’s blood, played off by 
the great Ambrose at Milan, in the fourth century, and still 
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honoured and believed in—the sanguineous juggle of St. Januarius 
at Naples. The assembled worshippers are shown a substance 
appearing in a congealed state; but, as masses are performed by 
the priests, it melts into a crimson fluid that boils over the vessel 
which contains it. A friend of ours (a staunch Protestant), 
when visiting the Jesuit College at Stonyhurst, was recom- 
mended by the father, who acted as polite cicerone of the 
establishment, to witness this miracle at Naples ; for, ‘if he re- 
‘collected rightly, it was this that convinced Sir Humphrey Davy.’ 
We imagine that Sir Humphrey knew sufficient chemistry to 
‘do in like manner with his enchantments.’ M. Neumann, of 
Berlin, performed the miracle with all the circumstances of the 
Neapolitan experiment. And any sharp lad, well up in parlour 
magic, can do the same—not, however, to aid the designs of 
priestcraft, but for the innocent purpose of telling a lady ‘if she 
‘is in love.’ Here is the recipe. Redden sulphuric ether with 
the drug alkanet-root, and then saturate the tincture with sper- 
maceti. This preparation is solid at 50° of Fahrenheit, and 
melts and boils at 60°, or when held in a phial or wineglass in 
the hand. The warmth of a public assembly is amply sufficient 
to work the miracle. 

One of the oldest magic feats is the breathing out of fire and 
flame. During an insurrection of the slaves in Sicily, in the 
second century before Christ, a Syrian, named Eunus, established 
himself as their leader, by a pretension to miraculous power. 
When he wished to inspire his followers with courage, he breathed 
flames or sparks among them from his mouth, at the same time 
that he was rousing them by his eloquence. Florus says that 
Eunus filled a perforated nutshell with sulphur and fire, and 
having concealed it in his mouth, he breathed gently through it 
while he was speaking. Jerome relates that the rabbi Barcho- 
chebas, who headed the Jews in their last revolt against Hadrian, 
made them believe that he was the Messiah, by vomiting flames 
from his mouth. At a later period, the Emperor Constantius 
was thrown into a state of alarm when Valentinian informed him 
that he had seen one of the body-guards breathing out fire and 
smoke. 

In the present day, the same feat (performed with a little ball 
of burning flax or hemp, rolled up in some additional flax) excites 
the harmless wonder of gaping rustics at country fairs. : 

The priestesses of Diana at Castabala, in Cappadocia, were 
accustomed (according to Strabo) to walk over burning coals. 
At the annual festival which was held in the temple of Apollo, 
on Mount Soracte, in Etruria, the Hirpi also marched over burn- 
ing coals, and on this account they were exempted from military 
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services, and received other privileges from the Roman Senate. 
Varro ascribed this power of resisting fire to some finiment with 
which they pa the soles of their feet. In the ancient and 
also medizval trial of ordeal by fire, many of the accused touched 
the red-hot iron with impunity. In Catholic countries the ordeal 
was conducted in a church under the inspection of the clergy, 
and the accused were placed under the care of the priests for 
three days and nights both before and after the trial. Under 
pretence of preventing any preparation of the hands by art, the 
hands were covered up and sealed ; and thus ample opportunity 
was given for the priests to apply a ‘ preventive’ to those whom 
they wished to acquit. There is a story of a Jesuit astonishing 
an Augustine friar, by taking live coals off the kitchen fire, and 
carrying them in his naked hands, which feat became noised 
abroad as a miracle. 

In more recent times jugglers have appeared to be incom- 
bustible, washing their hands in molten lead, taking boiling oil 
into the mouth, and so on. A conjuror at Naples performed 
these wonders by rubbing his skin with hard soap, and covering 
his tongue with hard soap, with a layer of powdered sugar over 
that. Another composition for the purpose consists of soap and 
alum ; a more complicated one is compounded of camphor, aqua 
vitee, quicksilver, storax, and hematite or red stone. But a 
German chemist at Bonn, not long ago, plunged his naked arm 
into a bath of melted bronze, experiencing only a sensation of 
warmth, and when his arm had been previously washed with 
water, the fiery bath gave a sensation of actual cold. A lecturer 
at our ‘ Polytechnic’ has marched his attendants barefoot over 
a numbey of red-hot iron plates laid upon bricks, and having 
wetted his fingers with ammonia, has dipped them into a crucible 
of melted lead, and let the metal run off in the shape of bullets 
into a shallow cistern of water. Houdin tells us the delight he 
experienced when he first dared to dabble his hands in molten 
iron as it flowed in a stream from a foundry furnace, and felt 
that though the intense heat of the metal scorched his eyes at 
some distance, yet it did not reduce his hands to charcoal. The 
only precaution adopted was to dip his hands in a bucket of 
water, and ‘dry them well,’ when they were sufficiently damp 
to furnish a stratum of vapour interposed between the skin and 
the contact of the fused metal. 

We have grouped together a number of magic marvels, but 
a greater wonder than all these is the fact that men of high 
intellectual attainments in the present day, with the history of 
conjuring deceptions before them, are found ready to surrender 
their reason in the presence of any new juggle which they are 
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not able at once to explain. And if philosophers are sometimes 
prone to look serious at alleged manifestations of the preter- 
natural—-too forward in admitting that some novel mechanical 
enigma may be insoluble by the common laws of physics—it is 
but natural that the credulous and simple-minded should fall 
victims to cunning imposture. It is only a few years ago that 
an extraordinary impression was produced upon people who 
ought to have known better, by Mr. Lane’s account of an 

tian necromancer. This magician poured a little ink into a boy’s 
hand, and after invoking the spirits, and so on, caused the lad 
to behold in the ink, as in a mirror, the likeness of any person 
called for by the audience. For instance, Mr. Lane was astonished 
at hearing the boy describe very accurately the person of M. 
Burckhardt, with whom the magician was certainly unacquainted, 
while another gentleman, equally unknown to the wizard or the 
boy, was described as appearing ill, and lying on a sofa—Mr. 
Lane alone being aware that the said individual, in a distant 
country, was suffering from an attack of rheumatism. Here was 
a case of clairvoyance, or spiritual communication, without a 
doubt ; and learned men speculated upon new psychological dis- 
coveries about to be revealed through the occult powers of 
Abd-el-kader, of Cairo. The ‘Quarterly Review,’ searching 
very deep for a scientific elucidation of the mystery, manipulated 
lenses and mirrors in divers complicated combinations—of course 
without getting any nearer to the magician’s secret knowledge 
of distant places, personages, and dresses that his eye had never 
seen. Even John Foster thought it worth while to write in the 
‘ Eclectic Review ’ :— 

‘ There will be no lack of confidence to pronounce ; and the autho- 
rity so pronouncing will assume the name and tone of philosophy, that 
there was nothing more in the whole matter than artful contrivance ; 
that there was no intervention of an intelligent agency extraneous to 
that of the immediate ostensible agent. But can this assumption be 
made on any other ground than a prior general assumption that 
there is no such preternatural intervention in the system of the 
world? But how to know that there is not? The negative decision 
pronounced in confident ignorance, is a conceited impertinence which 
ought to be rebuked by that philosophy whose oracles it is affecting 
to utter. For what any man knows, or can know, there may be 
such intervention. That it isnot incompatible with the constitution 
of the world, is an unquestionable fact with the unsophisticated 
believers in the sacred records. And not a few occurrences in later 
history have totally defied every attempt at explanation in any other 
way.’ 


Very good. Miracles are still possible ; white and black spirits 
may walk the earth ; invisible visitors may come at the call of 
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‘mediums,’ a human soul may have revealed to it the number 
of a bank-note locked up in a cash-box. It is unphilosophical 
and unchristian to doubt all this, so long as it keeps m the 
‘potential mood.’ When it becomes ‘indicative,’ we are surely 
warranted in challenging particular statements, in suspecting 
cases, and in objecting to the irreverence of attributing to an 
angelic spirit or a demon of the pit the trivialities and common- 
places of what may turn out, after all, to be only a third-rate 
conjuring trick. 

The next traveller to Egypt, Sir Gardner Wilkinson, made 
it his business to see this wonderful magician ; and heard his 
boy describe Queen Victoria as ‘short, dressed in black trousers, 
‘a white hat, black shoes, white gloves, red coat with lining, 
‘and black waistcoat; with whiskers, but no moustache, and 
‘holding in his hand a glass tumbler. He was asked if the 
‘ person were a man or a woman? He answered, “A man.”’ 
Subsequently, Lord Nugent investigated the matter; and Mr. 
Lane agreed with everybody else that the boy pretended or 
imagined that he saw whatever the magician suggested by lead- 
ing questions. The correct description of certain personages at 
Mr. Lane’s first visit was secured by the confederacy of one 
Osman Effendi, a Scotchman, who had served in a British regi- 
ment, had turned Mussulman, was interpreter at the British con- 
sulate, was acquainted with M. Burckhardt, was present at all the 
magician’s performances witnessed by Mr. Lane, but had died 
before the wizard’s boy gave such a ridiculous portraiture of her 
Britannic Majesty. 

Reports of feats performed by Chinese and Indian jugglers 
have been gravely taken as a test to prove that a power much 
resembling (if it was not actually) a miraculous interference with 
the ordinary working of nature, is inherent in certain gifted 
men; or that the Orientals appear to have an insight into 
natural laws with which we are unacquainted. Conscientious 
travellers have related how they saw an Indian sorcerer plant a 
seed in the ground, saw the young plant appear, and saw it 
increase in growth till it flowered and bore ripe fruit (which they 
tasted, ‘there is no deception about it’)—all in a space of less 
than a few hours. Now, so subtle are the movements, and so 
complicated and bewildering the operations of a performer in 
executing a good trick of legerdemain, that few observers are 
able to perceive or remember even the order of succession of the 
various actions which may be really visible ; much less can they 
discern the precise moments when rapid and invisible motions of 
a hand or a finger may probably have taken place ; and know- 
ing, as we do, somewhat of the mysteries of the craft, we would 
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trust no man’s report of a new conjuring feat without ample 
cross-questioning, and an assurance that he had repeated his 
observation of the trick after such questions had been put to 
him. An uninitiated spectator is sure to leave out of his after- 
report some little point which would explain the whole juggle, 
or else to add something to the list of ocular effects that simply 
makes the alleged result an impossibility. No trick has received 
more highly-coloured and imaginative descriptions than this 
miracle in vegetable physiology. Itso happens that a friend of 
ours once witnessed the said wonder at Madras. We asked, 
‘ Then you really saw the soil cracking, the cotyledons springing 
‘out, the stem lengthening, the leaf-buds opening, the leaves 
‘ spreading, the flowers taking shape, the ovary increasing, the 
‘ fruit swelling, the rind assuming the tints of ripeness?’ ‘ Oh, no, 
‘ it is not done in that way. The juggler plants a young shoot 
‘ and waters it ; after which it requires to be shaded from the tro- 
‘ pical sun ; so that a small tent (consisting of a central pole and 
‘ conical curtain) is erected over the young plant.’ Let it be remem- 
bered that Dr. Ferguson says, when shutting up his Davenports in 
their cabinet, ‘Separation is one of the conditions found indis- 
‘ pensable for the production of these phenomena.’ ‘The juggler 
‘ dances round the tent, and after a time raises the cloth to show 
‘ the plant grown to a considerable height. Again and again he 
‘carefully closes the tent-cloth all round, after exhibiting the 
‘ little tree in various stages of growth. After a time, flower- 
‘ buds appear ; then full-blown blossoms are shown ; then young 
‘fruit ; and ultimately the tent is removed, leaving a small tree 
‘clothed with leaves and ripe fruit. ‘ What kind of tree was 
‘it?’ ‘The pummalo.’ ‘In the neighbourhood of Madras can 
‘ you obtain at one and the same season young plants, half-grown 
‘ trees, flower-buds, open blossoms, green and fully ripe fruit?’ 
‘ Undoubtedly ; you may gather young and old leaves, buds, 
‘blossoms, and green and mellow fruit, all off one bush, and at 
‘the same time.” Now, what a different aspect does a little 
common sense give to the supposed wonder! The conjuror does 
nothing more than exhibit at intervals a succession of different 
objects, which the imagination of the spectators takes for granted, 
are developments of the original and sole plant or seed ; and his 
art consists in substituting one bit of ‘pummalo’ for another 
without the action being perceived; all the branches being 
necessarily secreted either about his person or in the cloth of 
his tent. 

Simpler tricks than this meet with acceptance as genuine 
marvels by the unsuspicious innocence of people by no means 
wanting in intellectual power. A year or two ago a lady of our 
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acquaintance was astounded and awe-struck by the performances 
of a mysterious apparatus called ‘ Petite Planchette.’ A gen- 
tleman introduced at a convivial (not ‘ spiritual’) séance, a smail 
slab of mahogany, shaped ‘like a heart,’ supported an inch or 
two above the surface of a table by means of a couple of castors 
under the two lobes of the heart and a short cedar pencil near 
the apex. This heart placed upon a sheet of paper, and made to 
traverse in different directions, would, of course, trace correspond- 
ing marks upon the paper. The startling ‘ phenomena’ evolved 
from this contrivance of wood and brass (made to the gentle- 
man’s order by a gasfitter) was as follows :—Any two persons 
sitting opposite one another, resting their hands upon the heart, 
and faithfully refraining from any voluntary urging of the heart 
in any direction, felt the heart spontaneously move, carrying 
their passive hands along with it ; and its motions were so con- 
trolled (or inspired) by some unseen force, and so directed by an 
intelligent agent, that the pencil traced (in rather rude ‘large text’ 
letters) replies to questions proposed by the operators. The lady 
we speak of put questions in English, French, German, Italian ; 
and obtained answers in these languages. But the greatest 
mystery of all was, that certain of the replies contained informa- 
tion of a private and personal character, that could have been 
known to and understood by only those individuals who sought 
that information. For instance, the heart wrote the names of 
correspondents from whom letters had arrived that day to 
persons in the company ; and ventured into the gipsy fortune- 
teller’s line by naming absent sweethearts and prognosticating 
‘engagements’ and marriages. Our explanation of the wonder 
was abundantly easy upon ascertaining that one of the two 
operators was almost always the gentleman who introduced the 
heart. Did he honestly obey his own injunction (so urgently 
imposed upon everybody else) to refrain from the slightest inter- 
ference with the heart’s freedom of movement? Was he in col- 
lusion with those one or two other gentlemen who succeeded (in 
sedative duets with lady partners) in procuring pat answers 
to anxious inquiries? Once, when a young man, a ‘ perfect 
‘stranger’ to the said gentleman, offered his services as an 
impassive manipulator, and with equal success, can we be sure 
that no furtive wink, no unworthy secret nudge, conveyed to 
the ‘’cute’ young man that the whole thing was ‘a dodge’? 
. And how can we tell how much of the private personal intelli- 
gence was ‘drawn out’ during the chit-chat over the muffins 
and gunpowder, and how much was previously picked up 
by a base deceiver plotting such ‘a sell’ for the grave, the 
philosophic, and the confiding ? 
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Another person of our acquaintance—who, though a man of 
culture, taste, and literary ability, and the manager of a large 
business demanding more than ordinary capacity of intellect, 
swallows the ‘facts’ of modern spiritualism—accepted with 
unhesitating faith the late performances of the Brothers Daven- 
port as bond fide manifestations of a supernatural agency. Now, 
we must not include ‘mediums’ (what a plural!) among pro- 
fessional conjurors; because the latter are honourable men, 
amusing us for their livelihood, and distinctly telling us that 
they are taking us in; while the spiritualists are pronounced by 
authority to be very wicked people. The Pope excommunicates 
them. English prelates urge their clergy not to meddle with 
‘the phenomena’ of cantankerous furniture and intelligent 
fixtures. A learned and pious lecturer informs the Young 
Men’s Christian Association that he has ‘fully gone into the 
‘subject, and come to the conclusion that there is much in the 
‘manifestations which cannot be accounted for by trickery, 
‘deceit, or illusion, and that may show the existence of some 
‘ power of which we are at present ignorant, but which may yet 
‘have a great influence on the mental and physical advancement 
‘of mankind. It is well known that a great many persons of 
sound mind, sober habits, and purest motives, behold (in imagina- 
tion) ‘the cloven foot’ in the medium’s boot, shudder at the raps of 
some risen spirit of an auctioneer or chairman of a debating club, 
or the industrious ghost of a departed cabinet-maker, and are pro- 
foundly agitated by the touch of some ‘ spirit hand’ stroking their 
face, pinching their knees, brushing their hair with bristles which 
are not of earth, and knotting their pocket-handkerchief in a style 
which shows that ‘the blest ’ (or the others) can tie ‘a granny.’ 
But surely we are at liberty to imitate the marvels of so-called 
‘ spiritualism,’ and to publish the extremely simple tricks which 
will effect just the same results. And it is permissible for us to 
prove, if we can, that the Davenports and their tribe are not 
conjurors, but impostors. In the present paper we have not 
space to epitomise the reports and correspondence which have 
lately appeared ad nauseam in the newspapers concerning the 
American brothers. We have seen the two men bound, hands 
behind them, in their cupboard; then heard the barbarous 
twangling of the guitar, and the banging of other musical 
instruments ; and caught glimpses of a pale hand thrust out 
through an aperture (with the gas turned nearly down) when the. 
doors were shut ; and, finally, beheld the men sitting in the same 
attitude, with the most calm and guileless demeanour, directly 
the doors were flung open again. But it is not necessary to 
believe that those same men had nothing whatever to do with 
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the discordant clatter, and the exhibited palm and digits. This - 
we might have been constrained to acknowledge had the brothers 
remained outside the cabinet. Nor are we obliged to own 
that, if the brothers did produce the ‘ manifestations,’ they were ‘ 
loosed from their bonds, and again secured as before, without any “ 
exertion of their own; for we have seen several other persons a 
accomplish the same rapid freeing of their wrists from cords tied 

in a similar manner, and as rapidly insert their hands and re- 
tighten the loops. We have performed the same feat ourselves a 
before the members of a Literary Institute, and know how| 
difficult a matter it is to tie up any person so that he cannot 
easily escape. We have peeped into the Davenports’ cabinet,| 
and seen there the flour they spilt under the seats; whereas, co 
the flour had been placed in their hands above the seats, as a] P 
precautionary test whether or not the hands were used in extri-| * 
cating themselves from the ropes. Besides, the openings for . 
gross deception are so numerous in the Davenports’ particular a 
performance. Confederates from the audience may tie them| | 
with a plotted arrangement of loops and slip-knots, seeing that 4 
the audience at large cannot inspect the tying for themselves, 
The brothers have sometimes refused to be tied by certain indi-|° 
viduals, who had learned the trick of double slips, the yielding] P 
of manifold coils, and the effectual security of a ‘ double-reef’ or b 
‘Tom-fool knot.’ And even when tied, the brothers (like pro- h 
fessional rope-tiers in general) remained longer in their bonds in|” 
proportion to the intricacy and effectiveness of the tying. Surely b 
a preternatural agent should be equally aw fait with loose or|” 
tight, simple or complex knots. As for ‘the dark séance, we 
have ourselves accomplished the spiritual (?) action of pulling off 
our surtout or swallow-tail, and slipping it from underneath the| “ 
cords which bound us—cords binding us to an unsophisticated] * 
chair, with the knots duly sealing-waxed to prove that they were|° 
not undone. And the floating of guitars, &c., in the air (always| . 
when pitch dark) has been elucidated by Mr. J. H. Addison, in|” 
a letter published last March in a London paper. Stretching 
out his legs, in the darkness, he felt a man tumble over them. " 
He touched somebody’s arm, which immediately dropped a] t 
guitar. He also discovered what man it was that stole gently 
round the silent circle of guinea-payers, carrying the ‘ floating’| ! 
instruments. Blowing out puffs of flour from the mouth in all] ° 
directions, when the instruments were passing over his head,|* 
Mr. Addison had the after-satisfaction of seeing Mr. Fay’s back , 
covered with the obvious dust. Mr. Fay was the performer,| , 
supposed to have been all the time fast bound to his chair. The], 
proof offered that he had never left his place was, that his boots] , 
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_ had never shifted their position, which was accurately pencilled 
on upon the floor. A child would perceive how easy it is to hold 


your shoes firmly upon the ground with your hands while you 
draw your feet out of them—a thing you naturally would do if 
you wished to flit unheard like an invisible spectre through the 
darkness. 

What a pity that many otherwise sensible people did not wait 
a little before conceding the supernatural origin of this last 
Lath ridiculous juggle. How sad! solemnly to believe that the angel 
Gabriel who flew swiftly to the fasting and praying prophet, or 
the angel who opened the prison-doors to the holy apostle, or 
some mighty spirit from the realms of Satan, or some other 
preternatural power of the world to come, actually placed him- 
self (or itself) at the beck of these American gentlemen, came to 
"| the precise places announced in their printed advertisements, 
and at the exact instant prescribed by impatient and boisterous 
audiences—who stamped and cried ‘time’ a quarter of an hour 
that| after the minute stated in the programme,—and came only to keep 
up an abominable discordance upon instruments intolerably out 
‘}of tune; and this for the double purpose of making foolish 
people gape, and of feeding a few professionals with idly-earned 
»» leash. How painful, after admitting all this, to have the wicked 
bubble collapse, and find oneself gulled and laughed at, but, we 
heartily trust, a little more cautious for the future ! 

The modern necromancer—discarding the steeple cap, snowy 
beard, and trailing robe flaming with the signs of the zodiac, 
which distinguished the old magician, and retaining only a short 
black stick in place of the attenuated wand, the death’s-head and 
CTOss-bones—appears in plain ‘evening dress ;’ and disdaining 
ated|#! complicity with ‘white magic,’ avoiding, too, the rigmarole 
: of unintelligible jargon formerly in vogue, courts the admiration 
of his audience for a display of ingenious artifices, partly in 
manual dexterity and partly in exquisitely subtle apparatus, by 
hing| Which the acutest senses of an observer can be deceived. And 
nem | Conscious of his reliance upon ‘chemistry, dynamics, hydraulics, 
od 4 ‘ pneumatics, acoustics, optics, magnetism, and electricity,’ even 
|the humblest ‘ prestidigitateur’ considers himself eminently 
iing’| Proper and respectable—assuming in some respects a superiority 
n all] OVer, the mere stage-player, possibly also over the writer of 
ead | Bovels and light literature. The dirtiest street conjuror that we 
back| Ver, Saw, standing with drum and pipes in the most tawdry 
aie booth at a fair, in a handbill, addressed to ‘the nobility, clergy, 
Thel - and gentry, besought the patronage of those ‘ whose reli- 
‘ gious scruples object to entertainments of a more marked and 
‘decided character” And at a grand soirée fauntastique of 
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some ‘ Wizard of the World’ you may find yourself in box or 
stall beside some palpably reverend gentleman ; while you per- 
ceive conductors of ladies’ seminaries, who have no idea where 
the theatres are, filling long rows of seats with gushing loveli- 
ness, admitted ‘ at half-price.’ Certainly the audience obtains 
much more than idle amusement from bewildering mystifica- 
tions and pretty surprises. You do more than wonder at the 
visible melting away of insoluble substances, and the evolution 
of solids out of a matrix of emptiness ; at obvious contradictions 
of the laws of nature, and a disregard of the honourable principle 
that two and two make four. Your mind is exercised and bene- 
fited by searching for the secret of a physical paradox, or for an 
answer to a mechanical enigma; by attempting to probe the 
intricate concealments of apparatus, and to detect the hidden 
movements in the most masterly and educated sleights of the 
finger. As a study for ‘the analytic and constructive,’ a good 
conjuring trick bears favourable comparison with a complex 
chess problem, a schoolboy’s ‘jolly stiff quadratic, or a diagram 
or formula in hard old Euclid; for the Wizard’s répertoire 
includes some of the most subtle and beautiful combinations of 
ingenious mechanical contrivance and constructive skill; and it 
is also true that the manipulation of an accomplished performer 
is acquired by long and incessant practice, by the diligent train- 
ing of particular muscular movements, and the development of 
a refined delicacy of touch, paralleled only in the higher branches 
of fingering and bowing the violin. 

Sometimes the fashion of the ‘Professors’ is to daze the 
public with an imposing array of ornamental tables, boxes, and 
canisters—a profusion of japan, paint, polish, gilding, and gas; 
at other times only a few articles appear at one and the same 
instant upon a clear candid-looking stage, apparently innocent 
of traps and trickery ; and the best illusions commonly achieve 
some startling transformations with objects and materials 
obligingly furnished by the company. 

We can scarcely enter into the biography of the subject, the 
progress of invention, and so on. Beginning at the latter part 
of last century, the list of celebrities to the present time includes 
Pinetti, Dean, Jerome Sharp, De Grisy, Barrett, Breslaw, Comus, 
Katterfelto, Jonas, Denton, Sibley, Lane, Ingleby (the ‘emperor 
‘ of conjurors’), Ramo Samee, Bosco, Phillipstahl, Déebler, Gyn- 
gell, Jacobs, Philippe, Robert Houdin, Anderson, Buck, Robin, 
Frikell, Poletti, Herrmann, Maju, Stodare, Hartz. Most of the 
feats introduced by the earlier among these performers are 
exposed in detail in ‘The Conjuror Unmasked,’ published in 
1785. The ‘Grand Sultan, or Wise Little Turk,’ an automaton 
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answering questions by striking a bell; the artificial bird, sing- 
ing at the desire of the company ; the golden head, leaping in a 
glass ; the magical nosegay, shooting forth flowers and fruit at 
command ; a ring fired from a pistol into the bill of a dove pre- 
*viously placed in a sealed box; a handkerchief, marked, torn, 
and mended ; a writing hid in a snuff-box and found inside a 
candle ; a card jumping into an egg; a chosen card drawn from 
the pack and nailed to the wall by a pistol-shot; and innu- 
merable other wonders with cards—were the principal tricks of 
the ‘Professor of Amusing Philosophy’ at the opening of the 
present century. Variations from these, with occasional addi- 
tions, long formed the stock-in-trade of a tribe of imitative per- 
formers, with but few really new ideas. Breslaw introduced the 
learned swan, which swam towards different letters, led by the 
conjuror’s magnet. Déebler lighted a hundred candles by a 
pistol-shot. Philippe created young pigs, ducks, and geese, out 
of a lady’s shawl. Jacobs washed pocket-handkerchiefs whole- 
sale; drying and ironing them all in a few seconds. The gun 
trick of De Grisy appeared ; and the invulnerable wizard caught 
fired bullets in his hand or between his teeth. Few tricks, 
however, excelled the Chinese rings, solidly welded in links, yet 
melting through each other and instantaneously re-linking in 
the most miraculous manner ; the old chintz or crimson egg-bag 
(also borrowed from the cunning Orientals), folded, beaten, and 
trampled on, yet abounding with beautiful real eggs; the old- 
fashioned mixing and cooking of a pudding in a hat; and the 
more ancient and unequalled table-trick of the cups and balls— 
the solid spheres passing through the metal sides of the cups as 
easily as a knife through butter, yet leaving neither seam nor 
flaw. All were more genteel, if not more ingenious, than the 
very old popular feat of swallowing a huge carrot a couple of 
yards long, and bringing it up again as an interminable strip of 
coloured ribbon, whjch has finally to be cut off close to the mouth. 
As in other arts, it is only now and then that a genius appears 
with really novel effects. Greatest among these, of late years, 
was Robert Houdin, with his exquisite automata, ‘second sight,’ 
‘aérial suspension,’ plumes out ofa handkerchief, and ‘the 
‘inexhaustible bottle.’ Robin was a most agreeable and genteel 
performer ; but his beautiful models, his halfcrowns flying into 
the ‘crystal casket,’ and even the instantaneous disappearance of- 
Madame Robin from the top ofa thin table, were less wonderful 
than the hundred silver goblets from an empty hat, subsequently 
exhibited by Frikell, and the lighted Chinese lanterns out of a: 
hat, still more recently introduced by Herrmann. Both these 
conjurors executed astounding feats of manipulative skill, reveal- 
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ing selected cards in every wonderful way ; causing myriads of 
little flags to grow up out of the empty hands; substituting 
gloves, handkerchiefs, and other articles for each other, without 
hiding them one moment from the eyes of ‘the house ; grasping 
any amount of ‘loose change,’ shilling by shilling, out of the’ 
vacant atmosphere ; and suddenly displaying an egg, a lemon, 
etc., in the empty hand, or visibly melting away the object upon 
the outstretched immovable palm, in the most inconceivable, 
because simple and deliberate manner. Anderson stands un- 
rivalled for his decorations, epic ‘ posters,’ the invention of such 
words of a mouthful as ‘Psychomantheum,’ and his crusade 
against the spirit-rappers. A more meritorious artist, with 
clever contrivances of his own, and a modest but attractive style 
of discourse and attitude, is Hartz, the ‘ Crystal Illusionist,’ who, 
as his title implies, ‘ goes in’ for transparency in the parts of his 
apparatus, and appeals to the ingenuity and reasoning faculties of 
his audience. 

- It is understood that many of the illusions brought out by 
celebrated conjurors are really inventions of toy manufacturers 
and their workmen. Certainly you may purchase at well-known 
London toy-shops all the best tricks for amusing a Christmas 
party—the prices ranging from a few pence up to scores of 
guineas. The secrets of some of them are comprised in the 
works named at the head of this article. We will conclude with 
one or two examples of the modern wizard’s means of deception. 
When you have exercised your free choice in drawing one out of 
a pack of fifty-two different cards, and then seen the same burned 
to ashes, you are astonished at finding that identical card rolled 
up inside a candle. But the whole transaction is perfectly 
simple. You thought you were uninfluenced in making your 
selection ; as far as you were concerned, you freely chose. How- 
ever, the conjuror knew that he was adroitly offering the cards in 
such a way that you could not miss taking that particular card, of 
which a duplicate had been previously concealed in the candle. 
The rules for ‘forcing,’ as it is termed, ‘making the pass’ (so 
as to place any card instantaneously upon the top of the pack), 
and other manceuvring of cards, are easy to understand, but 
extremely difficult to carry out. That most confounding illusion, 
the minting of money, shilling after shilling, from the air, or off 
any person’s head or dress, catching each piece between the 
fingers and thumb of an empty hand, and again causing the coin 
to vanish without any perceptible motion of the hand, requires 
great proficiency in what is called ‘palmistry.’ A conjuror can 
hold a coin in his palm, by a trained use of the muscle of the 
thumb and the skin of the palm, while using his fingers and 
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thumb freely, as if nothing were there ; he can jerk the piece to 
the point of his finger and thumb, and again convey it to the 
palm, by a stroke of the middle and third fingers, so rapid (the 
fingers winking, as it were) that the observer's eye fails to 
detect it. 

An adept with the cups and balls will show his empty open 
palm, and then the back of his hand, so deliberately turning 
over his hand that a spiritualist would pledge his five senses 
that the hand supported no visible or ponderable object. Yet, 
all the time, that hand will be holding a ball underneath the 
fleshy part of two fingers, the ball being passed between the 
fingers while the hand is turning over. Great ingenuity, also, is - 
displayed in apparatus. Out of a big portfolio, six inches in 
thickness, a conjuror takes a large birdcage, a cabinet, a huge 
trunk a couple of feet high, dozens of straw bonnets, a rabbit, 
and a goose. But the bulky articles are shams, made to shut 
down and open like an opera crush-hat, and the bonnets and 
animals can lie snug within the thickness mentioned. A couple 
of rabbits rubbed together upon a light stand-table, in a 
moment become one ; and the vanished ‘bunny’ cannot have 
been passed through a valve-door into the table-top (you sup- 
pose), because the table has been previously examined by the 
audience, and found thin and solid. However, the audience 
forgets that the table was carried round for inspection at the 
commencement of the evening’s performance, whereas the rabbit 
trick has been executed during the ‘second part,’ and the fall of 
the curtain, at the ‘ten minutes’ interval,’ enabled the conjuror 
to substitute a precisely similar-looking box-table for the unso- 
phisticated one. In fact, the success of most magical illusions 
lies not so much in the apparatus employed, or even in the 
dexterous manipulation of the performer, as in a cunning 
arrangement and grouping of the incidents, a studied order of 
action, word, and gesture, to disarm suspicion of that which is, 
and suggest to the imagination that which is not. 

If our friends the spiritualists will sharpen their perceptions a 
little with a course of modern conjuring, they will be fu ty pre- 
pared for the next transatlantic importation of the supernatural. 
And, in return, we promise to believe (upon trustworthy evi- 
dence) inany nineteenth-century miracle that may defy elucida- 
tion by the art of magic. 
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V.—The Great Governing Families of England. By Joun Laneton 
Sanprorp and MerepirH TownsEenD. 2 vols. Blackwood & 
Sons. 1865. 


Tue two volumes before us, in their gay scarlet livery, so 
profusely adorned with gilded armorial bearings, must not be 
classed with the mere peerage books, so untrustworthy as 
historical records, and often so untruthful in regard to the 
real character of the families they profess to celebrate; for 
they advance a far higher claim to our attention, and justly so, 
it being the aim of the joint authors, Messrs. Sandford and 
Townsend, ‘ to place before the general reader, in a popular 
‘form, the leading ascertained facts in the history of our Great 
‘ Families, in connection with the results of the latest researches 
‘into our national history.’ In pursuance of this plan, the 
writers, passing over the great majority of our noble houses, 
restrict their series to thirty-one families, most of them connected 
with the more important events of our history, and all of them, 
‘ those, whose influence being still great, has from age to age 
‘been perceptible in our annals, and who form, as it were, the 
‘ backbone of our aristocratic system.’ 

The work is a very interesting one ; in many respects it will 
be found of high importance, especially to the historical inquirer 
anxious to know somewhat more of the leading men of past 
times than general history will supply him with, and who is 
little aware of the vast amount of research and selection which 
has been required to produce even one of the shortest of these 
notices. We might have wished, especially in respect to some 
of these families, that more illustrative anecdote, and more 
frequent pictures of past times, had been given; the limits of 
the work have, however, prevented this; we shall therefore 
endeavour, in our review, to supply, in some measure, from 
other sources this deficiency. 

The work begins with an admirable introductory essay by Mr. 
Townsend, in which the question of the advantages and disad- 
vantages of a peerage is discussed, and then, in thirty-one chap- 
ters, the ‘Great Governing Houses of England’ pass under 
review, and the series opens well with the name, so renowned alike 
in ballad and history, of Percy. Casting aside the silly and extra- 
vagant fables with which the heralds of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries thought it their duty to embellish the 
genealogy of every ancient house, the writers begin at the 
Conquest, when we certainly find a William de Perey in 
England, and, from the unquestionable record of ‘ Domesday 
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‘ Book,’ we learn that he received great largesse from the Con- 
queror—thirty-two lordships in Lincolnshire, and eighty-six 
in Yorkshire, besides other grants, together with the usual 
guerdon of William’s followers, a Saxon heiress. Although 
most probably Norman by birth, William de Percy has been 
handed down by local tradition as most friendly to his Saxon 
dependents, and as so identifying himself with their local and 
religious feelings that he rebuilt the Abbey of St. Hilda, that 
saint whose memory was so dear to all northern Englishmen. 
Tradition has assigned an appropriate end to this fortunate 
adventurer, for he is said to have proceeded to the Holy Land 
with Robert Curthose, and there found his grave as a gallant 
crusader. Such was ‘ the true founder—the strong man who 
‘ built himself a house, and stamped his name on the soil.’ The 
alliance made by his son proves the high rank the Percies had 
already attained, for he married the granddaughter of Baldwin, 
Earl of Flanders, and thus became, by their mother’s side, 
cousin to the Conqueror’s sons. Seven stalwart sons were 
successors of the second Lord Percy, and a noble name did 
William, the eldest, and heir to all the estates, achieve by his 
valiant bearing in the hard-fought ‘ battle of the Standard,’ the 
first of those many conflicts of the Percies with Scotland which 
continued through four hundred years. William, in the contest 
between Stephen and the Empress, adhered to Stephen. 

The first male line of the Percies, however, ended with him, 
for he survived all his sons, and his daughter Agnes carried the 
wide estates into another family. This new family, however, 
was allied to royalty, for the husband was son of the Duke of 
Lorraine, and brother of Queen Adelais, the beautiful second 
wife of Henry I.; and that he consented to take the family name, 
is proof how highly honoured already was the name of Percy. 
His son stood forth bravely for the cause of freedom against 
John; his name will be found among the signers of the Great 
Charter, and he was one of the Five-and-twenty appointed 
armed guardians of that great pact—‘a pact, by the way, which 
‘ anybody who takes the trouble to read it,’ as the writers truly 
remark, ‘ will see was a nationa/, as well as a baronial scheme.’ 
Throughout the subsequent struggle the Percy stood firm, in 
spite of the legate’s excommunication ; and when the barons, as 
a last resource, invited over ‘the Lord Louis, he reduced all 
‘ Yorkshire to obedience.’ Of his successors but little can be 
said. The Percy, during the De Montfort struggle, seems to 
have played but a shuffling part; but his son fought bravely 
against the Scots, and, in 1309, he obtained the barony of 
Alnwick. From that day to this, Alnwick has been the chief 
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seat of the Percies, and the family known as the Percies of 
Alnwick. 

The succeeding barons ranged on the popular side,—opposed 
Gaveston, supported young Edward in his strife against his 
father’s corrupt favourites, and fought many a gallant fight 
against the Scots, especially at Halidon Hill, and at the more 
important Battle of Neville’s Cross, where David Bruce was 
vanquished by a Percy. To Henry, the fourth Lord Percy, 
belongs the nobler honour of protecting Wickliffe, and thus 
fostering the early germ of the Reformation. In 1398 he was 
one of the twelve appointed to control Richard II. Meanwhile, 
his son, Henry Hotspur, had fought in 1388— 


‘ Aboute the Lammastide, 
When housebandmen do win theyr haye,’ 


as the old Scotch version has it, that battle of Otterburne, 
which, under its better-known name of ‘Chevy Chace,’ has 
gained a wider celebrity on English ground than any other 
battle ever fought between the four seas. As the reader well 
knows, ‘the doughty Douglas’ was slain, but both Hotspur 
and his brother Ralph were taken prisoners. Their ransom 
was large, and it was boasted that it sufficed to build a castle ; 
but to the Percies the sum was scarcely missed, and in the sub- 
sequent Battle of Hamildon, against Archibald, Earl of Douglas, 
they took full revenge. The unjust award consequent upon 
this victory—Henry IV. claiming the prisoners, and granting 
a large portion of the Douglas estates, which could only be held 
by constant appeal to the sword, instead of lands in England— 
naturally enough irritated the haughty Percies, and laid the 
foundation of that feud between them and the king which led 
to their first taking part with the Earl of March, and the sub- 
sequent fatal battle of Shrewsbury, in which the gallant Hot- 
spur lost his life, and eventually to the fight on Bramham 
Moor, where the illustrious old noble was slain, and his head 
sent up to London, where it was set up on London Bridge. 
Henry IV. had evidently been jealous of the wide influence 
of the Percies, and of their almost regal power on the Borders : 
so the sole surviving heir, the son of Hotspur, was sent to Scot- 
land as page to the king’s son, lest he should fall into the hands 
of Bolingbroke. But wily Bolingbroke was not long to wear a 
crown, which had justly been a crown of thorns to him, and 
his chivalrous successor, the victor of Agincourt, reversed the 
attainder, and sent an honourable embassy to Scotland to bring 
the young lord back. It was as the Earl of Northumberland 
that he did homage to the king, and no cause had the Lancas- 
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trian monarchs to regret the restoration of the Percies to their 
ancient possessions and wardenship of the Border, for they 
flung themselves with the most chivalrous devotion into the 
cause of the Red Rose, and for three generations fought and died 
beneath its banner. The restored earl was slain in the Battle 
of St. Albans, and lies far away from his kindred in the Abbey 
Church ; his eldest son, Henry, fell, sword in hand, while lead- 
ing Margaret’s vanguard at ‘Towton, where his next brother 
also fell; another was slain at the Battle of Northampton ; 
while the fourth, Sir Ralph, laid down his life at Hedgeley 
Moor, exclaiming as he died, ‘I have saved the bird in my 
‘ bosom.’ 

The next heir was seized, and thrown into the Tower, where, 
during eight years, he suffered a harsh captivity ‘for the Red 
‘Rose. At length Edward IV., jealous of the excessive power 
of the Nevilles, bethought himeelf of the Perey. He sum- 
moned the prisoner to his presence, proffered him the oath of 
allegiance, and restored him to his honours and his estates. 
The Red Rose was, to all appearance, blighted to death, and Earl 
Henry may be excused that he yielded. It was, however, but 
aconstrained adherence, and at the Battle of Bosworth he drew 
off his forces to a neighbouring hill, and remained only a spec- 
tator. The end of this earl was singularly unfortunate ; he 
was killed in a popular rising in Yorkshire, ; cceasicned by. 
heavy subsidy imposed by Henry % VTL, His: shosdssor Was more 
distinguished for magnificence | “th: an’ prowess ; he: | resigned, 
the W: ardenship of the Marches to'Lord Surrey, ‘anploged’ 
himself in study, and in regukiting’ this priniedly hotisetiold 
according to the curious formularies of his ‘Household Book.’ 
A vivid ‘picture of the almost regal state of the Percies does 
this book exhibit. All the officers of the household were of 
gentle birth; the chapel was served by a regular college of 
priests, with a dean at their head, anda band of choristers ; : 
the household consisted of two hundred and twenty-three re- 
tainers, who all had board and livery; and the annual cost of 
housekeeping alone was little less than £10,000 present money.* 


* This curious book was published in 1770, and excited much attention among 
the antiquaries of that day. It, however, contributed to give an incorrect esti- 
mate of the times, which we think misled Hallam in his otherwise excellent 
chapter on the general state of society during the middle ages. Thus, because 
we find feather-beds were few, we are told that they were almost unknown, 
although plentiful enough even in Saxon times; and thus, because it is directed 
that the casements shall be carefully taken out and laid by during the absence of 
the earl, it has been thought that window glass was scarce; but the case is that 
feather-beds were always scorned by the hardy chivalry of the north, and there- 
fore it was only in the lady’s chamber they would be found ; while glass windows, 
although common enough in towns from the thirteenth century, were still a 
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This regal state, it appears, aroused Wolsey’s jealousy. He was 
then Archbishop of York; and in the State Paper Office an 
angry correspondence will be found, which passed between the 
parvenu Churchman and the descendant of the ancient line of 
the Percies. The earl, however, seems to have continued his 
royal housekeeping until his death, in 1527, when we find from 
the same source that Wolsey, now cardinal, obtained the ward- 
ship of the young heir, and sent the Earl of Cumberland and 
another to arrange the funeral, and to wind up the affairs. 

A very curious letter from them states that on account of the 
large influx of visitors, and the scarcity of provisions, they ac- 
tually fear that they should scarcely be able to keep house until 
after the funeral! How suggestive of the enormous extrava- 
gance of funeral feasts among the nobility, especially in the 
north, is this. A month later they write that they have dis- 
missed the household and arranged the affairs, among other 
things having sold to St. Mary’s Abbey, at York, plate to the 
value of £666 6s. 4d. Was this done to aid in liquidating the 
enormous funeral expenses? It seems very probable, for there 
appears to have been but scanty provision for the countess, 
who, although a Plantagenet by maternal descent, is offered 
only the alternative of a temporary residence with the Earl of 
Cumberland, or ‘to be with my lady Pickering in this 
‘equntry.unto such time as she may be otherwise provided for.’ 

> With the. former: earl ‘culminated the magnificence of the 
house of Percy. His son, ward as we have seen of Wolsey, 
foymed that earky attachmezit ts Anne Boleyn which threatened 
so Vexailousiy ‘to thwart both’ Henry and the cardinal’s wishes. 
The poor lad was therefore married off-hand to a daughter of 
the Earl of Shrewsbury, and, unhappy in domestic life, he 
became so reckless and extravagant, that in less than ten years 
he squandered away all his wide estates. His brother Thomas 
joined in Aske’s rebellion, and was beheaded early in 1537 ; and 
broken in constitution, and smarting under the disgrace of a 
brother executed for treason, he died in the June of the same 
year, while yet in early manhood, As he died childless, and as 

is brother’s children, on account of the attainder of their father, 
could not succeed, the great house of Percy was left once more 
desolate, and grasping Dudley obtained the title, and with it a 
dukedom. Detested by the people as was Dudley, we think his 
assumption of a title lmked for more than four hundred years 


luxury in remote country places. Not only was this the case from the difficulty 
of carrying glass along rugged roads in rude carts, but the greater difficulty of 
obtaining a workman in case of breakage. The worker in glass was an important 
person in those days, 
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with the name of Percy greatly deepened the popular detestation. 
His many crimes, however, ere long met their fitting reward ; the 
Duke of Northumberland laid down his head on Tower Hill, and 
the attainder being reversed on Mary’s accession to the throne, 
Thomas Percy, nephew of the former earl, succeeded. But his 
career was unfortunate. A devoted Catholic, and irritated by 
being deprived of the Middle and West Marches, he joined in 
various plots during Elizabeth’s reign, and in the fatal ‘ Rising of 
‘the North,’ took the joint lead with the Earl of Cumberland. 
The insurgents were routed, and the earl, who had taken refuge 
in Scotland, was betrayed, and in 1572 was beheaded at York. 
His brother, who had been favourable to the Government, suc- 
ceeded ; but he in turn fell under suspicion, and was committed 
to the Tower, where soon after he was found mysteriously 
murdered. 

His son deserved well of the country, for he fought bravely in 
the Netherlands, and, raising a squadron at his own charge, 
helped, Catholic though he were, to defeat the Armada. On the 
accession of James, however, he became the victim of intrigue, 
and was committed to the Tower for fifteen years. While there 
he devoted his attention to study, and, together with his illustri- 
ous fellow-prisoner, Raleigh, ‘ turned the rooms of the Tower into 
‘a school, to which the flower of the rising generation resorted 
‘ for instruction.’ At length released in 1621, by the payment 
of a fine of £11,000, the aged earl took leave of the Tower. 
These were the days of rigid sumptuary laws and strictest 
etiquette ; the hated parrenu Buckingham had chosen to drive 
about with six horses to his velvet coach, so the haughty Percy 
ordered eight, and thus in prouder state passed through London 
on his way to Bath, whither he retired. Algernon, his son, suc- 
ceeded in 1632; he adhered to the Parliament, and on the Restora- 
tion vainly sought guarantees from the Stuarts. Disappointed in 
this, and disgusted at the legalized murders of the king’s judges, 
the high-minded old man withdrew to Petworth, and occupied 
himself in planting magnificent gardens. His son succeeded him 
in 1668, but dying two years after, the male line of the Percy 


Louvaine house closed. 


‘It lasted five hundred years all but a few months; a line,’ as the 
writers truly say, ‘which during that entire period had never been 
named in Scotland without a sense of fear, or in England without a 
feeling that here, at least, was one family which could be trusted to 
face the Throne. From the signing of Magna Charta to the last pro- 
test against the unconditional re-admission of the evil Scotch house 
as kings, the Percies had done battle with lives and fortunes against 
the royal power, were the only great nobles who tried arms against 
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the Imperial Henry VIII., and the last of the barons who ventured 
to trust their followers in the field against the organized power of 
the Crown.’ 


The daughter, who was now sole representative of the Percies, 
might almost be made the heroine of a sensational novel. A 
little child at her father’s death, arrangements were made soon 
after for her marriage with the Earl of Ogle, son of the Duke of 
Newcastle ; but ere the marriage was completed the young man 
died, and the great heiress became the prize for which every 
needy adventurer at Court fought or intrigued. Among them, 
two were pointed out as most likely to succeed, although neither 
was a suitable match for the heiress of the Percies, Thomas 
Thynne, of Longleat Hall; and an adventurer of noble birth and 
great personal attractions, Count Konigsmark. Both were 
worthless men; but the foreigner, whose after history shows 
how great were his powers of fascination, naturally enough 
made a more favourable impression on the mind of the young 
girl of fourteen than the Englishman old enough to be her 
father. But her grandmother, the countess dowager, bribed, it 
was said, by the large offers of Mr. Thynne, persisted in pro- 
moting the marriage with him, and ‘the unfortunate lady being 
‘betrayed by her grandmother for money,’ as Evelyn remarks, was 
a second time affianced. While the poor girl was lamenting her 
hard fate, there were two, however, who were determined Thynne’s 
day of triumph should be short—a young woman whom he had 
seduced under promise of marriage, and his rival Konigsmark. 
The injured woman is said to have first suggested the revenge 
which the bolder spirit carried out. Konigsmark, too base to 
challenge his rival toa fair combat, hired assassins, who attacked 
Mr. Thynne as he passed in his coach along Pall Mall, and 
murdered him in broad daylight. Konigsmark and the assassins 
were taken and brought to trial; the agents were executed, but 
Konigsmark was acquitted by a corrupt jury; and he returned 
to the Continent, where, after a long career of crime, justice at 
length overtook him. Three months after the Lady Elizabeth 
Percy became the wife of the Duke of Somerset. ' 

This lady’s son, Algernon, was created Baron Percy; he, 
however, left no male heirs, and his daughter in 1740 married 
Sir Hugh Smithson, whose personal appearance (he was called 
‘ the handsome Smithson’) seems to have been his chief merit. In 
1750 he became Earl of Northumberland, but on the accession of 
George III. he was anxious to be created a duke. In the ‘ Chat- 
‘ham Correspondence’ there is a very characteristic letter of 
‘ great George’ respecting this. It is dated with the usual royal 
precision, ‘20 m. past 9 p.m.,’ and acquaints Lord Chatham thas 
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the earl had just seen him, and ‘had mentioned his desire of 
‘ being created a duke, as the only means of making him easy.’ 
As the wealth and influence of the family were so great, the king 
acquiesces in the request, and Chatham in his reply observes that 
‘this will give facility to future arrangements, and at the same 
‘time give satisfaction to a very respectable person.’ The reader 
may naturally suppose that the title would of course be the same 
as that borne by the Percies for four hundred years; but from a 
letter of the Duke of Grafton we find that Lord Chatham’s ‘ very 
‘ respectable person’ actually requested that the title should be 
Duke of Brabant !—a strange title truly for an English monarch 
to confer—and that it was only by ‘the address of Mr. Conway’ 
that the unworthy representative of the Percies was persuaded to 
be content to become ‘ Duke of Northumberland, Earl of Percy, 
‘and Viscount Louvaine.’ 

The new-made duke revived the former magnificence of the 
Percies ; he rebuilt Sion House and Alnwick Castle, and, like 
the elder Dumbiedykes, employed his leisure in ‘aye sticking 
‘in a tree.’ He is computed for nearly twenty years to have 
annually planted in Northumberland trom eleven to twelve 
hundred thousand trees! This duke was succeeded by his son 
and two grandsons, the latter of whom was the estimable noble- 
man who died a few months since. 

The princely charities of this last were unequalled. 

‘He built, rebuilt, and endowed more churches than any peer 
in Great Britain; and he established a complete system of life-boats 
along those wild north-east coasts where his name has been so long 
a household word. Exclusive of this large expenditure, the following 
sums have been expended by the duke on his estate since he came 
into possession in 1847. The amounts are made up to December 31st, 
1863. For roads, bridges, &e., £39,689 ; buildings, cottages, &c., 
£308,336 ; draining, £176,582 ; total, £524,607.’ 

The duke was living, and busy with further plans of benevo- 
lence, when the work before us was published, little thinking 
that the next heir, a man of the advanced age of eighty-six, 
should so soon be his successor.* 

We have lingered longer than we intended over the history 
of the Percies; but the social importance of the house deserved 
an extended notice, for as the writers of its annals admirably 
remark in summing up its history from 1100 to 1864 :— 


* He was previously Earl of Beverley, and possessed an income of about 
£12,000 a year; but on the very day of the late duke’s funeral it was discovered 
that if ever the earldom of Beverley should be united to the dukedom of North- 
umberland, the Beverley estates should go to the next younger male branch. 
In consequence of this arrangement, a descendant of Bishop Percy has become 
the unexpected owner of the Beverley property. 
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‘Throughout that great interval there has never been a 
period of twenty years during which the vote of the Percy has 
not been of the first importance to the Government—scarcely a 
century in which the lives and lands of the house have not been 
staked in defence of the popular cause. There is no other house in 
England with a history approaching theirs; but their career is 
enough to indicate why England accepts, and Liberals bear, the 
aristocratic influence which foreigners believe to be supported 
entirely by astute but unprincipled intrigue.’ 


The Greys of Howick advance but little claim to notice, save 
as represented by ‘the Earl Grey of the Reform Bill.’ To him 
the tamily owe their political influence—an influence which 
‘has not been diminished in the hands of his successor, Henry, 
‘the second earl, a man in whom his father’s qualities seem 
‘intensified.’ There is also but little to interest the reader in 
the history of the Lowthers, the third great northern family. 
Some of these, however, seem to have paid a laudable attention 
to the trade and manufacture of the district, Sir John Lowther 
in the seventeenth century having worked the mines at White- 
haven on a very extensive scale, and a collateral descendant 
endeavoured to establish a manufactory for carpets which 
should rival those of Persia. The cost of their production was, 
however, so great,—from £60 to £100 having been charged for 
some,—that it became a failure, and the Lowthers are chiefl 
remembered by the first Earl of Lonsdale, the veritable Blue- 
beard of country tradition, whose cruelties and oppressions ren- 
dered him a terror to the inhabitants of Penrith, who trembled as 
he drove in his shabby old carriage through the streets—the 
earl who stamped that terror so deeply on his whole tenantry 
that, after his welcome death, the report was spread that his 
ghost still haunted the dales—a report only silenced by the 
more extravagant one, but implicitly believed, that a bold parson 
had met the detestable spirit and ‘laid him’ in Waller’s Craig 
for ever! 

It is not improbable that there might be some little tincture 
of insanity in this wretched man, but the many well-authenti- 
cated accounts of his deliberate wickedness forbid us to absolve 
him by so charitable a construction. His cruel conduct to 
Wordsworth’s father, to whom he refused to repay money 
actually borrowed, although a helpless young family were 
looking to him for bread, and his suffering the poor little 
orphans, on their father’s death, to be flung on the chance 
kindness of friends, while he persisted in withholding more 


than £3,000, their acknowledged due, showed more of fraud than 
madness. 
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Happily ‘ the bad earl’ was succeeded by his cousin, a noble- 
man distinguished by kindliness and taste for the arts—the 
earl to whom Wordsworth has addressed many of his poems, 
and who changed Lowther Hall into that magnificent pile, 
Lowther Castle. His son, the present earl, who some years 
ago was President of the Council, the writers characterize as 
‘a man with every ability, except the ability to make his 
‘ powers useful to mankind.’ 

The fourth great northern family, the Vanes, or Fanes, claim 
no proud northern origin; they are from Kent, the fortunate 
ange of the forfeited lands of the Nevilles—Sir Henry 
Jane, father of the more celebrated young Sir Henry, having, 
during the reign of James I., bought the great lordship 
and manor of Raby Castle, and also the honour of Barnard 
Castle. Sir Henry had three sons. George, the second, fought on 
the Royalist side, and from him descended the late Marchioness 
of Londonderry, whose son holds the valuable property of the 
Vane Tempests in right of his mother, and the title of Earl 
Vane. Charles, the youngest son, took part with the Parlia- 
ment, and became an eminent diplomatist; but it is on the 
eldest son that the fame of the house rests, since, ‘ without him, 
‘they would have little claim to a place among the political 
‘families of England.’ <A very excellent epitome of his life is 
given in the volume before us, tracing him during those earlier 
years which are too often passed over by his biographers. 


‘He was born in 1612, and educated at Westminster School. 
‘“ T was born a gentleman,” he himself says, ‘‘ and had the educa- 
tion, temper, and spirit of a gentleman, as well as others, being in 
my youthful days inclined to the vanities of this world, and to that 
which they call good fellowship, judging it to be the only means of 
accomplishing a gentleman. But about the fourteenth or fifteenth 
year of my age, God was pleased to lay the foundation or ground- 
work of repentance in me, for the bringing me home to himself, by 
his wonderful rich and free grace, revealing his Son in me, that 
by the knowledge of the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom he 
hath sent, I might, even whilst here in the body, be made partaker 
of eternal life in the first fruits of it.” His father, the worldly old 
courtier, was much puzzled and disturbed at this religious mani- 
festation, much as Shelley’s father was at jis philosophical fancies. 
He sent the lad as a gentleman commoner to Magdalen Hall, 
Oxford; but when he was called upon at his matriculation to take 
the usual oaths, young Vane “ quitted his gown, put on a cloak, 
but studied notwithstanding for some time in the said hall,” much 
being forgiven to a Minister of State’s son. He then left Oxford 
for the Continent, passing through France to Geneva, and there 
imbibed opinions on church matters little congenial with the doc- 
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trines fashionable at the English Court. His father, still more 
perplexed on his return, got Laud, then Bishop of London, to talk 
with the young heretic, but the bishop, who had little command of 
his temper, quarrelled with him. The latter had already, in the 
opinion of the courtiers, suffered much hurt ‘ from the society of Sir 
Nathaniel Rich and Mr. Pym, and soon announced his intention of 
quitting England, and going to the newly-formed Puritan colonies 
of New England.”’ 

We can well imagine the willingness with which the sorely 
perplexed father yielded. At home his son and heir might 
stand the chance of ‘testifying’ from the pillory, like Prynne 
or Bastwicke ; abroad, what more likely than that his strange 
notions might pass away—at least they would be far enough re- 
moved from the eye of the Court. Soin 1635 young Vane landed 
at Boston; he was received with all the éc/at attendant on the 
accession of the son and heir of one of the king’s Ministers, was 
admitted to the franchise of Massachusetts, and in 1636, before 
he had completed his twenty-fourth year, was elected Governor 
of the colony. Here he soon became an object of jealousy to 
some, especially to Winthrop, the leading man, who had for- 
merly filled the same office, and who, as a man of mature age and 
experience, might naturally resent the sudden elevation of the 
young son of an English courtier. They engaged in contro- 
versy, both orally and in pamphlets, and ultimately the in- 
fluence of Winthrop prevailed. There was much religious 
disputation, too, and, unfortunately, attempts at religious perse- 
cution, strange enough to the enthusiastic young man who had 
crossed the seas in glad expectation of beholding how brethren 
could ‘ dwell together in unity.’ There were, doubtless, trouble- 
some people enough in New England, although certainly not 
so bad as Cotton Mather in his zeal for uniformity represents 
them, and certainly not deserving of ‘the last remedy,’ as he 
coolly expresses it—‘ the sword of the magistrate.’ No wonder 
that young Vane, who had seen ecclesiastical tyranny enough 
at home, should vehemently denounce synods that turned over 
every dreamy theologian to the magistrate’s sentence of fine 
and imprisonment, and invoked no milder doom than ‘ banish- 
‘ment for ever’ upon their provoking ringleader, poor Anne 
Hutchinson. It is not surprising, therefore, that he soon threw 
up his office and returned to England, where he married, and 
remained in retirement until he became Member of the Parlia- 
ment of 1640. But it was with the meeting of the Long 
Parliament that a career at last spread before him. No longer 
hampered and embarrassed by the narrowness and pettiness of 
colonial prejudices, his genius rapidly made itself felt in the 
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House ; and under Pym’s guidance he acquired, by degrees, a 
considerable share in the confidence of the popular party. The 
following estimate of his character seems to us remarkably 
just :— 

‘ There was still some of the rash impetuosity of youth which, at 
times, detracted from the political weight of Henry Vane. But he 
was more in his element in religious matters, and we find him busy 
in the committees on Church government. Here, as in all other 
matters, he displayed great sublety of mind and depth of thought, 
with a considerable power of reasoning, though he was apt to over- 
look broader practical facts in following out his reasonings to their 
consequences. Some of the distinctions which he made in estimating 
motives were of a curiously subtle kind, and may well have gained 
him the character of a visionary even in that age of speculation. 
But he was no mere visionary. When real practical work was to 
be done, no one was more practically efficient, or ready in sagacious 
practical expedients, than Sir Henry Vane the younger. There 
were times, indeed, when the natural tendency to casuistry in his 
mind seems to have somewhat affected the frankness of his conduct ; 
but the cause of this was so apparent that it never permanently 
injured his reputation as an honest, high-minded Englishman.’ 


The after-career of this illustrious statesman, until with more 
than Roman courage he laid down his head on the block, is well 
known; but it is not so generally known that from his only 
surviving son, who was created by William III. Baron Bar- 
nard, the Duke of Cleveland is descended. ‘The wealth of the 
‘family is now considerable, the Vane property having in- 
‘ creased immensely ;’ and under the present duke it has resumed 
its place among the great Whig houses. We may just re- 
mark, in passing, that from an elder branch of the same family 
who spelt his name ‘Fane,’ the Earls of Westmoreland are 
descended. 

A far more ancient family, but a house which can hitherto 
lay no claim to a hero, are the Stanleys of Knowsley, a shrewd 
race from their first appearance among the governing class, 
since, as their biographers truly say, ‘they have almost 
‘ always foreseen before other men the side that was going to 
‘ win, and on that side at its moment of supreme triumph the 
‘Stanley has usually appeared.’ Many have been the fables 
respecting the origin of the Stanleys; their antiquity, and the 
singular crest borne by them for many centuries—the eagle 
and child—have, naturally enough, given rise to all manner of 
traditions, eagerly adopted by the old heralds, who certainly 
deserve great praise for making their volumes ‘ righte pleasante’ 
reading. But the case really is, that nothing authentic is 
known of the family before the time of Richard II., when Sir 
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John Stanley, ‘a real, shrewd, efficient man,’ became Lord- 
Deputy of Ireland, and subsequently Lord-Lieutenant. He 
married the heiress of Sir Thomas Lathom, whose ancestress 
had been heiress of Thomas de Knowsley, and thus became 
owner of the estates ‘around which his descendants’ princely 
‘ property has accreted.’ 

A follower of Richard IT., Sir John foresaw the approaching 
triumph of Bolingbroke, and set the example to his sons and 
sons’ sons of that convenient change of fealty by which, during 
the Wars of the Roses, the Stanleys profited so largely. Now 
on the side of Margaret and the Red Rose, now on the side of 
York and the White, still they prospered, until the third Lord 
Stanley ‘ struck the boldest and most adroit stroke of his whole 
‘life.’ Still nominally a Yorkist, he married as second wife 
Margaret of Richmond, the mother of Henry Tudor, the young 
Lancastrian chief, and thus secured himself on both sides. On 
Richard III.’s accession, he was friendly, until the arrest of 
Hastings, when he was committed to the Tower. From thence 
he was soon released, and made Lord Steward and Constable of 
England. Richard indeed seems to have treated him with 
marked favour. He remitted the death penalty on the Countess 
of Richmond for her complicity with Buckingham; and even 
when her son’s invasion was expected, he appointed Lord 
Stanley with his son and brother to the command of the forces 
raised in Cheshire. But no chivalrous feeling, not even that of 
honesty, had a place in Lord Stanley’s breast ; so at the fight of 
Bosworth field, when Richmond’s men dashed forward to their 
first charge, he, with eight thousand men, went over and charged 
against his master on his stepson’s side. Still victory might 
have been on the side of Richard, for he fought well; but then 
Sir William Stanley also threw off his disguise, and with a final 
assault of his fresh troops left Richard dead on the field. The 
crown was hewn from his helmet, and it was Sir William’s 
hand that placed it on Richmond’s head. With the recollection 
of this perfidy, the fate of Sir William Stanley seems well 
deserved. ‘ Kings,’ it has been truly said, ‘love the treason, 
‘but hate the traitor ;’ sono wonder that the new-made king, 
while he lavished estates upon him until he was said to be the 
richest subject in the kingdom, kept a wary eye on him. 
That very obscure incident, the Perkin Warbeck plot, ere long 
afforded a good opportunity to the astute and vindictive monarch 
to gratify both his avarice and his distrust. Sir William 
Stanley was charged with the apocryphal crime of favouring 
the cause of Warbeck, and arraigned of high treason ; he was 
beheaded as a traitor. Owing doubtless to his having married 
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the king’s mother, Lord Stanley, now Earl of Derby, escaped, 
and ended his life in peace, bequeathing to his heirs vast pos- 
sessions, and ‘an instinct which their friends called foresight, 
‘but their enemies faithlessness.’ 

During the strife of religion in the sixteenth century, as in 
the political strife of the earlier period, the Stanleys adhered to 
the rule that had worked so well for them. Papist or Pro- 
testant, according as the royal will indicated, the Stanleys went 
on flourishing and prosperous during the most trying times. In 
their hearts, indeed, they adhered to the old religion; but they had 
no inclination either to fight for it or to suffer for it; so when 
the two unfortunate earls who presided over the ‘ Rising of the 
‘North’ sought the co-operation of the Earl of Derby, he coolly— 
though Catholic all the while—sent their letter to the queen. 
But suspicion at length rested on him; Lord Huntingdon wrote 
to Burghley complaining that Lathom House was full of Papists, 
and popular report declared that he had dealings in the black 
art. Soon after his son Thomas was committed to the Tower 
for complicity in the Duke of Norfolk’s plot to liberate Mary, 
and he lived from thenceforth an anxious life. He, however, 
indulged in princely housekeeping, and made warm friends 
of his tenantry by the daily doles of meat and drink which he 
provided, and the Good Friday largesse, which each year 
amounted to nearly £100. No wonder that the greater part of 
Lancashire and Cheshire remained true to the ancient faith! 
His son, the fourth earl, professed Protestantism, but his wife 
fell under the charge of consulting wizards, and apparently it 
was from the example of this countess and the late earl that 
Lancashire in the following century became the very head- 
quarters of this wild belief. 

Earl Henry died in 1592, and was succeeded by his son, 
Ferdinand, who seems to have been a superior man. He 
exhibited a taste for literature, and with his wife, the daughter 
of Sir John Spenser, cultivated the society of men of letters. 
As a Protestant, he seems to have awakened the hostility of the 
Jesuits, who at this period were engaged in many plots, one of 
which, it is said, was discovered by him, and the leader in con- 
sequence executed. Not long after the earl was seized with 
violent illness, and died in a few days. From many suspicious 
circumstances, it seems likely enough that poison was the cause, 
but popular report asserted it was ‘witchcraft;’ and as a 
waxen image was discovered in his chamber ‘with a haire of 
‘the colour of the earl’s drawne thro’ the body,’ it was impos- 
sible, in Lancashire and in the sixteenth century, to return any 
other verdict. The widow of this unfortunate nobleman deserves 
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notice, for she was a warm patroness of Spenser, who dedicated 
his ‘ Hymns to Heavenly Love’ to her; she was the lady, too, 
in whose honour young Milton wrote his ‘ Arcades.’ Indeed it 
is very probable that she was well acquainted with him, for her - 
second daughter married the Earl of Bridgewater, subsequently 
Lord President of Wales, and thus it was for her grandchildren, 
who, as the reader will remember, performed in it, that he 
wrote his exquisite Masque of ‘Comus.’ The last earl left only 
three daughters ; the title and estates, therefore, reverted to his 
brother, who was succeeded by his son James, that brave and 
devoted cavalier of the Royalist writers, but the ferocious leader 
who put to death so many hundred unarmed men in the strects 
of Bolton, as more authentic history records. It was this cruel 
massacre that rankled in the breasts of the Puritans, and led to 
his well-merited execution just seven years after. His countess, 
Charlotte de la Tremouille, has also found a high name as the 
heroine who defended Lathom House against the forces of the 
Parliament ; but she deserves equal celebrity for her off-hand 
execution of Mr. Christian, whom she right royally sentenced 
to death of her mere good pleasure. 

From the time of the Restoration, the Stanleys have kept 
quietly on their way, adhering to the winning side, and chiefly 
distinguished for their wealth and magnificent state. Indeed, 
during the reign of George III., one of the most expensive 
entertainments ever provided was given by the Earl of Derby, 
on occasion of the approaching marriage of the heir, his grand- 
son, with Lady Betty, daughter of the Duke of Hamilton. It is 
worth while just to glance at this expensive piece of foolery, 
which was the admiration of the whole fashionable world during 
the summer of 1774, and which is said to have cost £5,000! 
On one of the longest days, and which happily turned out fair, 
all the beauty and fashion of London were summoned to Lord 
Stanley’s seat, ‘The Oaks,’ to enjoy a féte champétre, in which 
periwigged shepherd swains, and nymphs bedizened with gauze 
- and spangles, danced round maypoles singing songs in praise of 
rural life, or formed processions headed by a Druid, who, in 
verse of the most lackadaisical kind, welcomed the powdered and 
beruffled company ; while children, dressed as Cupids, handed 
round most expensive nosegays. There was a procession, too, 
in which Lord Stanley, supported by his sister and the bride 
elect, led the way, the company following them; and then, after 
dancing, and supper, and fireworks, there was an altar, at which, 
in strange proximity, Hymen and a Druid ministered, sup- 
ported by nymphs and Cupids, who joined in benedictions on 
the happy pair. 
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The sequel is very melancholy. Ere many months passed 
away, the young couple were separated for ever: the hereditary 
disease of the Hamiltons ere long made its appearance, and the 
fair bride of that costly pageant sunk into hopeless insanity. 
For Lord Derby, however, a happier lot was in store. Some 
time after, a fascinating actress, Miss Farren, attracted much 
notice, and the earl became one of her chief admirers, and many 
were the reports of the splendid settlement he was about to 
make her. But Miss Farren was an honourable woman, and the 
earl was an honourable lover; so for long years they waited, 
and then, when released from his heavy trial, he made her 
Countess of Derby. There was much discussion in the fashion- 
able world whether rigid Queen Charlotte would admit the for- 
tunate actress to her Court. But, with all her faults, Queen 


_ Charlotte always respected honourable conduct. She appre- 


ciated the merits of the woman whose conduct was so unble- 
mished ; and when, at her command, the countess knelt before 
her, she welcomed her kindly to her presence. 

Although not claiming rank as a feudal house, the Grosvenors 
can boast an antiquity of four or five centuries, when Ralph le 
Grosvenor married the heiress of John Eton, and acquired the 
first manor, around which so many have since gathered, Eaton. 
Marrying heiresses has indeed been the chief means by which the 
Grosvenors have acquired their enormous wealth. A descendant 
of Ralph increased the property in this easy way. About a hundred 
years after, and in the reign of Charles IT., Sir Thomas Grosvenor, 
by his marriage with the only daughter of Alexander Davis, of 
Ebury, ‘ gained an inheritance then valuable, now princely—the 
‘huge slice of London on which the wealth of the house is now 
‘mainly based, and which includes, among other property, the whole 
‘ of the now fashionable Belgravia, Tyburnia, and Pimlico.’ The 
Grosvenors, however, were not raised to the peerage until 1761, 
when Sir Thomas Grosvenor became a baron. In 1784 hewas made 
Viscount Belgrave and Earl Grosvenor, and his son was raised 
to the rank of Marquess of Westminster in 1831. At present 
they claim three separate peerages: the eldest brother being 
Marquess of Westminster ; the second, Earl of Wilton ; and the 
third, Lord Ebury. Highly respectable, the Grosvenor family 
have not, as yet, furnished any great public characters; and 
thus, although ‘steady, sensible men, who have done what they 
‘found to do efficiently, and have never skulked from diffi- 
‘ culties,’ their chief claim to a place among the great governing 
families is, that they are now the wealthiest family in Europe; 
‘perhaps, due regard being had to security, the wealthiest 
‘ uncrowned house on earth.’ 
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Of far higher antiquity are the Fitzwilliams, who seem to 
have resided in Yorkshire for many generations. But the 
founder of this branch of the family was Sir William Fitz- 
william, who, in the reign of Henry VII., was a great city 
merchant and sheriff. Tradition reports that he had a wrestling 
match with Henry VIII., who, well pleased with his skill, 
treated him as a friend ever after. He died possessed of large 
estates, chiefly in Essex, and was succeeded by his son, whose 
wise and gentle government in Ireland, as lord-deputy for 
thirty-nine years, is still one of the very few recollections of 
English rule dwelt on by the Irish with pleasure. We meet with 
many notices of this ‘worthy lord-deputy’ in the Sidney 
and Burghley papers, all of which prove him to have been an 
excellent man, and ‘true in all his services,’ as his brother-in- 
law, Sir Henry Sidney, writes. It is to him that Dublin owes 
Trinity College, Sir William having recommended its foundation 
and contributed largely towards its building. His son and suc- 
cessor, in 1620, received an Irish peerage as Baron Fitzwilliam 
of Lifford. His son attached himself to the Parliament side; and 
the third Lord Fitzwilliam, on the accession of the house of 
Hanover, was raised to the English titles of Viscount Milton 
and Earl Fitzwilliam. Throughout their career, this great 
family have been Whigs in politics, and, as ardent supporters of 
civil and religious liberty, have become so popular among the 
people of the West Riding, that, although a house new to the 
county, they have been able to ‘hold their own’ against all 
rivals; and the great election contest, in which Lord Harewood, 
although he adventured his vast West Indian property to 
secure the return of his son, saw Lord Milton triumphantly 
returned, still holds a foremost place in the memories of York- 
shiremen. 

The house of Cavendish, although now ranking so high, can 
lay no claim to a feudal ancestry. William Cavendish, a gen- 
tleman owning a small estate in Suffolk, was the founder, and 
in consequence of his appointment as one of the commissioners 
for taking the ‘surrenders’ of religious houses, he managed to 
obtain so many grants of abbey lands that he became a wealthy 
landowner in Derbyshire. ‘This was pretty well for one 
‘ generation,’ as the writers naively remark, ‘but Fortune had 
‘ fallen in love with the Cavendish, who seems to have had very 
‘ indistinct ideas of any other worship, for he continued to hold 
‘under Mary the office which he held under Henry and 
‘ Edward.’ And fortune this time came in the form of a 
wealthy young widow, one Mistress Barley, but who is now 
better known by her maiden name, ‘ Bess of Hardwick.’ An 
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heiress herself, and inheritress of her first husband’s whole 
estate, Bess seems to have been warmly attached to her second 
husband, to whom she was third wife; and from the day that 
she assumed the Cavendish name, to the far distant day of her 
death, ‘the single object which lay close to the heart of this 
‘extraordinary woman, was to exalt the name and wealth of the 
‘Cavendishes.’ 

‘Bess of Hardwick’ may indeed be viewed as the ‘ represen- 
‘tative woman’ of a class not uncommon during the reigns of 
Elizabeth and the two earlier Stuarts—the busy, managing, 
unscrupulous matron, with a towering spirit, an iron will, and 
too frequently a conscience visited by few misgivings. Such 
women were well able to build up a house, and admirably did 
Bess of Hardwick set about this, the great business of her life. 
She first persuaded her husband to sell all his southern estates, 
and purchase others nearer her own. Chatsworth was among 
these purchases, and here, as with a presentiment of the lofty 
destiny of the Cavendishes, she pulled down the mansion, and 
built what Camden calls ‘a spacious elegant house’—not com- 
parable, indeed, to the Chatsworth of the present day, but a 
dwelling of more than ordinary pretensions, since we find it 
became one of the residences of Mary Queen of Scots. Sir 
William Cavendish died early, bequeathing to her all his 
estates, and the custody of their six children, three sons and 
three daughters. The rich widow did not want suitors, and 
when at length she chose Sir William St. Loe, she insisted that, 
in default of children of that marriage, all the St. Loe manors 
should pass, to the exclusion of his whole family, to the children 
of her late husband! This most unjust stipulation was con- 
ceded; and as there were no children of the marriage, the 
whole of the St. Loe estates, on the death of Sir William, came 
to augment the wealth of the Cavendishes. But Bess of 
Hardwick was still young, and, it is said, beautiful. Possessed 
of strange powers of fascination she certainly was, for she 
sought as her fourth husband one of the greatest subjects in the 
realm, George Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury; and she gained 
him—making an excellent bargain, too, a large jointure, and 
the marriage of his son and heir with her youngest daughter, 
while her’ eldest ‘son married Lady Grace, the earl’s youngest 
daughter. 


On what terms Bess of Hardwick lived with her thr 
previous husbands, neither history nor tradition have told us 
much, save the important fact that she always had her own 
way. With her fourth this seems to have been a more difficult 
task, and it evidently required some hard fighting. Probably 
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“the noble Talbot, first earl in the kingdom, thought the widow 
of mere esquire Barley might bear her countess honours at 
least meekly. But meekness was no word in Bess of Hard- 
wick’s vocabulary ; and from the time Mary of Scotland was 
committed to the custody of the Earl of Shrewsbury, to that of 
her removal to Fotheringay, the poor earl was kept in constant 
hot water. Whether Shrewsbury was really proof against the 
wiles of a queen unequalled for her powers of fascination, has 
never been clearly ascertained; but that the countess chose to 
be jealous and resentful, and to plague his daily life, we have 
curious proofs in the Shrewsbury correspondence. Doleful are 
the lamentations of the unfortunate earl ; an object of occasional 
suspicion to the queen, but of constant distrust to his wife, he 
bitterly complains to Burghley, and urges that Mary may be 
removed from his custody ; but the feuds of husband and wife 
afforded best security for the safe keeping of the prisoner, and 
therefore the earl was urged, even on right royal authority, to 
bear with his tyrannical countess as best he might. It was 
only retributive justice that she should eventually fall under 
the royal displeasure. Fortunate, hitherto, both for herself and 
her ides, in match-makings, Bess of Hardwick, in her 
last attempt, aimed higher still, and contrived to marry her 
daughter Elizabeth to Charles Stuart, younger brother of the 
unfortunate Darnley. As he was kinsman of the queen, both 
mother and mother-in-law were committed to close custody, in 
which they remained some time. We may add that the child 
of this marriage was the unfortunate Arabella Stuart. With 
the exception of this one passing cloud, Bess of Hardwick’s 
life was one of unmerited prosperity. She buried her fourth 
husband, and lived in great splendour for many years on her 
rich jointures,—building houses, purchasing estates, and lending 
money on good interest, until, in advanced years, she was 
gathered to her fathers. 

The Cavendish stem divided into two branches, and the 
i became ennobled first; for the son of the youngest son 
ecame the well-known Earl of Newcastle of the civil wars, the 
raiser of the ‘ Whitecoats,’ who, with their leader, fought well 
on the royal side until Cromwell’s magnificent charge at 
Marston Moor scattered them, and drove the earl to France, 
from whence he returned at the Restoration, and in payment 
for his immense losses in the king’s service, was fain to accept 
the cheap compensation of a dukedom. This branch became 
extinct in the second generation, while the elder, or Chatsworth 
branch, continues to the present day. The son of the founder 
was made Earl of Devonshire, and his great-grandson was 
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raised to the dukedom by William IIT. in recompense for his, 
services at the Revolution. There is nothing in the subsequent 
history of the Cavendishes that claims especial notice, except 
perhaps the fame of the beautiful duchess who canvassed so 
devotedly for Fox at the Westminster election, and the betfer 
earned fame of her son, the late duke, who, by his extraordinary 
taste for horticulture, and the unremitting attention he devoted 
to it, certainly deserves the thanks of his countrymen. 

Very different was the rise of the Bentincks. Hans William 
Bentinck, the founder of the house of Portland, was a page to 
William of Orange when the ‘ glorious Revolution,’ and the 
Crown of England were unthought of things. There seems to 
have been a strong sympathy between the two undemonstrative 
Dutchmen from the first, which increased as time went on, and 
when the Prince was seized with malignant small-pox, Hans 
Bentinck took his place beside the sutferer’s pillow, and for 
sixteen days and nights remained, the one only attendant, for 
the rest had fled. Then the faithful servant sank under the 
same terrible disease just as the Prince recovered, and his life 
was in great danger. He was, however, restored to his grateful 
master, and from henceforth through life 

‘ Bentinck was the single human being whom William publicly 
acknowledged as a man favoured by his own heart. From this 
time forth, through life, he gave him but one employment. He 
never made him premier, either in England or Holland; never 
used him as what he was—a very competent soldier ; only whenever 
it seemed necessary that the Prince should himself do some work 
which it was impossible for him to do, he sent Bentinck as alter ego.’ 


Previously to the Revolution, Bentinck had been despatched 
to England on delicate and important missions; but he never 
was viewed with favour by the English. He could not speak 
our language; ‘he knew little of, and cared still less for, 
‘English feelings, habits and prejudices. He never understood 
‘or appreciated the English,—he never was understood or appre- 
‘ciated by them.’ And yet there were excellent qualities in this 
stern, cold man, and an incorruptible honesty little short of mar- 
vellous in that age of greed. Bentinck was long suspected of 
taking bribes, but his honour was triumphantly vindicated in the 
Parliamentary inquiry of 1695, when it was proved that £50,000 
had for more than a twelvemonth been proffered in vain to him 
by the East India Company. Again and again it was offered, 
again and again it was refused, until he told the Company that 
if they persisted in ‘insulting’ him by this offer, he would 
become their steadfast enemy. Public admiration now greeted 
the incorruptible statesman ; but Bentinck received the compli- 
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ments for refusing the bribe as cavalierly as he had received 
the proffers of it, and again he became an object of general 
dislike. The gifts he received from William were princely, 
though not more than his devoted service deserved. He was 
made Groom of the Stole, First Lord of the Bedchamber, and 
created Earl of Portland. Some years later William added 
immense estates, both in England and Ireland; and when, on 
that sad 8th of March, Portland stood once more by the bedside 
—now the deathbed—of his long-loved master, and knelt down 
and placed his ear close to the king’s mouth, although the dying 
lips could utter no intelligible words, the feeble hand took the 
hand of that earliest friend, and pressed it tenderly to the 
failing heart. There are strange depths of feeling in those 
stern, reserved natures: Bentinck, with lover-like constancy 
keeping his lone watch by William until stricken down by the 
same disease, and William dying with the hand of that faithful 
friend pressed to the heart on which, unsuspected by the closest 
attendant, rested the miniature of his beloved Mary, and which 
was buried with him. 

Bentinck died in 1709. He was succeeded by his son, who 
was created Duke of Portland by George I. The second duke 
cultivated science and literature, and married a lady of congenial 
taste, who also brought him nearly all the vast estates of the 
younger Cavendishes—Lady Margaret Cavendish Harley, the 
daughter and heiress of Harley, Karl of Oxford. It is to this 
lady the British Museum owes a valuable collection of manu- 
scripts, and that loveliest of relics of classical antiquity, the 
Portland vase. The third duke figures largely in the political 
history of the times. A vehement Whig, a warm friend of Fox 
and Burke, a nobleman honoured by George III.’s especial 
hostility, he became lord-lieutenant of Ireland in 1782, and 
wisely, though vainly, urged the importance of conciliation. On 
the death of Lord Rockingham, the Whigs refused to accept 
the leadership of Shelburne, and stipulated that Portland should 
be the head. This the king refused; so, after much intrigue, 
the Shelburne Ministry was formed, which soon came to an end 
and made way for the ‘Coalition.’ This extract strongly exhibits 
the stubbornness of ‘ great George.’ 


‘ After a Ministerial interregnum of seventeen days, the king sent 
for Lord North, and prepared a broad administration. Lord North 
suggested that the king should see the Duke of Portland himself, 
but the king refused, and told Lord North to desire the duke to 
send him his arrangement in writing. This was positively refused 
by the duke, who sent word that if his Majesty condescended to 
employ him, it would be necessary for him to seo his Majesty. At 
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last Lord North declared he was tired of carrying messages, and 
the king consented to see Portland, but demanded from him a 
complete list of the intended administration in writing, which the 
duke refused. After another interval, and an appeal to Pitt, the 
king saw Portland again, and he brought a written list of the 
Cabinet ; but the king would not look at it, and said he would 
have one of the whole administration. This the duke refused. He 
implored the king to look at his paper, and held it out; but the 
king held his hands behind him, and would not take it. The king 
sent again for Pitt, and again failed. He sent for North again, 
who merely said, ‘‘'The Duke of Portland is ready to be Minister.” 
*« Then,” said the king, ‘‘ I wish your lordship good night.” But 
on the Ist of April the king sent again for North, and said, ‘‘ Well, 
so the Duke of Portland is firm?’ ‘ Yes, sir.” ‘* Well, then, if 
you will not do the business, I will take him.’”’ So, on the 2nd of 
April, 1783, the new Cabinet Ministers kissed hands—Portland as 
First Lord of the Treasury, Fox and North as joint Secretaries of 
State; and when Mr. Fox kissed hands, the old Marquess of Towns- 
end observed King George ‘‘turned back his ears and eyes, just 
like the horse at Astley’s,” said he, ‘‘ when the tailor he was deter- 
mined to throw was sitting on him.” And thrown, accordingly, 
the Cabinet was; the king, whose hereditary want of courtesy was 
always in his way, sending for the seals at midnight, and declining 
an interview.’ 

Portland, in his later career, turned to the Tory party. 
Thoroughly alarmed at the progress of the French Reyolution, 
he took office under Pitt in 1794, and was subsequently, as the 
reader doubtless recollects, in the Addington and Percival 
Ministries. He left four sons, two of whom became distinguished 
men—Lord George, the great oracle of Newmarket, but also the 
great Conservative leader, and Lord William Bentinck, the en- 
lightened Governor-General of India, who ‘though he earned 
‘the hate of every contemporary Anglo-Indian by his ungenial 
‘manners, gained the reverence of every subsequent pro-consul, 
‘by his administration—so wise, benevolent, and far-sighted.’ 

he house of Bentinck, although of not two hundred years’ 
standing, has been remarkable for the number of its leading 
men, for ‘it has already produced three great statesmen and 
‘two premiers.’ Very different in this respect is the house of 
Clinton, whose line stretches back to the first Henry, and was 
ennobled by the earlier Plantagenets ; and yet ‘ Always in front, 
‘but never in command, is the sentence which best describes its 
‘fortunes ;’ for while there have been ‘admirals, generals, and 
‘ possibly Ministers without end, yet they have never risen ab- 
‘solutely to the top.’ The Newcastle ancestry affords a good 
picture of medizeval life. Geoffry de Clinton, the founder, was 
treasurer to Beauclerc, and among other immense grants of land, 
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received one in Warwickshire, beside the pleasant forest of 
Arden; and here, doubtless, attracted by the fair woodland 
scenery, so dear to our forefathers, and the pleasant lake that 
nestled in the midst, he built Kenilworth Castle, and enclosed 
a large park. And here, doubtless Geoffry de Clinton pursued 
the merry chase through many a long bright summer day, or 
flew his falcon beside the lake. But Geoffry, doubtless, felt that 
‘ there was much in his past career as king’s treasurer that needed 
repentance, so he built and richly endowed an abbey hard by, 
and in addition to a long bead-roll of privileges, granted that 
the canons should on one day in every week be allowed ‘ to fish 
‘with boats and nets in his pool at Kenilworth.’ <A precious 
boon this to the dainty Churchmen, always seeking after the 
finest trout and the fattest carp for their fast day diet; and 
then Geoffry de Clinton slept in the abbey church, the requiescat, 
doubtless, being gratefully pronounced over him. Then suc- 
ceeded his son, chamberlain to the first Plantagenet ; and then 
his grandson, who took part against John, and had his estates 
seized. It was probably then, that Kenilworth passed from the 
Clintons ; for we know that in the following reign it was in the 
possession of Simon de Montfort. Osbert de Clinton’s estates 
were subsequently restored, and his son was a justice of assize 
for the county of Warwick; but his descendants chose the 
helmet and lance rather than the coif; so we find John de 
Clinton high in honour with Edward I., and accompanying him 
as a valiant knight into Scotland; and his son William gaining 
great honour and guerdon from Edward III. for the great ser- 
vices he rendered the king and his mother ‘ beyond seas,’ and 
for his valiancy both by land and sea, having fought against the 
Scots at Halidon, and against the Spaniards in the sea-fight 
off Winchelsea; and still the story of the Clintons may be 
traced in the wars of the times, for they next fought at Poictiers, 
and ‘earned the priceless honour of mention by Froissart,’ and 
another set lance in rest at Agincourt. And still, during the 
subsequent wars in France, and during the strife of the Roses, 
wherever honour was to be won on the field, there was a Clinton, 

A thoroughly knightly race, the Clintons appear to far less 
advantage in later times. Under the Tudors they became great 
and influential nobles, and were raised by Elizabeth to the 
earldom of Lincoln, a title still borne by the eldest son of the 
house of Newcastle. They adhered to the Parliament in the 
great civil war, welcomed the accession of the House of Hanover, 
and became possessed of the estates and title of the Duke of 
Newcastle, by the marriage of Henry, ninth Earl of Lincoln, to 
his cousin, Catherine, daughter of Henry Pelham, and niece to 
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Newcastle, the Minister held up to so much ridicule by Horace 
Walpole. ‘It is really a great house, though strangely lacking 
‘in hold on the popular imagination,’ remark the writers, ‘and 
‘for seven hundred years has poured out a scarcely intermitted 
‘succession of men who have spent their lives in the furtherance 
‘of England’s greatness and policy. If it never had a genius, 
‘it has also never produced a traitor ; and if it has never risen to 
‘the lofty position of one or two of its rivals, it has not in its 
‘annals chapters, which it would give estates to conceal.’ 

Such eulogy cannot be pronounced on the Stanhopes; nor, 
although they can boast three earldoms, Chesterfield, Harrington, 
and Stanhope, can they lay claim to so ancient or illustrious a 
family tree. The founder of the Stanhope greatness was one 
‘Michael Stanhope, who having served King Henry VIII. from | 
‘his tender years,’ obtained several grants of land, chiefly belong- 
ing to the suppressed monasteries. In the following reign he 
became involved in the disgrace of Somerset, and in 1552 was 
beheaded on Tower Hill, leaving a large family who seem to 
have suffered little from their father’s fate. The grandson of 
his eldest son was created Earl of Chesterfield in 1628, and 
throughout the Parliamentary war, he and his sons fought on 
the king’s side. They were, however, singularly unfortunate ; 
two sons were slain in battle, and the earl, together with a third 
son and a large body of adherents, was soon after taken prisoner, 
and he died a prisoner on parole in 1656. His successor was 
his grandson, the ‘ milord Chesterfield’ of Grammont’s memoirs, 
‘the being whose wit and insolence, and brutal amours, and life 
‘of peril from water, and bandits, and outraged husbands, and 
‘jealous women, make up so strange a chapter in the story of 
‘that carnival of Belial, the Stuart Restoration.’ This most pro- 
fligate of noblemen, whose presence would not have been tole- 
rated in any Court save that of Charles II., was the grandfather 
of another Lord Chesterfield far better known—the pretended 
patron of literary men, in whose ante-chamber grand old Samuel 
Johnson so hopelessly waited ; the teacher of mock virtue and 
genuine depravity ; the writer of those celebrated letters to his 
son which have been termed, scarcely too sarcastically, ‘the 
‘recipe for going to hell gracefully.’ It is strange to think 
what a chorus of admiration welcomed those letters ; how Ches- 
terfield for twenty years at least was quoted as an authority from 
whom there was no appeal. We have been accustomed to hear 
complaints of the low price paid for copyrights during the last 
century. The widow of the son to whom these letters were ad- 
dressed, on offering them to the trade after the death of the 
writer, received, however, the sum of £1,575! nor did the book- 
sellers find it a bad bargain. 
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Of the Harrington branch little can be said, except that the 
first earl was a man of considerable skill in diplomacy, and dis- 
played talents which none of his descendants have shown. Far 
more gifted are the Earls of Stanhope. The first, as a skilful 
diplomatist, stood high among European statesmen during the 
feverish period of William and Anne’s reigns. He fought bravely, 
too, at the siege of Namur, and also on that widely different. 
field, the floor of the House of Commons. So marked, indeed, 
was his success in the House, that even good-natured Walpole 
became jealous of his influence; nor without cause, for early in 
George I.’s reign Stanhope was appointed premier and chan- 
ceellor of the exchequer, and in 1719 created Viscount Stanhope 
of Mahon, and Earl Stanhope. And well did he earn his titles, 
for while ‘life and soul of the Government at home, he kept 
‘ flying over the Continent as supreme diplomatist. No man so 
* successful ever occupied such a post. He broke up all European 
‘ leagues hostile to his policy, compelled the King of Spain to 
‘dismiss Alberoni, and by cementing a firm alliance with the 
‘ Regent Orleans, reduced the hopes of the Jacobites to zero.’ 
But these mighty labours were too much for him; the over- 
taxed brain gave way, and the first Earl Stanhope died after 
one day’s illness, having enjoyed his title scarcely two years. 
His son and successor devoted himself to science, as did his 
grandson, who married Lady Hester Pitt, and became the father 
of that clever woman, Lady Hester Stanhope,—that romantic 
heroine who was considered as somewhat more than mortal by 
the wild tribes of Lebanon. The earl, however, was rather 
eccentric, for in a vehement fit of republicanism he dropped his 
title, and refused to use armorial bearings. His son succeeded 
to a portion of his eccentricities, although a man of ability ; but 
the present Earl Stanhope is most honourably known for the 
high station he deservedly holds among our historical writers. 
All his works are excellent; but among them his ‘ War of the 
‘ Succession ’ perhaps holds the highest place. ‘It is a curious 
‘ fact,’ as the writers humorously remark at the close of their 
very interesting chapter on the Stanhopes, ‘ that while they have 
‘distinguished themselves as diplomatists, Jittérateurs, and 
‘ scholars, and furnished one great premier, they are still known 
‘to the public chiefly by three contributions to social life—the 
‘ Chesterfield coat, the Petersham hat, and the Stanhope car- 
‘riage.’ We think, however, that if closer inquiry were made, 
we should find that to the scientific researches of the more 
respectable members of the Stanhope family, we owe discoveries 
of far greater value than these. 

The very name of the next, Talbot, recals us to the days of 
the lance and the shield. A race of hard fighters were all, from 
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Gilbert, who kept the Welsh Marches with a strong hand, down 
to John Talbot, his descendant, more than two hundred years 
later, in whom culminated the heroism and chivalry of an 
heroic and chivalrous line—Shakspeare’s Talbot, ‘the popular 
‘idol of his own age, he who has invested the name which he 
‘bore with a charm which generations of mediocrity could not 
‘destroy ; that gallant Shrewsbury whose name was long after 
in France the terrific spell with which ‘the mothers still their 
‘babes,’ and who at fourscore found his death-bed on the battle- 
field. The later generations of the Talbots show but meanly 
after these earlier ones; nor does the celebrated Charles Talbot, 
William’s Secretary of State and the correspondent with St. 
Germains, add much to the honour of the family. The house 
has been distinguished, with one or two exceptions, as a Roman 
Catholic house, but the present earl is a Protestant. 

The next, the Leveson-Gowers, may be passed over with the 
remark that they ‘are the luckiest of English families, for 
‘they have risen within two hundred and fifty years from 
‘simple county baronets into the greatest, though not the 
‘richest, territorialists in Great Britain.’ Lucky marriages, 
especially that of the first Marquess of Stafford to the Countess 
of Sutherland, chiefly threw that vast amount of landed pro- 
perty into their hands; but although the Leveson-Gowers ‘as a 
‘race have been respectable, and even useful, their fortunes 
‘have been beyond their deserts.’ Little need be said of the 
next family, the Pagets, who have been ‘ successful men of the 
‘ world,’ and who may certainly claim one celebrated name, that 
of the late Marquess of Anglesea. 

With a far more lengthened pedigree, still but little can be 
said for the Manners, although they bore arms in the reign of 
Edward II., and fought on the side of York throughout the 
Wars of the Roses. Like most of the great families at the 
Reformation, they received ‘ magnificent slices’ of abbey lands— 
a sin which we hope Lord John Manners duly acknowledges— 
and throughout all that turbulent time they managed to increase 
in wealth and honours. At the Revolution the Earl of Rutland 
came boldly forward, being one of the peers who associated 
themselves at Nottingham in favour of William, and was in 
consequence created Marquess of Granby and Duke of Rutland. 
With the exception of ‘the one statesman of high ability,’ the 
Marquess of Granby, that popular hero of some hundred years 
ago, who, but for his early death, ‘might have redeemed the 
‘name of Rutland from the mediocrity which had for several 
‘ generations attached to it,’ the house of Manners offers no 
claims to further notice. 
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The next family, the Montagus, have most erroneously been 
considered as a very ancient house; but they do not owe their 
origin, as is generally believed, to the Montacutes, the great 
Earls of Salisbury, but to a Montagu of Northamptonshire, who 
became a facile tool in the hands of Henry VIII., and was 
rewarded in the usual manner with church lands. This Montagu 
was lord chief justice, and had the gift of as supple a con- 
science as any of the bold bad men of that period could desire ; 
so he first attached himself to Somerset and then to Northum- 
berland, joined in proclaiming ‘ Queen Jane,’ and then went over 
to Mary’s side, gaining however in the last case only fine and 
disgrace for his former duplicity. Among the descendants of 
this disreputable lawyer, one deserves a passing notice, and we 
may remark that he was the founder of four titled houses—the 
extinct dukedom of Montagu, the earldom of Halifax, the 
dukedom of Manchester, and the earldom of Sandwich. Among 
the best known Montagus we may place the Earl of Manchester, 
the great Puritan leader, who so devotedly flung himself into the 
contest for the good cause; and the gallant but reckless Earl of 
Sandwich, who refused to quit the Royal James when it blew up 
in the great sea-fight in 1672, and there perished. 

The two next families, Osborne, dukes of Leeds, and Fitzroy, 
dukes of Grafton, offer nothing for remark, save that while the 
Osbornes may look back on a stainless, though not noble, 
ancestry, the Fitzroys claim their ducal honours by descent from 
the wretched profligate whom the ‘happy Restoration’ placed 
on the throne, and that most abandoned of his many mistresses, 
rapacious Barbara Villiers. 

The Spencers claim a notice as another fortunate family 
which, descending from a large grazing farmer in the time of 
Henry VII., now inherit a dukedom, that of Marlborough, an 
earldom, that of Spencer, and a barony, that of Churchill. Sir 
John Spencer, the founder, in the reign of Henry VIII. pur- 
chased Althorpe; and here his son, grandson, and great grand- 
son lived, and here ‘their fields and flocks,’ as Wilson prettily 
says, ‘brought them more calm and happy contentment than 
‘ the various and uncertain dispensations of a Court can contri- 
‘bute.’ They seem to have paid great attention to the cul- 
ture of forest trees, each, according to the inscriptions still 
remaining, having planted a wood. The last inscription of the 
series bears the very pratical motto, ‘Up and be doing, and God 
‘will prosper.’ It was Sir Robert, son of the last Sir John, who 
was, in 1603, ‘created without special services Baron Spencer,’ 
and who seems to have well deserved his honours, being, as 
Camden records, ‘a worthy encourager of virtue and learning.’ 
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It was this Spencer who made the celebrated answer to the head 
of the Howards, the haughty Earl of Arundel. ‘ My lord,’ said 
he to the new-made noble, referring to past times, ‘ when these 
‘things were doing, your ancestors were keeping sheep.’ ‘If 
‘my ancestors were then keeping sheep, as you say,’ replied 
Spencer, ‘ your ancestors were plotting treason.’ His grandson 
took part with the king on the breaking out of the civil war, 
and was raised to the title of Earl of Sunderland, but he soon 
after lost his life in a cavalry charge at Newbury. Robert, his 
heir, was the celebrated Secretary of State in the reigns of 
Charles and James, a man whose moral character contrasts 
most unfavourably with that of the earlier Spencers—one alto- 
gether unlike them, but still gifted with such strange powers of 
fascination, that cold and cautious William, although well aware 
of his perfidy, could not deny him his confidence. His son 
Charles married the Lady Anne Churchill, and thus his son, on 
the death of the Marquess of Blandford, succeeded to the Marl- 
borough estates and title, while his third son took the Althorpe 
property, and became first Earl Spencer. 

There is little to interest us in the history of the house of 
Marlborough. None of the dukes have been distinguished men, 
but the younger branch, the Earl Spencers, claim our notice as 
a remarkably cultivated family, possessing, as the writers 
before us remark, ‘a positive passion for culture,’ a noble 
monument of which is to be found in the celebrated library at 
Althorpe, that first of private book collections. This branch 
has also afforded good aid to reform. 

The Grenvilles are of an ancient, though not noble race. 
They were country squires ‘who for five hundred years vege- 
‘tated on slowly-increasing estates in Buckinghamshire, and then 
‘acquired, almost by accident, an earldom. From country gen- 
‘tlemen they became earls at a step, and then marquesses and 
‘dukes; but unlike most men who have achieved this advance- 
‘ment, they really were gentlemen.’ The most important 
members of this family, however, have been younger brothers ; 
George Grenville, so well known in the earlier struggles of 
George III.’s reign, and who, although an acute politician and 
the originator of some useful measures, is now chiefly remem- 
bered by the fatal American Stamp Act, which completely 
alienated the States from the parent country, and laid the foun- 
dation of those jealousies and heartburnings which an amicable 
separation might have prevented. 

His nephew, William Wyndham, the Lord Grenville of the 
Regency, was a more gifted man, and remarkably liberal for a 
Grenville. But although mostly acting with Lord Grey, he was 
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opposed to Parliamentary reform; he was, however, a decided 
advocate of Catholic emancipation ; ‘ he carried through the first 
‘ measure which struck at that ‘“‘ domestic institution,” the slave 
‘trade,’ at a time when it could claim very few advocates among 
men of rank; he was also an ardent supporter of ‘free trade.’ 
It is not generally known that it was Lord Grenville who, in 1820, 
drew up that masterly petition to Parliament on the subject, 
- The London Merchants’ Petition.’ In this, the words s0 
often quoted as to have almost become a motto, will be found, 
‘Monopoly is the parent of dearness, scarcity, and uncer- 
‘tainty.’ Lord Grenville lived to see the triumph of Parliamen- 
tary reform, for he died in 1834. Would that he had also lived 
to see the triumph of his cherished free trade principles. 

Little need be said of the titled Grenvilles. The first Earl 
Temple was a man of unquestionable ability, but it was ren- 
dered nearly useless by his inordinate pride. His successor, 
who became Marquess of Buckingham, with less ability had even 
more pride ; his successor was raised to the dukedom of Buck- 
ingham and Chandos in 1822, and from henceforth bore himself 
‘right royally’—we should add, in his own estimation. In those 
very laughable letters and ‘memoirs’ of his, published some four 
or five years ago, we are amused at the importance which he 
attached to himself and his connections. Becoming involved, 
he was obliged to shut up Stowe and live abroad; but he 
travelled more like a prince royal than a private nobleman, and 
exacted such homage at the various continental courts that few 
were anxious to welcome him. ‘The mad family pride of the 
‘race broke out in a new form in his son. He tried to become a 
‘great weight in the State by enormous purchases of land, and 
‘as he bought at prices which gave him 2 per cent., and paid 
‘with money raised at 4, he completed the family ruin.’ Under 
the present duke, ‘a man of far higher moral character,’ the 
family fortunes have, however, began to revive. 

Perhaps of all the ‘great governing families,’ the Russells 
are the most popular. This we think has chiefly been owing 
to the cruel execution of Lord William Russell, which—a watch- 
word among the Whigs for some generations—has come to link 
in the public mind the name of Russell and freedom. The 
historian of the family, Mr. Wiffen, strove hard to give it an 
unquestionable Norman origin, deriving it from some Hugh de 
Rozel ; but as the writers before us fairly say,— 

‘ What is quite certain is, that the Russells are descended from 
one John Russell, who, in the reign of Henry VIII., worked himself 
with dauntless perseverance and energy into the succession of 
countless monks and nuns, and other inefficient persons, and, born 
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a simple gentleman, died Earl of Bedford, and one of the most 
potent of nobles at a time when nobles were few.’ 

This founder of the house of Russell was a gentleman of the 
chamber to Henry VIII.—‘ King’s fire-screen,’ his enemies 
called him. He was one of the forty-five who accompanied 
Henry to the ‘Field of the Cloth of Gold,’ and in real warfare 
soon after lost his right eye by an arrow shot, when he was 
knighted on the deck of the flag-ship for his gallantry. He was 
subsequently employed by Henry in several important missions 
in Italy, and on his return married a wealthy widow who brought 
him the manor and seat of Cheneys. But although employed 
in diplomatic services, and favoured by the king, even although 
he married a rich widow—that orthodox way of making a for- 
tune—Sir John Russell was not to enrich himself by these 
means. The suppression of the monasteries was the California, 
the rich diggings from whence the Russells were to derive their 
enormous wealth. The first huge ‘nugget’ that fell to the lot 
of the lucky knight was the rich abbey of Tavistock, with the 
borough and town, and twenty-seven manors! Some smaller 
gifts, such as some of the manors belonging to the Abbey of St. 
Albans, and lands in Somerset and Devon, also rewarded his zeal. 

The accession of Edward brought him fresh honours; he 
acted as high steward at the young king’s coronation, and the 
same year had the princely grant of the 1 monastery of Woburn. 
In 1549 the site of Thorney Abbey, and a considerable part of 
its large possessions, were added to the royal grants to Russell. 
No wonder he proceeded heartily to put down the Devonshire 
and Cornish insurgents, who were not disposed to submit 
peaceably to this wholesale spoliation of church lands. In 1550 
he was created Earl of Bedford, and as a last gift he received 
Covent Garden and the Seven Acres, now called Long Acre, ‘at 
‘ that time of the yearly value of six pounds and a noble, now 
‘ worth probably a thousand times that sum.’ But Mary suc- 
ceeded; Bedford, however, did not intend to lose his wide 
possessions, so he forthwith joined in proclaiming her, conformed 
with all speed to the old faith, and was again sent into Devon- 
shire, only on ¢his occasion to fight against the brother Pro- 
testants with whom so lately he had stood in arms. The time, 
however, ere long, came for him to give up his possessions, for 
he died in 1555. Truly these Tudor favourites were not a very 
scrupulous class, though they might be an efficient one ; still we 
may allow that ‘they played for stakes such as have seldom 
‘ been offered to ambition,’ and that no less than their heads 
were the forfeit. We can scarcely be surprised at the bitter- 
ness with which both Catholics and High-Churchmen regard 
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the house of Russell, for of all the Tudor courtiers, the founder 
certainly has the not very respectable character of having in a 
disgraceful scramble managed to obtain the largest share. 

Francis, the second earl, offers a most favourable contrast, 
for ‘he is one of the few peers in our long list whose character 
‘is without speck or stain.’ It was his grandson, a man of 
great ability, whose name is associated with the ‘Bedford 
‘Level.’ A very interesting account of this work, which was so 
often undertaken before it was completed, is given in the 
volume before us, but it is too long for extract. The story of 
Lady Russell is well known; it is not, however, so generally 
known that the great Bloomsbury estate, with Southampton 
House, was brought by her into the Russell family. The history 
of the later dukes is closely connected with the history of our 
land, and in the present day a Russell holds a foremost place. 
The following is an estimate of this family, although on the 
whole perhaps rather too favourable :— 


‘ Taken for all in all, no one of the great houses, except perhaps 
the Percies, who have so often saved her from invasion, has 
deserved better of England than that of Russell. The founder was 
a great and successful plunderer of the abbeys; but it is better to 
plunder monks than to plunder the Saxon people, and the pro- 
perties of the great peers came almost all from one of these two 
sources. Since his time, one Russell has staked his head for the 
Protestant faith; a second the estates, in successful resistance to 
a despot; athird has died on the scaffold for the liberties of English- 
men; a fourth has materially aided in the Revolution which sub- 
stituted law for the will of the sovereign; a fifth spent his life in 
resisting the attempt of the House of Brunswick to rebuild the 
power of the throne, and gave one of the first examples of just 
religious government in Ireland; and a sixth organized and carried 
through a bloodless, but complete, transfer of power from his own 
order to the middle classes. The value of a nobility to a State has 
been questioned ; but if a nobility is valuable, it is in families like 
the Russells that its worth consists. They overshade meaner men 
a little too much; but then, if the trees spoil the corn, it is also 
they which collect the rain.’ 


The next family claims notice chiefly on account of its 
founder, William Cecil, the great statesman who, for forty 
years, aided Elizabeth so heartily and so wisely in building up 
the prosperity and power of England. It has been the fashion 
of late years to speak very disparagingly of this ‘ great man’ 
(a phrase which we will employ, notwithstanding Macaulay’s 
most onesided, though clever, estimate of his character), but, 
thanks to the invaluable store of State papers which have lately 
become available to the historian, justice is already beginning 
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to be done to him, and to a period which, especially in modern 
times, has been strangely misrepresented, because so greatly 
misunderstood. 

‘The Cecils have a great ancestor, but no pedigree ;’ and it 
was this that was often flung in the teeth of the Minister who 
sat chief at Elizabeth’s council-board, by the nobles with 
sixteen quarterings in their arms, who grudged him his high 
office. That his grandfather ‘kept the best inn in Stamford,’ 
was the chief taunt during the bitter contest between Leicester 
and Cecil; and we cannot but smile at it when we remember 
that Leicester himself had scarcely a longer pedigree; while as 
to fame, the Dudleys were far less faultless than the Cecils, 
even innkeepers if they had been. We find, however, from the 
work before us, that the grandfather had certainly landed 
property in Lincolnshire, and was able to found a chantry 
in St. George’s Church, Stamford. He was also one of 
Henry VIII.’s serjeants-at-arms, and obtained for his son the 
office of page of the crown. This son purchased the manors of 
Burghley, and seems to have been in frequent attendance on 
the king ; while that he was valued by him seems proved by the 
one hundred marks left him in the royal will. He died in 
1553, and was buried in St. Margaret’s, Westminster. Thus it 
will be seen that Cecil was not wholly brought up in Lincoln- 
shire, and a stranger to London, sent thither to seek his fortune, 
but that his father dwelt within the precincts of the Court, and 
thus he was known, probably in his boyhood, to Anne Boleyn, 
—perhaps was even a boy-attendant at the gorgeous christening 
of that daughter, whom, through long after years he was to 
serve so faithfully. 

William Cecil was an only son; he was born in Lincolnshire 
in 1520, and is said to have received his early education at 
Grantham. Ie studied at Cambridge, and then entered Gray’s 
Inn. Lefore he was quite of age, he married his first wife, the 
sister of Sir John Cheke, and ere twenty-four he was a widower 
with an infant son, who succeeded to Burghley, and became 
Earl of Exeter. His second wife was Mildred Cook, sister of 
Lady Bacon, and, like her, distinguished for classical learning, 
especially as a Greek scholar. Cecil’s first steps at Court are 
not easily traced; but we find him first holding the office of 
‘Master of Requests,’ under the Duke of Somerset. He has 
been charged with ingratitude in accepting office under North- 
umberland, subsequent to Somerset’s fall; but the writers 
before us clearly prove that Cecil shared in his patron’s 
disgrace, and was sent to the Tower. After his release, he 
indeed accepted the post of Secretary of State to the new 
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Government; but this was eleven months after Somerset’s fall. 
Cecil, however, although he accepted office, seems never to have 
acted cordially with Northumberland, and this, we think, 
supplies an additional reason, not hitherto recognised, for the 
hostility his son, Leicester, always expressed towards the Lord 
Treasurer. During the reign of Mary, Cecil certainly did not 
temporize so much as many of his contemporaries. He out- 
wardly conformed, as did all the courtiers, but he kept up 
correspondence with the Protestants who had fled the kingdom, 
and all along kept a watchful eye over the interests of Elizabeth. 
“He steered his course with marvellous craft and courage. He 
‘ placed himself at the head of the Opposition in the Commons, 
‘yet retained Mary’s favour, and the queen even forgave the 
‘attention he paid to the Protestant heiress.’ These were 
anxious and difficult years, but probably it was to their 
teachings he owed that remarkable wariness, that deep insight 
into character, which so emphatically distinguished Elizabeth’s 
great Minister. 

To pursue Cecil’s life from the accession of Elizabeth, would 
require a volume—indeed, much more. In passing, we however 
cannot but express our wish for a new Life of Lord Burghley. 
Seen in the light of undeniable historical documents, we should 
be better able to estimate the many difficulties by which he was 
surrounded ; not the least of which was the hostility of the Lei- 
cester faction, which, pledged to his overthrow, was utterly un- 
scrupulous as to the charges they brought against him. He 
is now represented by the Marquess of Exeter and the Mar- 
quess of Salisbury, the latter the descendant of his younger 
son, Robert Cecil. Neither branch has been such as to win much 
public regard ; still, for the sake of their great founder, we can- 
not grudge them their honours. 

The remaining names, with the exception of the Howards, 
offer but little to interest the reader. The Villiers family, which 
now gives an Earl of Jersey and an Earl of Clarendon to the 
peerage, is chiefly deserving of notice for the singular and for- 
tunate career of George Villiers, the favourite alike of James 
and Charles; that young Court adventurer who, through the 
deep management of his bold, unscrupulous mother, rose so high 
in power by the aid of an attractive person alone, that men 
looked wonderingly on, and believed that it was through witch- 
eraft. And that his family all believed in charms and spells, we 
have proof; and that his mother was ceaselessly employed with 
the wretched creatures she kept in her pay in warding off by 
strange and costly amulets the doom which she felt would fall 
upon her darling son, is also an historical fact. So no wonder 
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nation, the tale became a matter of firm belief that the bold, 
bad mother had bargained with the powers of darkness for a 
brief, but most brilliant career for George Villiers, and that 
thus, when the time had come, the victim was slain. His son, 
who was only eight months old at his father’s death, was the 
notorious Duke of Buckingham of the ‘Cabal,’ the most profli- 
gate, except perhaps Chesterfield, of the profligate nobles of 
that ‘ court of Belial,’ Charles II. Happily, the family ceased 
with him, and it is from George Villiers’s elder brothers the two 
present earls are descended. 

The Petty-Fitzmaurices are connected closely with the 
political history of George III.’s reign; while the Herberts, 
though a very ancient house, had, until as yesterday, been 
little known as a governing family. The Barings are scarcely 
an English family, and their claim as a governing one can only 
rest on their money influence. The Somersets and the Berke- 
leys, the latter especially, have a very long pedigree, but require 
little notice, save that the Berkeleys, from the time when they 
made the riot in Bristol streets, and flung ‘Adam the cheese- 

‘man’ into the well, five hundred years ago, to the present day, 
have been chiefly distinguished by their pugnacious qualities. 
That ‘there is no rule without an exception’ is, however, 
curiously exemplified in the history of this strange family ; for 
one among their number, the thirteenth earl, was ‘a man of 
‘ strict virtue and religious character,’ even in Charles II.’s reign. 

There is a very good account of Protector Somerset in the 
chapter on the house of Seymour, and the work concludes with 
the Howards, a family which has generally been viewed as 
almost the first in antiquity and honour. But their pedigree is 
not very high, and the Norfolk branch has been oftener en- 
gaged in plots against the Government than any other house. 
Still there have been some striking exceptions, nor must we 
forget that ‘the Howards won F lodden, and commanded against 
: the Armada.’ We close these volumes, recommending them to 
our readers as avaluable contribution to the history of ournobility. 


Arr. VI.—(1.) Phases of Fuith; or, Passages from the ITistory of my 
Creed. By Francts Witt1am Newman. 


(2.) Apologia pro Vitd Sud, By J. H. Newman, D.D., &e. 


Two autobiographies from living men, and from two brothers, 
in one generation is somewhat of a phenomenon. It is not one 
man in ten thousand who is entitled to thrust the story of his 
life on the notice of the world. Only when some rare excellence 
or force appears on the outward does the world want to know 
what has underlain it, and what peculiarities of inward history 
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and development have tended to produce it. Although there is 
as strong an individuality about each man’s inner life as there 
is about his face, the story of it, if put into words, would tell 
wondrous like in all but one of ten thousand instances, and each 
man would exclaim, as he read his brother’s tale, ‘The old, old 
‘story.’ But of those men about whose life the world cares to 
know something more than it sees, not one in ten perhaps is 
capable of telling it as it ought to be told. There are, of course, 
in every man’s history some things with which he alone is 
acquainted ; there have been influences consciously received of 
which no record remains save in his own memory; there have 
been struggles of which none knew but himself; there have 
been inner difficulties which gave no sign to the outer world: 
but there have been also other influences, unperceived by their 
subject, not at all sensible to his consciousness, whose moulding, 
shaping, and directing force is very apparent to those who look 
on the life from without, and who can discern a correspondence 
between it and its surroundings which the subject has never 
once suspected nor observed. Whilst, therefore, there is one 
part of a man’s life-story which no one can tell so well as he, if 
at all, because there is no one but he has any knowledge of the 
incidents, there is another part which any man can tell better 
than he, because he of all men is least cognizant of it, and also 
because the crowd of little details, each one of which has interest 
and importance to him, needs to be summed up and generalized 
to prevent its being tedious or ludicrous to other ears. So, 
whilst the world is more desirous, it is also more critical of 
auto-biographies than of any life-stories written by other hands. 

By what right, then, have these two brothers Newman told us 
their inner history? Widely, diametrically, as they have 
diverged from each other, in one respect they stand on common 
ground to make answer to our question. They have both de- 
parted from the faith of that Church in which they were 
brought up, and whose ministers they aspired to be; they are 
both, in a sense, public men; and they have both suffered that 
kind of misunderstanding and misrepresentation for the honest 
following of their convictions, which makes every man, simi- 
larly placed, anxious that the world should know all that he 
knows of the history of the change in his opinions. This alone 
perhaps might be their sufficient justification. They might 
plead, in fact, that they had told us only as much as was neces- 
sary for the vindication of their own honesty of purpose, and 
the exhibition of the organic growth of their present faith. 
There may be, and we incline to think there is, in both a little 
spice of egotism, which has had something to do with their life- 
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course, though it has not much tinged their story of it. But 
there is another justification which they might plead, and which 
the world would hold to be alone sufficient; and that is, that 
they are representative men—types, respectively, of a class 
whose tendencies are matter of considerable importance to the 
religious world of their times. Their history is the history of 
the rise and growth of two sects: in showing us how they have 
diverged from orthodox Protestantism, they have shown us how 
the greater part of such divergences are produced ; in lifting 
for us the veil with which Providence has furnished each of us 
wherewith to hide the secrets of our life from human eyes, and 
exposing to us the mechanism of their thought and feeling 
during their great transition from faith to scepticism on the one 
hand, and to dogmatism on the other, they have exposed to us 
the principle and method of all such mechanisms, and the mode 
in which, with some slight modifications of detail, all such tran- 
sitions take place. However much we may differ from them, 
then, and however much we may deplore the loss to the Chris- 
tian Church of men so gifted, so amiable, so honest, and in some 
respects so strong, we thank them for telling us as much as they 
have of the story of their lives. 

Before we enter on our task of criticising these two life- 
stories, let us say that we do so with the utmost respect for the 
men. Of their sincerity we would not hint a doubt ; nor cast the 
faintest shadow of a suspicion on their honesty. They have 
been almost too guileless, in a sense. A little more ‘ worldly 
‘ wisdom’ of a good sort might have saved them some of those 
first steps, or rather slips, which were the beginning of their 
divergences. That each stands where he is now, on ground of 
conviction and belief as solid to his apprehension as any on 
which he has ever stood before, we firmly believe. And we 
hope we have long since learned this lesson—to be tolerant, and 
charitable, and respectful to honest and unselfish men, even 
when we are most opposed to their creed and most aggrieved by 
their work. We may feel bound to call the one a mischievous 
untruth, and the other a hurtful plague; we may have to argue 
with all our might, and even to denounce in no measured terms ; 
we may have to try to counteract and oppose with all our force ; 
and we may find it sometimes difficult to separate the opinions 
and the work from the man ; yet, believing him to be honest, we 
must all the while yield him our respect. If only for his intel- 
lectual qualities, one at least of the brothers Newman would 
command our respect ; but we prefer rather to recognise in each 
a moral worth which renders it impossible for us, even if we 
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be drawn to laugh at their opinions, to treat the men with 
disdain. ; 

One step further we may go, and still speak of them together. 
Their paths were parallel only for a little moment of their 
course ; but they started from the same point. And for such 
men, so honest, so readily obedient to inward impulse, so prone 
to mistake this for rational conviction, and so easily impressible 
by any outward force superior to their own, it was hardly pos- 
sible to find a worse point to start from than the Evangelical 
party in the Established Church. There, less than anywhere, 
it is, and for some time has been, difficult for honest and 
thoughtful Churchman to rest. All the doctrines which they 
hold dearest, and which, in fact, constitute their party distinc- 
tion, are entirely out of harmony with their position in the 
Establishment. Whatever of Calvinism is left in the Episcopal 
sect is found among the Evangelicals; in some few individual 
instances it is found in its highest and severest form. None 
have held more tenaciously, or preached more simply or clearly 
than they, the doctrine of the sufficiency of faith in Christ alone 
for salvation, without the aid of meritorious works. As strongly 
as any Puritan Nonconformist, many of them have denounced 
all resting in rites and ‘outward ordinances’ as vain and use- 
less. And yet they retain the name and the vestment of the 
priest; they administer ‘sacraments;’ they absolve from sin ; 
they declare children regenerate by baptism at their hands; 
and in all points conform to a rubric which has been framed 
entirely upon sacerdotal ideas. Now, we take it, that an honest, 
earnest young man, with a tender and unspoiled conscience, as 
soon as he begins to think for himself about such matters; as 
soon as he is impelled te feel after the foundations of that which 
he has hitherto believed, and begins to be alive to the respective 
claims of rival systems, and to be conscious of some power to 
weigh them for himself, must find his position as an Evangelical 
Churchman a very uncomfortable one, if not totally untenable. 
He cannot fail to be struck with the utter Spvecnailedibeaeen of 
the Evangelical and Sacerdotal systems, both of which are 
— to him, as if parts of one another, in every service 

e attends. Thus there is begotten an inward strife, for 
which there is one of three issues. Either he may cleave to 
the Evangelical truth, and persuade himself that the forms are 
meaningless, and therefore harmless, and thereby immensely 
lower the tone of his conscience for life; or he may swerve to 
the Sacerdotal side and let the Gospel go, and come under the 
influence of the ambition to be every inch a priest; or, lastly, 


he may have all the roots of his faith strained and snapped ; he 
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may begin to revolt from the trick that he thinks has been 
played on him; he may find this path of questioning and doubt- 
ing so pleasant, so flattering to his vanity, that he may fling 
away item by item of his old creed, give ‘dogma,’ as he calls it, 
to the winds, and stand at length stripped of every vestige of 
his former belief, to laugh at his former self for his credulity, 
and to pity or to blame all those who have not followed his 
course. The first of these issues, unhappily, is that in which 
this course of inquiry ends in the vast majority of instances. 
Of late years an increasing number of young p Metin have 
found their way to the second, among them a star of the first 
magnitude—John Henry Newman. Happily, to the third a 
very, very few have gravitated; but of these, Francis William 
Newman is a completely developed type. 

We do not forget that there are two other possib/e issues for 
this process than those we have mentioned above; but since we 
have had scarcely any examples as yet of the tendency to either 
of them, we have not numbered them with the others. It is 
open, indeed, to every earnest, honest Evangelical Churchman to 
retain his Evangelicism and all else that he values in his Church 
system, and to come out and be a free man, the minister or 
member of a free Church, a re-reformed Episcopal Church. 
It is a marvel to us that some great movement of the kind 
has not yet taken place. It would have the sympathy of a vast 
majority of Churchmen; it would be munificently sustained ; 
it would command the réverence of all that is Evangelical in 
Christendom, and of much that is not; it would be a grand 
emancipation both for clergy and laity; it would be an immea- 
surable spiritual gain. And yet, though the fetters gall more 
sorely year by year, this seems to be the last thing of which 
the Evangelicals will dream. If they do not mind, they will 
let their opportunity slip them for ever. 

And there is also the possibility of finding Evangelicism 
not in alliance with Sacerdotalism. It would not be a very 
strange thing, if one of the men of whom we are speaking, 
having begun this process of inquiry and doubt, should find 
some other things in the Established Church, equally with its 
Sacerdotalism, to be unscriptural and inhzrmonious wi‘’) a simple 
faith in Christ; and then that he should, wiii: whatever 
reluctance at first, and at whatever sacrifice of feeling and 
interest, be compelled into association with one of these more 
Scriptural communities. We have, in fact, seen one notable and 
noble instance of this in the case of the Hon. and Rey. Baptist 
Noel. But this, again, to the majority of Churchmen, seems to 
be a mode of escape from their difficulties never to be thought 
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of, and less to be preferred than the presence of those difficulties 
all their lives. They have been so ling used to contemn Non- 
conformity in all its sections, and to think of it as an offence and 
a folly, that almost the last thing they would think of would be 
a refuge in its ranks. 

And now let us proceed to track the divergent courses of the 
brothers Newman under their own direction, and try to analyze 
and weigh the influences by which they have been confessedly 
impelled, the one into the pale of a Church which has been the 
hugest hindrance and most formidable foe that true Christianity 
has ever known, and the other into the ranks of a small fellow- 
ship of sceptics, who by continuously stimulating believers to a 
rational defence of their faith have, unintentionally, been 
amongst its best, if not its kindest friends. 

We begin with the younger brother, who was the first to give 
the world the reasons for his departure from the faith. Francis 
William Newman began his conscious religious life at the age of 
fourteen ; as we should judge from his own very simple and 
uncoloured account of himself—a lad with a finely sensitive 
nature, a living and tender conscience, somewhat impulsive, and 
a little too much disposed to rely upon his own feelings as equi- 
valent to convictions or perceptions of the truth; just such a 
nature as wants only right and careful training to become in the 
end a mighty power for good in the world. But he commenced 
his religious life under the influence of a wretchedly narrow creed, 
which he tells us was ‘no mere fancy resting in my intellect, but 
‘was really operative on my temper, tastes, pursuits, and con- 
*duct.’* If he develope at all, that creed will have to crack and 
leave him room, or else to be flung away : in which case it may 
carry much else with it which it were better to keep. From the 
very beginning of his religious life he felt that there was some- 
thing wrong in hiscreed. Whilst still a boy he began to feel the 
unreality of some things in the Church system with which it was 
his misfortune to be connected. In the ceremony of his con- 
firmation, at the age of sixteen, he says, ‘Everything in the 
‘service was solemn to me except the bishop; he seemed to me to 
‘bea made-up man.’¢ He began thus early to feel the difficulty 
which all ought to feel, in the conjunction of Calvinistic Articles 
and a Popish Ritual. A year later, on entering the University 
and subscribing the Articles, he perceived that ‘ not one in five’ 
of those who were compelled to subscribe ‘had any religious 
‘ convictions at all ;’} and ‘ that the whole system of compulsory 
‘ subscription was hollow, false, and wholly evil.’§ . . . There 
is no necessity of course that this should ultimately lead to 

* «Phases of Faith,’ p. 2. + Ibid. t Ibid. p. 3. § Ibid. 
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scepticism ; but should other influences tend in the same direc- 
tion, doubtless this will tell in their favour, and conspire with 
them to his revolt. 

His first term at Oxford had scarcely expired before his youth- 
ful creed was successfully assailed in one of its important features, 
and ‘his first effort at independent thought against the teaching 
‘of his spiritual fathers, was to relinquish the doctrine of a two- 
‘fold imputation of the righteousness of Christ to every saint.’ 
About the same time ‘ the Oriel movement’ had begun to make 
considerable stir in the young Oxford mind, and amongst other 
things had preached the broadest anti-Sabbatarian doctrines. 
The young man had already suffered a sort of martyrdom for his 
extreme principles on this subject, and he immediately took an 
interest in the controversy, examined for himself, threw away 
his narrow Sabbatarianism, and found ‘a large sphere of new 
‘thought opened’ to him thereby. All this, be it remembered, 
whilst he is still a freshman, and with powers and faculties as 
yet wholly unpractised and immature. 

The next question that came up for subjection to this same 
process of doubt and examination was the grave and much dis- 
puted one of the Atonement. But it was Mr. Newman’s misfor- 
tune to have to come to this, as to every such inquiry, from a 
point which made it more difficult for such a mind as his to see 
the truth about it, than for thousands besides who have passed 
through the same experience, but with an opposite result. 
Along with much that was true and Scriptural, he held views 
of the great doctrine which were utterly unreasonable, and 
opposed to the plainest Scripture teaching; and every such 
mind is in great danger, when it comes to cast the human 
away, of confounding the Divine with it, and relinquishing 
that as well. This time, however, his creed only underwent 
modification, and he waited for more light. 

Next came the question of Baptism; and the freshman very 
soon makes up his mind that nothing ‘ was left to be said for the 
‘Church doctrine’ on this matter. ‘ Here, also,’ he says,* ‘as 
‘before, the Evangelical clergy whom I consulted, were found 
‘by me a broken reed.’ The weight of a freshman’s doubts was 
more than.one of them could bear. He was crying for more 
light, but not a soul of all his acquaintance could give him the 
light he sought. Some, indeed, cast him into deeper darkness ; 
amongst these, his brother John Henry, who tried to tame his 
free soul into what he deemed a due reverence for bishops, but 
only to set him into more resolute antagonism to those lordly 
powers. The end of all the process being, that he cut himself, 

* © Phases of Faith,’ p. 10. 
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as he thought, altogether adrift from men, and cast himself ‘on 
‘Him who is named the Father of Lights, and resolved to follow 
‘the light which He might give, however opposed to my own 
‘ prejudices, and however I might be condemned by men.’ 

A youth, scarcely out of his teens, if out of them at all, come 
to the end of what men had to tell him about the great cardinal 
doctrines of Christianity, and compelled to go to the Fountain of 
Light himself! Verily, a strange history! Altogether unique, 
in fact! So strange and exceptional, that the world may be 
forgiven if it should suspect that the young inquirer was rather 
proud than otherwise of his power of doubting and questioning ; 
that he overrated his own capacity for solving these great 
matters; that he had a native bias against going in ruts, and 
bowing to authorities ; and that his early ‘solemn engagement’ 
to cast himself on God’s light alone, may mean only an uncon- 
scious leaning to his own understanding, rather than seeking and 
accepting such light as ‘the Father of Lights’ has provided for 
all honest inquirers, in the thoughts of the men around him, 
and of all the ages past. If we do not mistake, the Divine 
method in all things is mediate and not immediate. If we want 
light, we must not try to look at the sun, or we shall get dark- 
ness. Truth is not a gift of God to the individual mind, inde- 
pendently of its own earnest and honest endeavours to get at it: 
and it lies not in heaven, in the Divine mind alone ; but here on 
the earth’s floor, and in the soil of human minds and thoughts. 
We fully believe that ‘the Father of Lights’ will guide the 
honest inquirer if he search there; but we do not believe that he 
will get anything but blindness, if, hastily discarding and dis- 
daining all human helps, he will persist in demanding the truth 
direct trom God. 

The truth at length dawned upon Mr. Newman’s mind, that 
it would hardly be possible for him to fulfil his early purpose of 
becoming a minister of the Established Church. He utterly 
disbelieved in her doctrine of Baptism, and was conscious of a 
growing dislike and contempt for the whole Episcopal system. 
Not having the fear of bishops before his eyes, but, on the con- 
trary, having his first impressions of the ‘lawn sleeves, wig, and 
‘ artificial voice’ of the ‘made-up’ bishop whe  onfirmed him, 
not only in their jull force, but developed by a six years’ matu- 
rity ; stimulated also by his brother’s attempt to frighten him 
into reverence for bishops, he was able to look at the whole 
system of which they are the spine and centre with a wonder- 
fully clear vision. And the more he looked, the more he felt 
that his first impressions of the matter had been right. He had 
come to perceive that ‘the Episcopal order might be described as 
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‘a body of supine persons known to the public only as a dead 
‘weight against all change that was distasteful to the civil 
‘ power ;’ that they had never ‘taken the lead in denouncing’ 
the prevalent iniquities of the people; that they had never 
aided the great social reformers; that their patronage had 
exercised a strongly narcotic influence over the two old societies of 
the Church; and that their nomination by the Crown was an utter 
anomaly and wrong.* Even if this had not stood in the way of 
his entering the Church, the Ordination service would; for he 
could not for an instant believe that the bishop could transmit to 
him the power to forgive and retain sins. The Church was shut 
against him, then, and he must part with the cherished dream of 
his youth. 

Here Mr. Newman makes the first period in the history of 
his opinions to come to an end. He had not yet consciously 
parted with anything that was a part of Christianity, or come 
into collision with anything that he deemed to be a part 
of revelation. He had healthily corrected his ‘boyish creed,’ 
and rid himself of that reverence for a system which is always 
a hindrance to a man’s attainment of the truth. Should he now 
come under healthier and more intelligent influences, should 
he have the good fortune to be thrown into fellowship with 
a man of strong mind, earnest faith, and real humanity, he 
may yet be saved to Christianity and the work of Christ’s 
Chureh in the world, though not in the connexion he had at 
first desired. But another lot was in store for him. He went 
over to Ireland in the capacity of private tutor in a gentleman’s 
family, and there came under the influence of a man of great 
force and worth, but the last man in the world to help him to a 
healthier and stronger faith: a most indefatigable Christian 
worker, but a man who ‘had practically given up all reading 
‘ except the Bible ; and no small part of his movement towards 
‘(Mr. Newman) soon took the form of dissuasion from all other 
‘voluntary study.’t As may be supposed, in many things he 
was an exceedingly narrow-minded and peculiar man, disposed 
to push everything to extremes. The inspiration of the Bible 
was to him ‘verbal and literal;’ and the instruction of Paul 
to Timothy about t!\> cloak and parchments was ‘ for eternal 
‘service. ‘If I had children,’ said he, ‘I would as soon see 
‘them break stones on the road as do anything else, if only 
‘I could secure to them the Gospel of the grace of God.’ 
Nothing, as it seems to us, could have been more unfortunate 
for Mr. Newman’s development than his coming, as he did, 
very fully under the influence of this Irish clergyman. He 

* ‘Phases of Faith,’ pp. 19-21. + Ibid. p. 28. 
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soon became a ‘millenarian ;’ and having also acquired some- 
thing like a religious contempt for all secular pursuits, he began 
to dream of being a missionary to the heathen. But how 
to accomplish it? The Church was not to be thought of. 
He ‘knew not how to seek connection with the Dissenters’ 
(and, we suppose, could find no one to tell him) : ‘ besides,’ he 
‘had not been prepossessed by those Dissenters whom he had 
‘heard speak at the Bible Society’ (and of course they were 
all alike—pompous and unnatural men). Just at this juncture, 
however, i ‘heard of another remarkable man’ who had 
written a tract on the duty of devoting all worldly property 
for the cause of Christ, and utterly renouncing the attempt 
to amass money. In pursuance of this, he was going to Persia 
as a teacher of Christianity.* This idea and project so exactly 
chimed in with all Mr. Newman’s recent thinkings, that he was 
at once drawn to the man and the scheme—all the more readily 
since it afforded him an opportunity of carrying out certain 
views which he had been ‘ gradually consolidating concerning 
‘the practical relation of a Christian Church to Christian 
‘evidences.’+ What Mr. Newman means by this somewhat 
philosophic sounding phrase, we find it difficult to make out 
from the six pages which he devotes to an explanation of his 
views on this point. It all seems to resolve itself into this— 
that it is of no use to try and convert the Mohammedans by 
any of the present Christian Churches, ‘because the nations 
‘called Christians are only known to heathens as great con- 
‘querors, powerful avengers, sharp traders—often lax in 
‘morals, and apparently without religion.’{ And that the only 
way by which it might be hoped to plant Christianity among 
them, was to gather a pure and perfect Church of Christians 
among them, who should, by ‘the collective moral influence of 
‘all,’ afford the evidence which should convince the heathen of 
the truth of Christianity. So, in the year 1830, with some 
Trish friends, he set out to join Mr. Groves at Bagdad, hoping 
to be one little element in a perfect Church, by his silent 
practical testimony to the truth of Christianity to accomplish in 
a little time that which the missionaries, with their learned 
reasonings on the evidences, found to be the work of many years. 

Wonderfully homogeneous is this life-story in its every new 
phase. Each new development is of a piece with all the rest : 
having begun to question and doubt at fourteen or so, he goes 
on consistently doubting and questioning ; every now and then 
coming under some new and powerful influence which carries 
him away for a little while in a more positive direction, but 

* ‘Phases of Faith,’ p. 39. + Ibid. t Ibid. p. 44. 
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always leaving him in a position of antagonism to the commonly 
received faith. His boyish creed is wrong (not a surprising 
thing): the Church is wrong: the Bishops are wrong: the 
Articles are wrong: the Fathers are fools: and now the whole 
Christian world wants sifting, that so a new and pure and 

rfect Church may rise in its midst, and compel the heathen 
into the faith of Christ. 

And now, with a new bias of dislike, viz., the Athanasian 
Creed, he began to study the doctrine of the Divinity of our 
Lord, especially making the Gospel of St. John his light and 
guide. He very soon made up his mind that both John and 
Paul teach that the Son is not equal with the Father, but he ‘by 
‘no means’ denied the divinity of the Son. ‘That the Spirit 
‘of God meant in the New Testament God in the heart, had 
‘long been to’ him ‘a sufficient explanation’ of the difficulty 
with regard to ‘the third person of the Glorious Trinity ;’ 
so the doctrine of the Trinity was gone. One cannot be in 
much doubt whither his next development will tend. 

It is, however, very wonderful how this young man, intensely 
reliant on his own intuitions, following them as implicitly as if 
they were absolute demonstrations, or authenticated revelations, 
comes under influences of various sorts, but all of them, as we 
should think, from weaker spirits than his own. It is hard to 
believe that he is not satirizing himself, as he tells us how, one 
day, at Aleppo, after he had learnedly, but vainly, tried to 
convince a carpenter of the authenticity and antiquity of the 
Gospels, the carpenter replied to him, ‘I will tell you, sir, how 
‘ the case stands. God has given to you English a great many 
‘ good gifts. You make fine ships, and sharp penknives, and 
‘ good cloth and cottons; . . . . but there is one thing that 
‘God has withheld from you, and revealed to us, and that is, 
‘the knowledge of the true religion by. which one may be 
‘saved.’* Mr. Newman tells us this left ‘a lasting impression 
‘on him:’ he sees in the carpenter’s position towards him 
‘exactly the position of a humble Christian towards an 
‘ unbelieving philosopher,’ and by-and-by he ‘ worked out all 
‘the results of that thought.’+ A little later on he tried his 
hand on a vulgar, immoral, half-educated Englishman; con- 
futed him abundantly to his own satisfaction, but the English- 
man ‘was neither abashed nor convinced’ as he ought to have 
been; and this left another deep conviction, and a germ of 
doubt about ‘the historical side of his religion.’ 

And now there wanted but one thing more to complete the 
process, in this stage of it at least, and to cut the cords which 

* ‘Phases of Faith,’ p. 53. t+ Ibid. 
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held down to the vulgar earth of common creeds this spirit 
aspiring to live in the pure empyrean of God’s own truth. If 
Mr. Newman had been destined to be a sceptic, the accidents of 
his life could hardly have been more fitted to help him to fulfil 
his destiny. It is true that the thing we are about to mention 
could not but have come to him, and to every man in a similar 
position ; but it came so opportunely, so exactly at the moment 
when he was ready to bow to its force, that it might have been 
‘ foreordained.’ 

It seems that the Bagdad enterprise did not prosper as well 
as its founders hoped and desired: the leaven was too little to 
leaven the whole lump: the Turks had not been convinced of 
the truth of Christianity by the persuasions of Mr. Groves, 
backed by the scrupulously careful demeanour of the little 
Church that had planted itself there: so Mr. Newman came 
over to England to sce if a few more friends there might be per- 
suaded to jointhem. A reception awaited him there, however, of 
which he had not dreamed, and which would not only effectualiy 
sever him from Bagdad, but go a great way towards severing 
him from Christianity itself. He was much too sincere, candid, 
and honest a man to make it possible for him to be a heretic in 
any particular without the knowledge of his friends: and it had 
been whispered in England that he was not sound in the faith ; 
that, in fact, he was an Arian or a Socinian, or something of 
that sort ; and that generally he was guilty of the sin of ‘free- 
‘thinking.’ So, whilst he lay in quarantine on the coast of 
England, a letter came to him ‘from a most intimate spiritual 
‘ friend,’ intimating to him the fact that he was a suspected 
man. His brother, having by this time reached the stage of 
full-blown priestism, cut him off from all private friendship 
and acquaintance, thereby severing him from other members of 
his family who were living with him.* Then came friend after 
friend to inquire into the nature and extent of the ‘alleged 
‘heresy :’ each went away ‘ satisfied,’ as Mr. Newman thinks; 
at any rate, silent: ‘not one who met me face to face had a 
‘word to reply to the plain Scriptures which I quoted ;’ because 
they could not, evidently thinks Mr. Newman. And yet, one 
after another, all ‘turned against’ him, and ceased to acknow- 
ledge him as a friend. In particular, his friend ‘the Irish 
‘clergyman,’ the believer in the extremest possible inspiration 
of the Scriptures, and, as we should gather from some of his 
own sentences, in his own inspiration as well, treated him in a 
way that cut him to the quick. He first demanded that Mr. 
Newman should return to the faith on the ground that he 
* «Phases of Faith,’ p. 55. 
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believed ‘the Spirit of God with him’ (the Irish clergyman) 
more than with himself: told him that not only would he not 
admit him to communion, but was in duty bound to anathe- 
matize all who held such opinions, and ended by demanding his 
assent to a proposition which, to Mr. Newman, seemed absurd 
and impossible—namely, that, in John xvii. 3, and 1 Cor. 
vil. 5, 6, the Father meant the Trinity.* Since he could not 
submit, ¥* was denounced, branded, and hated as a heretic, 
whose presence, even as an acquaintance, carried a danger of 
infection with it, and must, therefore, be shunned as a pl ague. 
What wonder that he should be able to tell us—‘ my heart was 
‘ready to break; I wished for a woman’s soul that I might weep 
‘in floods.’+ 

Alas for Christianity that this has been, only too often, the 
way in which vigorous, inquiring, and reliant young minds 
have been hounded away from that faith to which a little Chri is- 
tian charity and a little earnest and intelligent argument might 
have held ‘them. We do not know who Mr. Newman’s other 
friends were, but without a doubt they were weak men, and 
they were bigots. Those to whom he has introduced us were 
weak men according to his own showing. His brother acted 
the part of a weak and unintelligent man in cutting him off 
from his friendship, because, by speaking publicly to a fe w friends, 
he had ‘assumed the priest’s office’ Myr. Groves was a weak, wild 
enthusiast. The Irish clergyman about the weakest, shallowest 
man of whom we ever read. And so it is in all such cases, 
The strong men who know why they believe what they believe ; 
who have looked at the cardinal points of the Christian creed 
from the doubters’ as well as from the believers’ side; who have 
known how much there is to be said, honestly and reasonably to 
be said, against as well as for; and how in many cases you have 
to get at the truth by a balance of testimony or probability and 
the like—these men are ever tender and tolerfint with budding 
heretics ; they do not turn them ruthlessly out of their hearts 
and forbid them the door ; they never fling authority at them, and 
demand assent on the ground ‘that others believe. There have 
been scores and hundreds of young men who have passed their 
‘boyish creeds’ through the fires of youthful doubt, and, by 
good fortune having fallen into such hands, have only been 
confirmed and strengthened by the process. But the weak 
men, the bigots, who “hold their faith with a dogged tenacity- 
proportioned to their inability to defend it, and are most always 
tenacious of that which is least defensible, are offended and person- 
ally affronted that anybody doubts what they believe, and not only 

* ©Phases of Faith,’ pp. 57, 58. - + Ibid. p. 59. 
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count it no sin, but a positive duty to persecute and harry such 
men until they have driven them utterly away from the Chris- 
tian fold. Mr. Newman of all men is to be pitied for his friends, 

But the chapter of his misfortunes on this score is not yet 
fully told. Of course, after all that we have just related, return 
to Bagdad was out of the question. ‘To the whole system of 
the Church of England he had conceived ‘an incurable repug- 
‘nance.’ And yet he was not willing to be out of the pale of 
the Christian Church. To his own consciousness he was still a 
full believer inChristianity. So he resolved for awhile to abandon 
all ecclesiastical questionings, and settled down with some queer 
little community, ‘an obscure congregation ’ which ‘ had exploded 
‘the old creeds in favour of another of their own,’ namely, that 
‘ Jesus is Jehovah.’ [Ever out of the frying-pan into the fire.] 
Here again he finds himself a heretic, and that the little com- 
munity could agree upon nothing except that their new brother 
is doggedly in the wrong. Chated at this new persecution in 
the place where he had sought repose and peace, he casts an 
almost wistful eye at the Church of England again, and asserts 
that none ‘ of the national and less spiritual institutions would 
‘have been so very unequitable towards him.’* Meditating 
long over his wrongs at the hands of Christian men who think 
they are only obeying the will of God in persecuting him, he at 
length works out the following very sage conclusion, that ‘to go 
‘against one’s common sense in obedience to Scripture is a very 
‘hazardous proceeding ;’ or, in other words, that where the 
Scriptures contradict your preconceived opinions it will be safest 
to believe in yourself. 

Once more, then, he is adrift; spiritually homeless: and still 
the old spirit of question and doubt is working, and as actively 
as ever; little by little the great transformation is going on, 
its subject never suspecting whither he is inevitably tending, 
and holding on still to the Word of God. It would be strange 
indeed if such a spirit could pass many days without finding 
something on which to fasten and feed. A Unitarian book 
against the doctrine of eternal punishment attracts his attention 
one day on the table of a friend. It is the first Unitarian book 
of which he has ‘even seen the outside ;’ his ‘boyish creed,’ 
with its successive modifications, has been passed through no 
process of sifting, testing, strengthening, but was held in the 
blind confidence that it could not but be right. It would have 
been sin to him to read anything on the other side. And now 
when that other side forces itself upon him, it carries him away 
as a straw is borne by the current. The one book is enough for 

* ¢Phases of Faith,’ p. 69. 
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him: he reads, examines his Greek Testament, settles it for 
himself, asks for no ‘ other side,’ and flings one more item of his 
creed away. Then, again, comes more doubting, and more 
questioning, until at length he drops ‘from semi-Arianism’ into 
pure ‘ Arianism,’ and finds out, to his surprise, that changes in 
his doctrinal views do not make him a worse man. Along with 
this change was another and concurrent one, respecting the doc- 
trine of the Fall, and of human depravity, and of all that is 
distinctively Calvinistic. ‘For years,’ he says, ‘he had probably 
‘been unawares anti-Calvinistic on the dogma of the fall of 
‘man.’ His moral nature had revolted from the weakest and 
worst points of his creed ever since he began to think, and this 
was the origin of all the mischief. 

One would naturally expect that now he would find his way 
into connection with that body to whose view of things he had 
been verging all along, and that, notwithstanding his early 
horror of Unitarianism, he would find there a home for his rest- 
less spirit. But the Unitarian view of Jesus did not please 
him; he thought the Unitarians gloried too much in Jesus ‘ after 
‘the flesh,’ and he preferred the mysterious Jesus of John. So 
there was no half-way house for him. He could not rest where 
he was ; he must go farther after having gone so far, and he 
was not likely to go back. Where will he come at last? He 
tells us himself in the last half of his book; but as he here 
gives us something more like disquisition than history, we will 
follow him no farther, our purpose being fully attained. His 
‘fourth period,’ is entitled ‘ The religion of the letter renounced.’ 
That is to say, he gives the Bible up. In his fifth period he 
finds ‘ Faith at second hand’ to be vain ; that is to say, he be- 
lieves for himself and in himself, and rests on his own intuitions 
as sufficient revelation of all that he needs to know of God and 
Providence, Heaven and Hell, Righteousness and Judgment, 
Life and Death, Providence and Destiny, Time and Eternity. 
He ends where he began, in a sublime simplicity of faith ! 

Mr. Newmiin’s literary life, after the publication of his ‘ Phases 
‘of Faith,’ has been painfully interesting and melancholy. He 
was apparently driven to desperation by the merciless castigation 
of the author of ‘The Eclipse of Faith.’ The dilemma to which 
he was reduced by the dexterous handling of Professor Rogers 
bore its fruit in that most morbid and terrible assault on the 
‘moral character of Jesus,’ in which he forestalled the worst 
speculations of Renan, and virtually vilified the august and 
sublime ideal of our humanity, the man Christ Jesus. He pro- 
fessed an unwillingness to pain the sensitive minds of Christians ; 
but the injury he inflicted on the conscience and hearts of those 
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whom he would still call the best and noblest was not to be mea- 
sured. In his ‘Catholic Union’ he sought to create or conceive 
the existence of some absolute church of good men, among 
whom the belief in the being of God should not be a pre-requisite 
for admission. We thank God, that, according to his own con- 
fession, after having sounded the depths of atheism, he found 
once more in his ‘ theism, theoretical and practical,’ a standing- 
place for his moral nature, in the character, personality, and 
accessibleness of the living God; thus coming back to those 
experiences of the religious life which were exhibited first in 
his ‘Soul, its Sorrows and Aspirations.’ His entire spiritual his- 
tory is one of the most curious, alarming, and instructive pre- 
sented in the literature of modern times. 

What more we have to say about this story, and the worth of 
it to the Christian world, we reserve, until we have rapidly 
sketched the similar but diverse developments of another and 
kindred life. 

‘It may easily be conceived how great a trial it is to me to 
‘write the following history of myself; but I must not shrink 
‘from the task.’* So speaks John Henry Newman, D.D., when 
after replying to one who had attacked him on a particular 
point, he commences the account of his own development from 
a devout, imaginative, superstitious Protestant Evangelical 
youth of fifteen, into the Roman Catholic Priest, believing in 
all the monstrosities and absurdities that by a sort of miracle 
have survived the dark ages, and lingered on with an ever 
declining vitality into these centuries of progress and of light. 
We are sure it must have been a trial, and a great one, to such 
aman, to drag forth and expose to public view those secret 
things which all right-thinking men had rather keep in the 
secret places of their own hearts. But an imperious necessity 
compelled him. He could not die and leave the world to doubt 
the perfect honesty and sincerity with which he had followed 
his own convictions whithersoever they led him, when he had 
it in his power by the lifting the veil from this inner life 
for a period of forty years, to silence for ever the lips of his 
bitterest enemy on that score. We think his path a terribly 
mistaken one; but that he has pursued it with the utmost 
honesty and the most resolute boldness we would be the first 
and heartiest to confess. 

Dr. Newman remembers now (with what peculiar interest it 
is evident from the way in which he mentions the fact) that as 
a child and a boy he was intensely imaginative and somewhat 
superstitious ; that he thought the world was full of invisible 
spirits, and used constantly to cross himself on going into the 

* ‘Apologia pro Vita Sua,’ p. 55. 
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dark. He confesses his total ignorance of the external source 
from which he derived this practice. Another thing which 
struck him very much and seemed almost like a prophecy of his 
future career, was, that when he was aman he was 
over some of his old school copy-books, and found between two 
words of the title-page, done by his own hand, ‘the figure of a 
‘solid cross upright, and next to it, what may indeed be meant 
‘for a necklace, but what I cannot make out to be anything else 
‘than a set of beads suspended with a little cross attached.’ 
Here then, at ten years old, Dr. Newman sees the commence- 
ment of that play of inward impression which he would have 
us believe developed itself naturally through Calvinistic Evan- 
gelicism, High-Churchism, Anglicanism, into complete and 
utter Romanism. Most of our readers will incline to think that 
there is nothing more mysterious in this, than the superstitious 
boy never ceasing to be superstitious, but growing more and 
more so until he struggled his way through not wholly un- 
favouring circumstances into the proper home of superstition, 
the bosom of the Roman Church. Let us see whether Dr. 
Newman himself does not prove as much. 

The first roots of his life of religious thought and feeling 
were struck into the soil of the teachings of such men as 
Romaine, and Scott of Aston Sandford. A little later on he 
read ‘ Milner’s Church History,’ ‘Newton on the Prophecies,’ 
being ‘enamoured of the long extracts from St. Augustine and 
the other fathers which he found in the former, and by the 
‘latter work convinced most firmly “that the Pope was the Anti- 
‘christ predicted by Daniel, St. Paul, and St. John.”’* This 
latter conviction he regards as a retarding and discordant ele- 
ment introduced into his reason and judgment, and producing 
a ‘sort of false conscience, until he was finally rid of all traces 
‘of it in the year 1843.’ Spite of his evangelicism, however, 
and his conviction about the Pope, at the age of fifteen, this 
boy Christian has his imagination possessed with the idea that 
his calling in life would be such as would require him to be 2 
celibate, and with the exception of ‘a month now and a month 
* then up to 1829, and after then without any break at all, that 
‘ impression continued in all its force, and strengthened “ his” 
‘ feeling of separation from the visible world.’ Is it possible to 
conceive of two spirits more like and more unlike than these 
two brothers? Alike susceptible, but of what different influ- 
ences! Alike trustful of their own impressions, and tenacious 
of them, but in what diverse directions impressed! The one 
doubting almost before he had believed, the other believing 
every thing that came, however doubtful it might be. 


* ‘Apologia pro Vita Sua,’ pp. 62, 63. 
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Mr. Newman continued in this stage, we may presume with 
little alteration, until the year 1822, when, in his twenty-first 
ear, he came under the influence of Dr. Whately and Dr. 
en then Vicar of St. Mary’s, Oxford. The latter of these 
gave him the ‘Treatise on Apostolical Preaching,’ by Sumner, 
afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, from which he ‘learned 
‘to give up his remaining Calvinism and to receive the doctrine 
‘of Baptismal Regeneration.’ A somewhat large change to be 
effected by one book, it is true ; but when the book was given, and 
doubtless commended by a man who had already gained an influ- 
ence over him, and received by a mind only too easily subdued by 
such influences, not perhaps a very marvellous result. At about 
the same time some intercourse with Mr. Blanco White led him 
to ‘ freer views on the subject of Inspiration than were usual in 
‘the Church of England at that time.’* From Dr. Hawkins 
again, a little time after, he learned the doctrine ‘ that the sacred 
‘text was never intended to teach doctrine, but only to prove it ; 
‘and that if we would learn doctrine we must have recourse to 
‘the formularies of the Church ; for instance, to the Catechism 
‘and the Creeds.’ (Kind Heaven! to send us the Bible to prove | 
what the Church had been teaching so long before the Bible 
came.’) Within a year from this time another friend, ‘in the 
‘ course of a walk round Christ Church meadow,’ taught him the 
doctrine of Apostolical succession. But the germ of a far more 
important influence than either of these had been planted in 
his mind at the very commencement of his residence in Oxford, 
and was lying dormant there until its hour should come. ‘When 
‘one day I was walking in High-street with my dear earliest 
‘friend,’ he says,‘ . . . with what eagerness did he cry out, 
‘“There’s Keble!” and with what awe did I look at him!’ 
On another occasion, when he was summoned to receive the 
congratulations of all the Fellows of Oriel College on his 
election to a fellowship, he tell us, ‘I bore it until Keble took 
‘my hand, and then felt so abashed and unworthy of the 
* honour done me, that I seemed ready to sink into the ground.’ 
Very beautiful, to those who were his intimates and friends, 
must have been this child-like readiness to reverence men. It 
is to us the great charm of the ‘Apologia.’ He loves like a 
woman ; he trusts like a little child; he is sensitive as a timid 
girl to the bearing of those whom he reverences and loves. 
This is his main strength; he will follow, careless of conse- 
quence, whithersoever his heroes lead him ; but it is his weakness 
also ; he sees too much through other men’s eyes ; his reverence 
for them unduly predisposes him to receive their opinions, and 
* ‘Apologia pro Vita Sua,’ p. 65. 
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cramps the free play of his own judgment. In this respect the 
two brothers are twins; the warmth and tenderness of attach- 
ment which each of them feels for his friends, makes one all the 
more regret that such finely strung human spirits should have 
gone so far astray, and be practically severed from all that is 
heartiest and truest in the Church of Christ. 

With such feelings towards Mr. Keble, it is not surprising 
that, on the appearance of ‘The Christian Year’ in 1827, Mr. 
Newman should have been profoundly impressed by it. Thou- 
sands of minds of most opposite tendencies and in all the sects 
have joyfully and thankfully again and again revelled in those 

ages. Hundreds of Nonconformists have loved it, and learned 
it, and quoted it with as much delight as any of those for whom 
its chief charm lay in its ecclesiastical features ; the beauty of its 
poetry and the delicious tenderness of its devotion have made 
them glad to tolerate the presence of other things which to 
them seemed like incongruous puerilities and grave theological 
mistakes. But it was in these very things that Mr. Newman 
found the chief fascination and power of the book. He delighted 
in the sacramental system that he found there. It was not 
until about a year after this that he got into anything like 
friendship with the man for whom he had felt from the first 
such ‘awe.’ He suspected that Mr. Keble was shy of him for 
some time, ‘in consequence of the marks’ which * bore ‘of 
‘the evangelical and liberal schools.’* He had, however, been 
on terms of close intimacy with a kindred spirit, and one of the 
prime movers in the party which was shortly to create such a 
ferment in the Church—Hurrell Froude. For this friend, Mr. 
Newman conceived a regard only second in intensity to that 
which he felt for Mr. Keble; he describes him as ‘a man of 
‘the highest gifts, so many-sided that it would be presumptuous 
‘in me to attempt to describe him except in those aspects in 
‘which he came beforeme.’ He was one of those minds which 
must perforce come and wrap itself as a mould round a soul like 
Newman’s, and leave its own impression there. In what direc- 
tion his influence was likely to tend, we may gather from the 
fact that Mr. Froude ‘professed openly his admiration for the 
‘Church of Rome, and his hatred of the Reformers. . . . . 
‘He was powerfully drawn to the Mediaeval Church, but not to 
‘the Primitive.’ 


The time had now arrived, however, when both by age and ~ 


position Mr. Newman must play his part in the world of action, 
and take sides in the great strife which was about to commence. 
The tide of liberalism had just set in, and was received with 


* © Apologia pro Vita Sua, p. 77. 
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hatred and dread by the party in Oxford with which Mr. New- 
man was most closely connected. Fully alive to the possibility 
that this spirit of liberalism might infect the Church itself, and 
not doubtful of the consequences, Mr. Newman tells us that ‘he 
‘felt dismay at her prospects.’ He ‘thought that if liberalism 
‘once got a footing within her, it was sure of the victory in the 
‘event. . . . As to leaving her,’ he never once dreamed of 
that; but he ever kept before him ‘that there was some- 
‘thing greater than the Established Church, and that was the 
‘Church Catholic and Apostolic.’ The liberal movement was 
succeeding : he ‘became fierce against its instruments and its 
‘manifestations,’ would not look at the French tricolour, refused 
to see anything of revolutionary Paris save what he was obliged to 
see from the diligence in which he passed through it; was ‘ indig- 
‘nant’ with the Bishop of London, doubted the Christianity of 
Dr. Arnold, and began seriously to dream of another Reforma- 
tion of the Church in a totally different direction to the last, 
and which should assimilate it once more to the ‘ Apostolic 
‘Church,’ from which it had become severed, and of whose 
errors it had been partially purged. 

Very unfortunately for the Church, as we are disposed to 
think, Mr. Newman was not the only man who was dreaming 
of such a ‘reformation.’ On the very day on which his brother 
arrived from Persia, he himself landed in England, from a tour 
which he had taken in Southern Europe to recruit his health; 
each one of them to commence a new period of mental and 
religious development, but in diametrically opposite directions. 
We have already seen how the younger brother encountered that 
suspicion and opposition which tended to drive him further in 
the direction in which he had already gone only too far. The 
elder brother found also awaiting him a powerful influence 
which, acting in another way, should greatly hasten his progress 
to a point towards which he had been tending ever since he was 
a boy. On the Sunday following his landing in England, July 
14th, 1883, Mr. Keble preached his sermon on ‘ National 
Apostasy,’ which Mr. Newman accounts as the commence- 
ment of ‘the Religious Movement of 1833,’ or, in other words, 
‘the Puseyite’ Movement. The few able men who had been 
thinking in the same direction on Church matters were already 
in correspondence with each other; and Mr. Newman, full of 
health and spirits, and fired with the hope of effecting the 
Reformation he desired, began to work for it with an ardour of 
zeal that almost alarmed his friends. He had begun ‘the 
‘Tracts’ out of his own head; he went on a missionary tour 
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among the clergy in different parts of the country, and wrote 
various letters to clergymen without regard to which section 
of the Church they might belong; he commenced also a series 
of letters to the Record newspaper on ‘Church Reform,’ and felt 
‘as on a vessel which first gets under weigh, and then the deck 
‘is cleared out, and the luggage and live stock stored away into 
‘their proper receptacles.’ 

Not a doubt or misgiving troubled him for an instant. He 
believed with all his heart in ‘a visible Church,’ ‘ the authority 
‘of Bishops,’ ‘the grace of the Sacraments,’ and ‘the religious 
‘worth of works of penance.’ A little remnant of his youthful 
creed, in which the Pope was Antichrist, and a little ecclesias- 
tical geography, were all that severed him from the Church of 
Rome, to which in spirit he already belonged. 

It was not in the nature of things that such a movement in 
the hands of such men would be long unopposed. All that was 
liberal and all that was evangelical in the Church was bound to 
look at once to its own safety ; to suffer the movement to go on 
unchallenged and unchecked was to be unfaithful to the Gospel 
and to humanity. This, happily, was an impossibility ; and the 


* daring men who had hoped to stem the tide of liberalism, and 


successfully to arrest the current of the times, soon found that 
they would have to fight hard if they would win. And what 
if they should lose! They never looked at that possibility ; but 
we know what. Inevitably the most earnest men of the party, 
if they fail in their attempted medieval reformation, and the 
formation of an Anglican Church, will go to the nearest thing 
that they can find (the model, in fact, of what they wished to 
create), the Church of Rome. The hot and imprudent zeal of 
Mr. Newman very soon brought him to the front of the battle, 
and exposed him to the concentred fire of the enemy. All 
through his residence at Oxford ‘the Articles’ had been a 
trouble to him ; at first he quietly shelved the question, mentally 
reserving it for ‘a more convenient season;’ but when friends 
plied him with the inconsistency of the Articles with his confessed 
tenderness towards Rome, he was compelled to look into the 
matter, and cast about for some mode of reconciling them with 
the dearest desires of his heart. This process culminated in the 
celebrated Tract No. 90, in which he endeavoured to prove that 
the Articles were ‘ tolerant of a Catholic, or even of a Roman 
‘interpretation.’ (What would not Mr. Newman attempt after 
this?) But Tract No. 90 was more than Protestant England, or 
even High-Church Oxford, could stand; it was received with 
a ‘universal storm of indignation,’ before which the rash 
enthusiast gave way in a manner which fully justifies his 
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own statement, that he was totally unfitted to be the leader of 
any movement, and that he had made a fatally false step. 
Argued into Anglicanism the University might have been, but 
not hoodwinked nor cajoled. To himself Mr. Newman may 
have seemed sincere and honest in this mad attempt; but it was 
impossible that the world should see anything but the most 

alpable, however unconscious, dishonesty. A few friends stood 
by him, at great personal risk, but all the rest blamed him 
severely ; he lost confidence in himself, confidence in his present 
confidence, confidence in his future consistency. He was nettled 
and wounded to find that he had made enemies of his friends. 
He would not ‘draw back,’ but he was quite willing to ‘ give 
‘up.’ He says, ‘I would not hold office in a church which 
‘would not allow my sense of the Articles. My tone was, “ This 
“is necessary for us, and have it we must and will.”’ 

It was now only a question of time what Mr. Newman would 
do. He had had an under-current of doubt for some time about 
the tenableness of the Anglican claim to catholicity, and was 
unable to rid himself of a suspicion that after all the claim of 
Rome would be found to be the more valid of the two; and it 
seems to us, from his own long and intricate account of the period 
between the condemnation of No. 90, and his final severance 
from the English Church, as if he had been feeling his way 
and casting about for some reasons for severance, and some 
method of making the great change which should save him 
as much trouble and obloquy as it was possible to avoid, 
and give him firm standing-ground on which to reply to the 
intellectual assault he would be sure to provoke. He attempted 
to be practically all that he could be were he to go over to Rome, 
and commenced the erection of a monastery in connection with 
the church which he had built at Littlemore, but was hindered by 
the vigilance and violence of the Protestant party. In reply to 
sundry charges of being a concealed Romanist, and of favouring 
the Church of Rome at the expense of that of England, he con- 
tinued to assert his innocence, but his sympathies were un- 
doubtedly rather with the former than with the latter; and by 
Michaelmas, 1843, he had begun to despair of the Church of 
England, and ceased from all clerical duty in connection with 
her. One year more is spent in preparing his friends for the 
final step, and in some le eration publications ; and in October, 
1845, his troubled spirit found rest on that bosom of the mother 
which he had been uneasily and unconsciously seeking for years, 
and which it had been far better for himself and the Church of 
England that he had found at least some fifteen years before. 

We have endeavoured thus, in the briefest manner possible, 
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to condense Mr. Newman’s own account of his path from 
English Evangelicism to Roman Sacramentarianism; and we 
believe have omitted nothing that he himself would deem 
essential to an honest estimate of his course. To him, it 
evidently seems to be the leading of Providence from beginning 
toend. The boy of eight drawing a cross and a rosary on the 
cover of his copybook, was an unconscious prediction of the 
Father Newman that should be, a priest of the Birmingham 
Oratory. His long struggles to help to found an Anglican 
Apostolic Church, sister to the Church of Rome, were but the 
process through which he must pass in order to learn fully and 
finally that there can be but one Catholic and Apostolic Church. 
He was a child of the truth, born and bred in the region of 
error, but mercifully delivered and by the grace of God carried 
home. This is evidently his idea of the real nature of his life-path. 

He wrote the ‘Apologia’ in defence of his own honesty, 
which had been impugned by Mr. Kingsley. Our opinion of 
that controversy having been already given in a former number,* 
we shall not further allude to it than to say what we said before, 
that we do not for a moment suspect Dr. Newman of having 
been consciously dishonest in a single step of all his course. 
The terrible falsity of the position he occupied for many years ; 
holding his place in the English Church, whilst his creed was 
far more Romanist than Protestant hating the Reformers out 
of whose work the Church of which he was a minister had 
sprung, and strongly desiring to undo their work, necessi- 
tated a struggle to square the formularies of his Church 
with his creed, and a style of defending his position, which were 
sure to expose him to the charge of dishonesty. But it is 
impossible to read the ‘ Apologia’ without forming the opinion 
that the only imposition Dr. Newman has practised has been 
upon himself. Had he told us only the personal incidents 
of his history and his connection with the men who were his 
intimates, and not told us any of the mental processes which he 
underwent, or rather conducted, we should have experienced a 
curious mingling of reverence and pity for him. In many parts 
this life-story is a beautiful story; and the tenderness and 
gentleness of heart that ever and anon gleam upon these pages 
draw us towards him with a deep sympathy. But, spite of all, 
we feel that he has unconsciously but grossly imposed upon 
himself. 

Our object, however, in taking these two autobiographies, has 
not been merely to present in these pages in outline that which 
the brothers Newman have given in detail; but rather to look 

* British QuarTerty, August, 1864. 
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at them from our own stand-point as Evangelical Protestants, 
and see if we can account for these departures from our faith in 
opposite directions in such a way as to leave us still free to 
retain our creed without being in the least shaken by the fact 
that two such men should have forsaken it. When a man 
makes his way through a creed into some other and opposite 
one, there is a great tendency in many minds to think at once 
‘that he must be right ; those who approve the position he finally 
reaches, are sure to point him out as a solitary and noble speci- 
men of honesty in obeying his convictions, and use his conversion 
as a proof of their own rectitude. Sceptics of all shades pointed 
to F. W. Newman as an example of what honest and earnest 
thinkers should endeavour to be. Romanists saw in J. H. 
Newman a pattern of what every clergyman would come to be 
if he were only sincere and bold enough to follow the same 
course of investigation. Was there no middle course, no real 
via media, which the brothers could have trodden hand in hand, 
and remained the ornaments and champions of Protestant 
Evangelicism to this day? Let us see. 

The beginning of the mischief in both cases was undoubtedly 
the wretchedly false creed which they had been taught as boys. 
It was not Calvinism pure and slinale ; not the simple holding 
of the undeniable doctrine of the Divine sovereignty, balanced 
by the equally undeniable doctrine of human responsibility ; 
but it was a distorted and one-sided Calvinism, the narrowness 
and exclusiveness of which infected with its own spirit all 
the rest of their creed. It thought to do honour to God by 
vilifying human nature to the utmost; to the word of God 
by failing to perceive the palpably human element which is 
intermingled with the Divine; to the work of Christ, by limiting 
its efficacy to the number of the elect, and ascribing to it 
qualities which the Scriptures never hint at, and from which 
reason must revolt. It was a narrow creed that cramped the 
mind and heart of all who held it, and either prevented alto- 
gether their intellectual and moral development, or else was 
in danger of being rent and shivered in every part by the 
progress of that growth. Two thoughtful, earnest, conscien- 
tious young men going with such a creed to the Universit 
of Oxford, their hearts strong enough to burst any faith 
that should not fit them, and with minds of the order to 
receive mighty quickening from the influences that pervaded 
the society into which they were cast, were in danger of moral 
shipwreck. There is a universal law of mind, the counterpart 
of that of the material world, that action and re-action are 
equal. Ifa human soul has been tied up for years to a point 
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greatly on one side of the truth, as soon as ever it is loosed, 
no matter how, whether by accident or its own force, it is sure 
to swing as much to the opposite side. If its path be wholl 
free, and the influences to which it is subject be wholly natural, 
like the pendulum, it will in due course gravitate to its true 
centre; but it may hitch itself up as firmly on the new side as 
it was bound on the old ; or it may obey counter attractions in 
various directions and be warped on this side and on that, and 
never find the centre of the truth at all. A more striking 
illustration of the action of this law than that which is pre- 
sented in the history of the brothers Newman cannot be found. 
They began to burst the bands of their youthful beliefs, but in 
different directions and moved by different impulses. There is 
a strange difference of bias with the twoboys. The elder is full 
of reverence, and prone to believe. He worships where other men 
respect. The shapes that rise before his imagination are solid 
and real existences. The other is by nature sceptical of men 
and things. His first sight of a bishop rather disgusts him 
than otherwise, and his first improvement of his creed puts him 
in opposition to the Church. Neither of them is a born reasoner ; 
neither is cold enough for that: each is too impulsive and 
hearty: each has quite a sufficiency of self-reliance, curiously 
mixed with a susceptibility to influence from without more than 
usually fine and keen. The predominate impulse of the one is 
veneration and trust. He enters the porch to the priesthood in 
the Church of England. His creed does not fit him: every- 
thing in the sacramentarian side of the Church does. Away he 
rebounds from his Calvinism to the opposite point of sacramen- 
tarianism with a force that fixes him there: thenceforth his 
care is to make his position secure: in doing that he comes 
across some things in the Church which do not fit his position. 
What to do? Abandon his position and conform to the 
Church? No! It is manifestly the Church which is incon- 
sistent, and not his position which is wrong, so he will try and 
bend the Church to him. But the Church will not be bent: 
then it must go, and he will cling to that Church which will fit 
his position as a Sacramentarian, for that must be held at all 
costs. Everything favoured him. The native impulse of his 
mind was in this direction : Oxford, at the time he entered it, 
was a hotbed, to force his development: the persecution cut 
the only remaining hindrance to his getting home. There is 
nothing in Mr. Newman’s course to shake anybody’s faith in 
Evangelical Protestantism for a single moment; and the men 
who do retain their faith in it can measure, to a nicety, by 
a Scriptural measure, the angle of Mr. Newman’s mistake. 
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Similarly in the other case, the younger brother broke from 
his theological moorings, and swung away in the direction of 
the native bias of his mind. He began to doubt, but not to 
reverence nor believe: Ais doubts put him further away from 
the Church to which he had been taught to look as his home 
and sphere for life: he was disappointed: he had been deceived: 
error had been palmed on him for truth: this is no longer 
tenable; he looks a moment at its opposite, and that is: and so 
he goes on, forming a new creed indeed at every point, but 
much in the same way as a sculptor would form a ‘new statue 
by chiselling away at an old one every day, until not a vestige 
of it was left. The difficulties of orthodoxy rose before him one 
by one—the Trinity, the Incarnation, the Atonement, the con- 
dition of the lost; and since those difficulties would not solve 
in his crucible, and their continued existence as difficulties 
(though not impossibilities) was not to be thought of, away 
they went, one by one, his creed growing ‘small by degrees 
‘and beautifully less,’ until he came to believe in nothing but 
himself. Circumstances favoured him, too, as much as they 
helped his brother. ‘The Irish clergyman’ and Mr. Groves were 
just the men to help him to revolt strongly as soon as he should 

egin to revolt at all: the Church party from which he was 
breaking loose, was just the one of all others to hound him into 
deeper heresy, if it should scent heresy at all in his steps: his 
brother’s course was just such as to aid his dislike of all that 
was connected with the Church, in creed or form ; and the only 
community that he knew anything of outside the Church, was 
such as must confirm him in his course of departure from the 
faith. 

And the Gospel may be true for all that. We sce nothing 
in the whole of the story of Mr. F. W. Newman’s life to make 
us do other than regret that he fell into such hands. Certainly 
he has given us no reason to doubt any item of our present 
creed. His departure is quite sufficiently to be accounted for 
without for a moment supposing that the Evangelical faith will 
not stand the test of a rigorous, but fair, examination by a 
powerful and honest mind. 

We have no hope to see either of them back again in the 
Church of their baptism and early profession; but, believing as 
we do firmly, that men are better and worse than their creeds ; 
that there is a great deal of immoral, unlovely, inhuman 
orthodoxy, and a great deal of honest, manly, beautiful, human 
life in connexion with the way we call heresy ; and knowing 
that there is, for sincere and devout minds, a way out of error 
as well as into it, we cannot yet relinquish the hope of being 
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gathered with both these men within the pale of that Church 
whose unity shall be perfect and everlasting, and whose faith 
shall be turned to sight. 


Arr. VII.—Journals of the House of Commons. Session IT. 1859, to 
Session 1865. Printed by Order of the House of Commons. 
Henry Hansard. 


Tue present Parliament, the eighteenth of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, bids fair to be of longer 
duration than any of its predecessors. Summoned to meet on 
the 3lst of May, 1859, it can now scarcely fail to outlive even 
its most aged predecessor, the first Parliament of George IV., 
which expired at the protracted term of six years one month 
and nine days. No other Parliaments of the present style have 
approached this duration at all closely; none other having 
passed the term of six years. The respect due to whatever is 
venerable is, therefore, due to the friend from whom we are 
about to part; and if one of the chief foibles of age—the gift 
of garrulity, has been conspicuous during the whole of his 
existence, we may perhaps ascribe this to a kind of unconscious 
Peep of the unusual age which he was destined to attain. 

oth the life of men and the life of kingdoms have often been 
compared to the course of a river. The similarity between the 
early period of man’s existence, both in his individual and in 
his corporate capacity, and of the yet infant stream, have often 
been traced out. The slow progress, the gradual development, 
the expanded maturity of power, the final stage, each and all of 
the several steps may well supply grounds for comparison. But 
the simile in many points does not apply to a Parliament. 
Rather, if we may trace any resemblance, it is to one of the ex- 
ceptional rivers like the St. Lawrence, which knows no feeble- 
ness, which has passed through no period of immaturity, dash- 
ing out at once with a swift stream, and a strong steady current 
from a mighty lake, the delegation, the compression of the 
powers of the nation. Yet there is one point in which the two 
bodies, though dissimilar in other respects, may be compared. 
The waters of the river are of service only when confined to 
their own course, or diffused in appropriate channels, they are 
employed in facilitating intercourse and imparting fertility. If 
they overflow their appointed banks, whether they stagnate in 
marshes, or impetuously devastate the surrounding country, 
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they are equally noxious to man. And thus with the debates of 
Parliament : the food of feeling, as has been well said, is action ; 
when once the discussions even of that august assembly leave 
their proper bounds; when they develope into mere expressions 
of sentiment; when it is well known that no action will result 
from any amount of words, however brave; debates cease to be 
of any service, and drop into the position of mere declamation. 
We do not here propose to recapitulate the hours devoted to 
Poland, or the now already half-forgotten Schleswig-Holstein 
question. The inutility of these debates consisted in the fact, 
that by causing the certainty of our inaction to be clear to 
foreign powers, by showing that our representatives did not 
mind talking while they were not prepared to act, diplomacy was 
rendered powerless, and the prestige of the country was lowered 
to a certain extent. Still, all the discussions on contemporary 
events among other nations in which this Parliament has in- 
dulged have not been useless. The sympathy extended to the 
rising kingdom of Italy is to be judged differently from the vague 
expressions of sentiment just noticed. There, had the occasion 
demanded it, intervention might not have been unlikely to 
follow, and the general assent of the nation would have sup- 
ported the decision of its great Council. Yet, after all, criticism 
on the foreign policy of the advisers of the Crown is but one of 
the duties of either House. Therefore, without desiring to 
narrow the limits to which Parliamentary speech should extend, 
it becomes so obviously useless on those occasions when discus- 
sion is unlikely to be followed by action, that, leaving these 
a for the present, we will proceed to review a few of the 

omestic measures which have occupied the time and thoughts 
of both Houses. And when this is completed, and the survey 
of the past six years lies mapped out before us, our readers will 
be able to judge for themselves how far the present Parliament 
deserves or not the charge of having done nothing but talk 
which has been so frequently brought against it. Much, indeed, 
has been left undone. The heen Bill, promised alike by Lord 
Derby and Lord Palmerston, still remains a blank. That ques- 
tion which will assuredly have to be faced before long, the re- 
adjustment of the representation of the people, is still un- 
settled—we had almost said unattempted—so completely has 
either pilot, who was still prepared with a venture of his own, 
wrecked the endeavours of his political adversary. But we do 
not propose to narrate only the ie list of failures, due in part 
to feebleness, in part to faction. It is one of the misfortunes 
and yet one of the advantages of a representative system, that 
a measure may be felt to be just and needful, and yet be often 
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defeated. It is a defect, because the desires of a portion of the 
people remain for a time unaccomplished; it is an advantage 
because, when the measure is carried, as carried it surely will be, 
if in accordance with the popular will, it has been moulded, so 
as to become better adapted to the feelings of all. But to re- 
turn to the list, not of what has been promised, but of what has 
been performed. As years pass on, we believe that one of the 
least ambitious measures carried by the present Parliament will 
prove to be the one by which it will be the most gratefully re- 
membered in future times. The Act of 1861 “'To amend the 
‘ Laws regarding the removal of the Poor, and the Contribution 
‘of Parishes to the Common Fund in Unions,’ does not appear 
to promise very much from its title. Yet that measure—to be 
completed, as it is to be hoped, by the proposed Bill of this 
Session—has been stated, and we believe truly, to be one of the 
most important reforms of our time. It goes a long way to 
complete the intentions of the original Poor Law. By enlarging 
the area of rating from the parish to the union, these measures 
are destined, it may be hoped, to put an end for ever to the most 
undesirable system of close parishes, by which one or more large 
proprietors are enabled to evade their just share of the burden 
of the pauperism of the district, at a great increase of discom- 
fort to the labourers themselves. And more than this, the 
existing system, by giving a direct advantage to those able 
to reduce the number of cottages on their estates, has reversed 
the true course of social policy. It has conduced more than 
anything else to increase that deficiency in cottage accommoda- 
tion which has been for years and is increasingly one of the 
great banes of rural England. It has incidentally assisted. in 
causing that overcrowding in our labourers’ tenements, which is 
one of the first causes of the low state of morality among our 
population. That such a system should have ever been per- 
mitted to grow up; that it should have been possible for a land- 
owner, by a course of eviction, or even by a mere persistence in 
inaction, to cast the burden of the support of the worn-out 
labourer, who had drudged out his existence in cultivating the 
land which yet refuses to support him in his old age, is a marvel 
of our patch-work legislation which will excite the wonder of 
future ages. Of course there are many great landowners to 
whom the charge of neglect does not apply. The Dukes of 
Bedford and of Rutland and many great proprietors have most 
completely provided or are providing for the comfort of those 
who live on their lands. But many, either from inability or 
from indifference, are indisposed to perform their duty. 

In stating this, we have no desire to bring a charge against 
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the landed proprietors of the country as a particular class. The 
country gentleman whose lands have remained in his family for 
centuries is no more likely to act unjustly in this respect than 
the successful manufacturer who purchased his estate but yes- 
terday. All who own land, who are in possession, in fact, of a 
virtual monopoly, stand in this respect on one level. They 
possess privileges with which no man can interfere. They enjoy 
advantages which are peculiarly their own, And as long as 
self-interest continues to point in one direction, as long as 
human nature remains unchanged, the balance will be weighed 
down on the side of the man possessed of power. It is, there- 
fore, well that the Legislature should check the opportunities of 
abuse which such advantages will always bring with them. And 
if it is not within the province of the State, as some have even 
suggested, to insure a remedy by rendering it compulsory on 
landowners to provide a certain amount of cottage accommoda- 
tion on their estates, the law at least should not open the door 
to injustice by rendering that injustice profitable to its per- 
petrators. No complete remedy will, however, probably be 
found for a cancer which has eaten so deeply into the condition 
of a whole class, till a general rise of wages, brought about 
either by emigration or by competition with the higher rates of 
manufacturing industry, enable the labourer in the rural dis- 
tricts to take a position in which he can demand and afford to 
pay for reasonably suitable accommodation. Meanwhile the pro- 
posed measure greatly narrows the power of removing paupers, 
a cause of much distress both to those who are actually destitute 
and those whose condition is but slightly better; at the same 
time it takes away many of the reasons which formerly made 
removals desirable. In deciding these points, and in favour of 
the working man, this Parliament will have performed a duty 
which, had it done no more, should be sufficient to clear it from 
the charge of neglecting the interests of our labouring popula- 
tion. It isto be hoped and greatly desired that the succeeding 
Parliament will follow in the same course, and will not shrink 
from the yet unperformed duty of endeavouring to discriminate 
between the two classes, who it may be broadly said inhabit our 
workhouses, those unable to support themselves and those who 
may fairly be called criminally idle. While no indulgence should 
be shown to the latter class, more consideration may well be 
shown to the former. And it would be a task worthy of some 
of those who now aspire to the high position of assisting to 
form the legislation of the country, if they would apply them- 
selves during the Sessions of the next Parliament to consider the 
position of the children in workhouse schools. Some practicable 
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plan might — be provided by which they might be dis- 


severed from the lowering atmosphere of pauperism, and encou- 
raged to exertion and self-reliance. A liberal outlay in this 
direction would be soon recovered from expense ultimately saved 
in consequence of the improved position of the children as they 
grew up. When cleansed from the hereditary taint of pauper- 
ism, they would become active and probably successful mem- 
bers of the community. Thus one source which nourishes the 
stream continually flowing into the workhouse gates would be 
diminished if not entirely dried up. Connected with this sub- 
ject may be mentioned the measure for the relief of the house- 
ie poor of the metropolis. As this scheme scarcely rises above: 
the dignity of a merely temporary measure, it may be dismissed 
with the remark that it is a disgrace to the nation that the nine- 
teenth century should have advanced so far in its course before: 
such an Act was passed, and that the discredit will still not be 
removed till the Act is carried out in a more complete manner. 
The Bankruptcy Amendment Act—the most ambitious measure 
perhaps of the whole Parliament—has been at least as unsuc- 
cessful in working a cure in that Slough of Despond, the 
English Insolvency Law, as any of its predecessors in the same 
course ; nor can anything better be expected till our system is 
more assimilated to the mode of proceeding now in use north of 
the Tweed, a system which may be briefly characterized as 
putting the insolvent’s estate into the hands of those whose 
interest lies in winding it up as cheaply instead of, as with us, 
at the greatest amount of cost possible. Those who undertake 
the task of amending a legal system which has been so fre- 
quently patched, and which still so urgently requires further 
amendment, will find their labours much lightened if they will 
take them up in the spirit in which Mr. Noffatt’s Committee 
has laboured. This Committee, appointed to inquire into the 
operation of the existing Bankruptcy Laws, has reported that 
in their opinion the administrative functions of the present 
courts shall be taken from them. That is to say, that the duty 
of collecting the debts of a bankrupt shall no longer be handed 
over to the officers of the court, but shall be performed by the 
creditors or by persons whom they appoint, and who are respon- 
sible to them. The remainder of the changes proposed by this 
Committee are mainly of a technical nature. They do not 
form, and it was scarcely possible that the recommendations of 
such a body as a Committee of the House of Commons should 
form, a complete codification of the law on the subject; but 
they give a very valuable basis on which to ground such amend- 
ments of the law as are required. Ifthe changes proposed by 
NO. LXXXIII. 
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Mr. Moffatt’s Committee are carried into effect they will be of 
immense service to trade—both by enabling the honest creditor 
who loses by a bankruptcy to receive a larger proportional 
dividend than he does now from the bankrupt’s estate. And 
more than this, by rendering evasion less easy, and by marking 
out the discredit of dishonest insolvency more distinctly, it is to 
be hoped that the present disgraceful facility for bankruptcy, as 
it may well be termed, will be removed, and a higher standard 
of morality on the subject of debt rise up among us. While 
mentioning this we may be permitted to record our regret that 
Mr. Moffatt should not have succeeded in commanding the 
attention of the House when bringing the result of the labours 
of the Committee before their notice. To be rewarded with a 
* count out’ after so much patient toil is not the way to encou- 
rage independent members in the performance of such unre- 
quited duties. The Act passed in 1859 for enrolling naval 
volunteers has been more successful than even its originators 
could have anticipated. On the other hand, the Act for the 
Registration of Titles and for facilitating the Transfer of Land 
has up to the present time been little appreciated. We now 
pass on to the remarkable series of fiscal measures carried out 
during the last six years. Here alone among all the labours of 
either House are to be seen the marks of a master-hand. To 
show more clearly the work which has been done we must turn 
back to the first Session, the short one of 1859. And in doing 
this the influence of any disturbance in the political atmosphere 
of Europe becomes at once and markedly visible in the condition 
of the estimates for military and naval expenditure laid before 
the House of Commons. The aspect of affairs on the Continent, 
and the great naval preparation of France at that time, excited 
great alarm in this country. These fears were easier aroused 
than allayed. The possibility of any European power possessing 
a fleet capable of coping single-handed with that of Great 
Britain was not to be endured. An additional outlay of more 
than four millions was called for; an addition to the Income 
Tax provided what might have been, but happily were not, the 
sinews of war. This addition to the Income Tax, we may re- 
mark in passing, was 4d. in the £, being equal to the whole of 
the rate at which Mr. Gladstone is able to leave that tax, after 
‘six years’ successful labour at the finances of the country. 
The next year also witnessed another raising of the rate of the 
Income Tax, but this time that mighty engine of fiscal power 
‘was used in the legitimate manner in which we have always 
contended that it should be employed. It was brought into 
play to make good a deficit caused by alterations in the Customs 
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duties. These changes were necessitated by the Commercial 
Treaty with France. It is impossible to name that treaty with- 
out pausing for a moment in respect before the remembrance of 
Richard Cobden. Without his aid that Treaty might never 
have been projected ; without his watchful assistance it is more 
than probable that it would not have been brought to a success- 
ful issue. The patience, the skill, and the tact which Mr. 
Cobden exhibited, by which great obstacles were overcome, by 
which minor ones were removed, received, and continue to ob- 
tain, a grateful testimony from those who witnessed his labours. 
He has left in this act a monument, and we firmly believe an 
enduring one, of that devotion to the interests of his country 
which characterized his life. But not alone by this will his 
memory be kept alive ; it will continue fresh in the affectionate 
remembrance of his countrymen. It will live also in the most 
precious legacy a great man can leave behind, in an example 
which many will endeavour to follow: may they but succeed in 
following worthily in his steps! Events have since more than 
justified the hopes which were held out at the time when 
this treaty was carried. It is true that the importations of 
French wine have not suddenly been swelled to the extent 
which some had imagined. But the progress in this direction 
has been steady, meanwhile the exports to that country have 
experienced a very marked improvement. The same year wit- 
nessed the first, the next the second and actual repeal of the 
Paper duty. The cloud which hung over America at this time 
cast its shadow over England in the shape of the Lancashire 
distress within our limits, and of military preparations beyond 
them: the direct outlay caused by the required preparations 
being little short of a million, so costly is the mere idea of a 
quarrel between two of the greatest nations of the world. The 
next year (1863) was in two points curiously similar to this 
year ; during it the duty on tea was reduced nearly, and the 

come Tax exactly, to the same extent as proposed during the 
present year, the leading idea of a simultaneous diminution 
in both direct and indirect taxation being firmly grasped by 
Mr. Gladstone. The following year sugar received the benefit 
of the surplus, and the Income Tax was diminished simultane- 
ously. The leading points in the scheme of this present year 
are so fresh in our minds that we need not sentient them. 
They follow the principle which uniformly distinguishes Mr. 
Gladstone’s arrangements, that of endeavouring to equalize the 
incidence of taxation on all classes of the community. But it 
may be considered that the position of a Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, with a continually rising revenue, must be a very easy 
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one. For three years at least the revenue has exceeded the 
estimates, while reductions in the expenditure have allowed an 
even larger surplus to accrue than would have been the bare 
result of the natural increment. But there is always the 
difficult duty of weighing the various merits of the rival claim- 
ants to favour ; there is the necessity of discriminating between 
their closely balanced advantages. The labour is not the more 
easy because the scale is more minute. In these days there are 
no giant financial monopolies to assault ; nothing like the repeal 
of the Corn Laws is possible. The duty of a Finance Minister 
is to watch the minor details, to seize each point of advantage, 
to prevent one class from gaining at the expense of another, 
to act as trustee for the nation at large. Some may also con- 
sider, as the first principles of economic reasoning are so com- 
pletely understood, that it is now scarcely possible for any one 
to go wrong. This sounds completely undeniable. In these 
days of competitive examination, the candidate for a very 
humble post in her Majesty’s service has to show his acquaint- 
ance with the first principles of economic science as laid down 
by Adam Smith and J.S. Mill. Meanwhile, what has the nation 
just witnessed in its most important dependency? There is 

ut one other British subject who holds a position as regards 
finance in the slightest degree comparable to that of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. There is but one other man through- 
out the whole extent of the British dominions whose power in 
levying or remitting taxation is at all equal to his. In- 
deed, if we reckon up the number of human beings subject to 
his sway, the position of the Finance Minister of India is the 
superior of the two. But the same epoch which has witnessed 
Mr. Gladstone steadily walking in the footsteps of Sir Robert 
Peel, has seen with amazement and regret Sir W. C. Trevelyan 
revert to financial measures which had been discovered to be 
fallacies in the days of Pitt. When the first report of the 
abolition of the Indian Income Tax, and the imposition of ex- 
port duties on the raw products of the country arrived in the 
disjointed phrases of a telegram, there were some who almost 
believed that the sentences should have been reversed. Sir. W. 
C. Trevelyan’s term of office has closed, and not before it was 
time ; but the efforts of his successor will be hampered by the 
improvidence of the system which he will find in force. The 
differences between the available resources of India and this 
country are too many to be summarized here, and the subject 
is alien from our purpose. But we have cited the policy of the 
Finance Minister of her Majesty’s empire of Hindustan to 
illustrate the fact that complete theoretical knowledge may 
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exist in the country contemporaneously with studious neglect 
of the first principles of science, when caprice and want of 
judgment impair the working of a mind possessed of great 
ability. The financial matters of England have been entrusted 
to wiser hands, and have been conducted under happier auspices. 
The advance each year has been continuous, and the aggregate 
is enormous. The existing Parliament has witnessed besides 
the conclusions of various measures which have been under dis- 
cussion for a very considerable period. The transfer of the 
power of the East India Company to the Crown has been com- 
_ Among minor improvements the Thames Embankment 
as been organized, a measure which we may hope to see fol- 
lowed by others of a kindred character, regulating important 
questions concerning other rivers of the country. Other 
matters have been discussed which are not unlikely to be 
noticed again, as, for instance, the resolution respecting the 
duties of the colonies as to defending themselves, brought 
forward in March, 1862. 

Besides the series of fiscal measures to which we have 
referred, there is a group of a kindred nature, likewise the 
work of Mr. Gladstone, which also deserves our close attention : 
allied, so-to speak, in character, and likely to prove of vast, if not 
of equal, service to the State. No one who is aware of the deep 
stream of emigration perpetually flowing from this country to 
our colonies and to the United States, can look on that continued 
efflux with unmixed satisfaction. In the present condition of 
the country, it is frequently highly beneficial to the emigrants 
themselves; it likewise reflects advantages on the country 
by the impetus given to our exports from the increased con- 
sumption of British manufactures caused by the emigrants 
themselves. The condition of those who remain at home is 
likewise improved. Freed from the competition for employ- 
ment with those who have gone, those who continue in the 
country can obtain better terms from their employers. It is 
true, and really lamentably true, that any real and lasting 
improvement in the condition of the bulk of our agricultural 
labourers must be preceded and accompanied by a considerable 
diminution in their numbers; and yet, with all these advan- 
tages—primarily, and in the highest degree, to those who leave 
us—secondarily, and in a two-fold measure, to those who 
remain—it is impossible but to desire that all could obtain 
equal advantages without deserting our shores. During the 
recent strikes among the iron workers, the rapidity with which 
plans for emigration were organized was most marked. The 
energy of emigration agents, eager to enlist men on behalf 
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of the communities they represented, was unflagging; and every 
improvement in locomotion, every point of intelligence diffused, 
every table of wages to be obtained by working men in Natal 
or Queensland, tends to point to the same end. And in time 
the drain of men may even proceed to a F ong not unlikely 
to be injurious to our national industries. ith these feelings 
it is impossible to value too highly the series of measures intro- 
duced by the present Chancellor of the Exchequer, which have 
laid the foundation of the Post Office Savings’ Banks, and the 
system of small insurances and easily attainable annuities. 
The success of the first has been clearly marked ; and although 
a considerable proportion of the deposits are apparently either 
sums which had been placed, or would have been placed, with 
the older institutions, a larger proportion still is derived from 
sources hitherto unreached, and may be regarded rather as 
streams diverted from the beer-shop and the skittle-ground 
than from the older channels of economic hoarding. The 
present system of Government Savings’ Banks exactly meets 
the three points which are particularly required by that class of 
investor—security, secresy, and dispatch: security, absolute 
and without the need of making inquiries; secresy—there are 
no men so jealous of their little savings being known of as the 
poorer classes; dispatch—to them, more than to any others, 
time is money. A few minutes may be stolen from the dinner 
hour—an opportunity may be snatched as the labourer passes 
by—the shilling is deposited, soon to be followed by another 
from the hands of the same man, who would have shrunk from 
the old established plan, which, after perhaps half-an-hour’s 
waiting, ushered him into the presence of the ‘manager,’ 
usually a considerable local dignitary—the last person, very 
probably, to whom the working man would have desired to reveal 
his business. A longer time will be requisite to develope the 
second measure into successful operation—more elaborate than 
the Savings’ Bank scheme, which is but the development of 
an old established and well-known institution ;—it will appeal 
to a higher class of men, to a higher quality of prudence. 
Time will also, it is not to be doubted, mature this part of the 
scheme into success. But more, even than the former measure, 
it tends to give the insurer a stake and an interest in the 
prosperity of the country. Atany time the mere depositor may 
claim his money, and hoard or spend the shining sovereigns ; but 
the “oer of an annuity has acquired, with each successive 
instalment, an increased interest in desiring the stability of 
existing institutions. If there is any question why such 
importance should be ascribed to measures of a purcly 
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economic character, the reply is, that these minor matters 
insensibly build up the character of the nation. The harmonies 
of common life—harmonies which rise in their real elevation to 
the dignities of the truest poetry—are made up by these little 
things. Insignificant in themselves, they mark in the aggre- 
gate the well-being or the suffering of the British people. 
Year by year, as a slow but continuous improvement in the 
material condition continues, the possibility of more improve- 
ment enlarges. More than this cannot be claimed for the 
highest triumphs of economic sagacity. Less than this is often 
grudgingly allowed by the sentimental observer. The architect 
who designed the bridge or the aqueduct deserves the meed 
of praise at least as much as the man who planned the temple 
or the amphitheatre. The crowds who throng to gaze on the 
shattered splendours of the Coliseum forget that those moulder- 
ing arches witnessed, in their construction—witnessed, too, 
after their completion—as much human suffering as ever 
probably was aggregated on an equal surface. Can the skill of 
the constructor of that palace of cruelty and pride be placed 
above his which covered the now desolate plain around the 
Eternal City with those masterpieces of contemporary engineer- 
ing of the time which, in their prime, supplied the thirst of 
thousands—which now, in their decay, like the vision of Mirza, 
bridge, with their long lines of ruin, the wide desolation of the 
Campagna ? 

Yet, as the pages with each successive reduction of the burden 
of taxation are unrolled, it is impossible to repress the thought, 
How much remains to be done! The elevation of the standard of 
the comfort of the labouring community during the last twenty 
years has been great. But the question arises, Can that process 
of elevation be carried forward twenty years more? Should it 
be, what will be the result? Will it but be that our population 
will become but the consumers of so much the more beer and 
beef, of so many more pounds of flour and of rice? Our nation 
will indeed fail in attaining its highest development should 
this be the only result. That there is nothing so utterly depres- 
sing as hopeless poverty, isa truism. But there is a depression 
almost as heavy on the minds of many far above the zero of the 
social scale; and as the standard of improvement penetrates 
deeper into class after class, as the struggle for mere existence 


becomes less acute, there will be a greater capability of exertion ; _ 


with exertion there will arise a further source of improve- 
ment. That a more united as well as a happier people will be 
the result, is to be hoped from this. At a time when every 
improvement in locomotion, when every outflow of commerce tends 
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to render communication between distant nations more complete, 
and to knit together the ties of sympathy, it is scarcely strange 
that the policy of non-intervention should have made so much 
progress. That it is sois partly the result of the greater 
material prosperity of the country. The fear of losing what 
has been obtained, always has great weight with many, partly 
from a growing conviction that such an intervention can 
rarely be made with success. The spirit of the too seductive 
~ , which recommends us to ‘ rest and be thankful,’ is aiso 
rgely mixed up with this feeling. It is well to rest after 
earnest toil, it is well to rest when real work has been done, it is 
well to rest after some enterprise has been accomplished on 
which it is possible to look back in after years with honest 
satisfaction. But is it well to sink down into indolent repose 
when the work performed has but been undertaken to please 
ourselves? Is it well to rest regardless of the sufferings of 
others? Much of this spirit of self-satisfaction, of disinclination 
to exertion, is doubtless due to the fact that so much had been 
done already. Forty years ago, and even more recently than 
that, this country was suffering from very great and obvious 
defects in legislation. It was comparatively an easy thing for 
those who desired to bring about improvements in our laws 
to see the bitter injustice of the then existing system, to per- 
_ ceive the assailable points where reform was needed. But now 
things present so different an aspect, that the old leaders of 
— find themselves disregarded while shouting the well- 
own party cries. As is sufficiently obvious, even so funda- 
mental a question as a proposed alteration in the method of 
representation finds comparatively little attention in either 
House of Parliament. That some change is needed is admitted 
by all. What that change is to be none can agree on. The 
same measures, or so nearly the same that the difference between 
them appears scarcely distinguishable, are rejected by both 
parties. They are desirable when brought forward on their 
side of the ~ tone they are injurious when proposed by their 
opponents. Favoured as the nation has been with a period of 
well-doing entirely unexampled in our history—favoured as 
we have been with success and prosperity beyond parallel, we 
can scarcely realize what the reverse of the picture would be 
like. While we descant on our successes and social security, 
we forget how little of all these things is due to our own 
exertions. Is the opportunity which the present moment of 
calm offers to be lost for ever? Is a re-adjustment of the 
representative system of the country, in the necessity of which 
agree, to wait till the storm is come—till the vessel drifts 
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from its moorings, till all is confusion? Must it wait till, urged 
by some bitter pressure of want, class rises against class, and 
factions rage in fury, or till those whom we might welcome, whom 
all now are willing to conciliate, insist on taking the existing 
Constitution into their own hands, and framing new and untried 
institutions from them? But will this be allowed to happen ? 
Surely, among our leading statesmen a man may be found 
capable of grappling with this difficulty—of discovering the 
method for enlarging the circle of privilege without unduly 
subordinating one class to the domination of any other. 

The want of unanimity in the Liberal party on this great 
question, which the recent debates revealed, would be unfortu- 
nate at any time, but is doubly so on the eve of a general elec- 
tion. Despite the sublime resignation with which Mr. Disraeli 
contemplates his exclusion from office, and leaving to his oppo- 
nents the poor glory of being the ‘ Ministers of the Queen’ and 
taking their place among the ‘accidents of history,’ reserves 
to himself the nobler task of writing ‘ what shall remain on that 
‘ enduring page,’ it is not to be supposed that the present truce, 
protracted hitherto by adventitious circumstances, can continue 
much longer. The dissolution is sure to introduce a period of 
intense political excitement, and the battles commenced in the 
constituencies will be carried on in the House of Commons. It 
is of the highest moment, therefore, that the Government should 
clearly indicate the grounds on which they seek the renewal of 
the trust already reposed in them so long. Lord Palmerston’s 
has been an excellent name to conjure with, but it is now pretty 
well worn out; and though the personal popularity of our octo- 
genarian Premier remains unabated, the time is past when a 
vague profession of adherence to his policy can be accepted by 
Liberal constituencies as a satisfactory substitute for a more 
definite avowal of opinions, or when a Parliamentary majority is 
to be secured on the simple basis of confidence in the man. The 
Ministry, indeed, can point to eminent services, especially in the 
extension of free trade, the remission of taxation, and the main- 
tenance of peace under circumstances of unexampled difficulty. 
But political gratitude is proverbial for regarding only benefits 
to be received, and true friends of progress, however sensible of 
the value of the steps already gained, will give their confidence 


only to those who indicate their intention to advance still ° 


further. Even had the retrospect been wholly satisfactory, it 
would not have been too much to expect some foreshadowing of 
future policy ; much more may such a demand be made when it 
is remembered that it is only in the departments of finance and 
foreign politics that thoroughly enlightened and liberal prin- 
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ciples have prevailed, and that on many questions the Opposition 
have hardly been more conservative than the Ministry. 

The country is about to be plunged into all the saturnalia of 
a contested election. On every side we hear the din of prepara- 
tion for a conflict whose incidents are sure to reflect little credit 
on our system of representative government. Old friendships 
will be interrupted, the peace and good order of the community 
disturbed, vast sums of money squandered, numbers of sensible 
and earnest men engaged in fierce strife in which their worst 
passions will be excited and the most doubtful expedients 
adopted, and in which they will connive at practices which, under 
other circumstances, they would be the first to reprobate. We 
have surely the right to require some reason for all this expendi- 
ture of time, money, talent, and sometimes even character. If 
Conservative and Liberal be only different words to express the 
same idea, and if it be true, as we are sometimes told, that all 
distinctions between the two parties are obliterated, the great 
struggle becomes, for the great majority of the people, a 
miserable farce. It is natural enough that those who hope to 
appropriate the rich prizes of victory should throw themselves 
heart and soul into the fray ; but that others who have no selfish 
interest to serve, and know little personally of the combatants, 
should display a like eagerness and zeal, is utterly absurd. Our 
political conflicts, often presenting in many of their features 
much that is painful and humiliating, and not a little that is ludi- 
crous, would be nothing better than the most wanton exhibitions 
of human folly if they were not struggles for principle. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that men of earnest purpose, who have 
strong convictions as to the ends which Government should 
seek, and the principles by which its actions should be guided, 
should refuse to commit themselves to a party until they 
understand the foundation on which it rests, the doctrines 
which it holds, and the objects at which it aims. Such men—and 
they are the most intelligent of the community, and those with- 
out whose active help the triumph of Liberalism is impossible— 
will certainly hold aloof from mere contentions which have no 
higher end to promote than the mere triumph of a party; and 
unless, therefore, ministerial candidates can satisfy them that some 
great end is to be gained by securing for their leaders a pro- 
tracted tenure of power, they need not calculate upon a victory. 
Conservatism has on its side not only the vis inertie (a force 
always powerful, chiefly so ina time of prosperity and wealth) ; 
a great deal of aristocratic prestige ; the cynical contempt of all 
democratic tendencies, which has been so sedulously fostered by 
the Saturday Review, that it has become a kind of fashion among a 
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large number of young men; and a certain habit of thought and 
expression which passes for patriotism, but it has in addition a sin- 
guler skill in electioneering tactics, the happy art of presenting 
an unbroken front to its enemies, which they would do well to 
imitate, and an utter unscrupulousness in employing every 
resource at its command. If Liberalism cannot inspire the 
enthusiasm of its adherents by the proclamation of some great 
principle, and the exhibition of some noble aim which it is 
determined to pursue at any cost, it has little to oppose to this 
formidable array of forces, which, however contemptible they 
may seem in themselves, are not to be despised when estimating 
the probabilities of an electoral contest. Toryism may do with- 
out a cry, or rather, we should say, it has its hackneyed cries, 
which, however often they may have been used, never seem 
to lose their power of rallying its adherents; but Liberal leaders 
must be able to satisfy their followers that they are prepared to 
advance in the right direction, or they are sure to meet with 
defeat. If the era of stagnation and inactivity is to continue, if 
the people are ever and anon to be told that between the two 
sides of the House there is no appreciable difference on questions 
of domestic policy, the champions of Conservative doctrines 
must, sooner or later, hold the reins of power; and, in fact, it is 
better in the general interests of the country that they should. 
As has been already said, ‘when there is nothing to do, a Tory 
‘is the natural person to do it;’ and had it not been for some 
personal considerations, and especially for the distrust of Tory 
management inthecomplicated state of our international relations, 
and for the fact that Mr. Gladstone, at least, has found something 
to do, this maxim would have been reduced to practice ere this. 

It is, then, assuredly for the interest of the Ministry and 
their friends, that they should make the country clearly under- 
stand that there is a distinctive and essential difference between 
them and their opponents. The course of inaction which has 
been so long pursued, has done much to shake confidence and to 
demoralize their party, and if it be persisted in, must effectually 
overthrow their supremacy. Mr. Gladstone has happily struck 
a key-note which, if heartily accepted by his party as a watch- 
word, may do much to retrieve their waning fortunes. Liberals, 
he told the people of Chester, are the exponents of ‘principles, 
‘ representing, in the main, trust of the people, only qualified by 
‘ prudence ; while the principles of their opponents represent 
‘ mistrust of the people, only qualified by fear.’ A more pithy 
and accurate description of the characteristics of the two parties 
could not be given; and we have no doubt that, in his hands, 
such principles would dictate a policy which would command 
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the hearty sympathy of all real friends of progress. But, then, 
the question at once suggests itself as to the position in which 
the application of such a test would place some who are found 
in the Liberal ranks. Are Mr. Lowe, with his haughty scorn 
of the democracy, his exaggerated dread of their power, his 
elaborated arguments in favour of things as they are; Mr. 
Gregory, with what the Spectator has felicitously styled his 
‘ repulsive sort of chuckle over the political vices of the work- 
‘ing classes;? or Mr. Horsman, with his keen sarcasms and 
eloquent repudiation of the popular demands, to be reckoned 
among those who cherish ‘trust of the people, only qualified 
‘by prudence’? Are such men to be allowed to paralyze the 
action of the Liberal party, and to draw down upon it the con- 
tempt of its opponents? If, indeed, it be the conviction of its 
leaders that the views of these men are sound, that sufficient con- 
cessions have already been made to the people, and that further 
progress in the same direction would be attended with peril, let 
them boldly avow it, and take the consequences. Anything is 
better than the repetition on the hustings of pledges which are 
never meant to be redeemed, and the awakening of hopes which 
it is understood are not to be realized. If, on the contrary, it is 
felt that the working classes have a fair claim to be more fully 
represented in the Legislature, then let this be set forth as an 
object to be steadily pursued, even though it may involve the 
secession of some nominal adherents, and the temporary loss of 
official station. We should ourselves greatly deplore the accession 
of the Tory party to power, but we believe that even this would 
be a smaller calamity than the continuance of a so-called Liberal 
Ministry bowing to the will of a few of its less advanced sup- 
porters, and therefore afraid to reduce its own principles to 

ractice. Above all things we want manliness and decision. 

et the policy to be adopted be calmly and deliberately 
adopted, let such qualifications as may be thought necessary to 
guard against the undue predominance of the popular element 
be wisely considered and clearly indicated, but let the position 
when taken be firmly maintained, even though the result were 
to be a transient victory for Lord Derby. 

Whatever the danger that may arise from the introduction of 
the working classes into our constituencies, we are satisfied that 
it is little as compared with that to be apprehended from the 
alienated state of feeling which is certain to be the result of the 
present mode of discussing their claims. It would be a great 
mistake to suppose that their present apparent quictude is 
produced by indifference. Numbers of them are thoughtful, 
intelligent, and independent: they are inclined to take an 
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exaggerated view of their own natural rights; they read the 
newspapers, and are familiar with the manner in which they 
are regarded by politicians, and they would be less or more 
than men if they did not resent the patronizing condescension of 
some and the irritating taunts of others. If their admission 
to the suffrage is to become a source of serious peril to the 
State, it is only necessary to pursue the present policy till it 
becomes impossible to continue it any longer; to mock them 
with assurances of sympathy, never to result in any practical 
measure ; to make them the stalking-horse of a political party ; 
to hold out expectations on the hustings, and then deride them 
in the House of Commons; to proclaim their power, and on 
that ground to refuse them their just demands, and to withhold 
all concession until it is enforced in such a way as to make 
resistance unsafe. We believe ourselves that the prophets of 
evil are, to say the least, unduly alarmed now, as they have 
been at former periods; but they are certainly going the sure 
way to verify their own prognostications. At the same time, 
we are pertectly willing, and, indeed, desirous, that all due 
precaution should be taken to prevent the democratic element 
from obtaining an unfair predominance in the Legislature. 
All that we ask is, that the necessity for maintaining the proper 
balance of power be not made the apology for delaying all 
action indefinitely, or until violent agitation shall preface the 
way for that ‘ugly rush’ which timid politicians constantly 
deprecate, and yet do so much to invite. 

At such a crisis of our political history, the loss of such 
a man as Mr. Cobden is especially to be regretted. Amid the 
many suggestions for the solution of the difficulty felt by all 
thoughtful politicians, his idea of having constituencies which 
should elect only one member, appears to us, though not free 
from objection, to be the most practical and feasible. What- 
ever may be urged in favour of the schemes of Mr. Mill, 
Mr. Hare, or even the less objectionable one of Dr. Temple, we 
are convinced that they require innovations too great to find 
favour with a people whose tendency has always been to 
make even their changes conform, in a considerable degree, 
to ancient precedent. Even Mr. Cobden’s scheme was too 
sweeping in its character to be accepted without considerable 
modification; but it appears to us that it might have afforded 
the basis of a settlement, and that, at all events, much might 
have been hoped from the calmness and moderation which such 
a man might have infused into the counsels of the Liberal 
party. Though an earnest advocate of popular rights, Mr. 
Cobden was never a mere demagogue. We have often had 
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occasion ourselves to express difference of opinion from his 
views; but of his integrity as a politician, his ability as a 
thinker, and his honesty as a patriot, no one could entertain 
a doubt. The scene in the House of Commons on the night 
after his death was as honourable to the assembly as to himself. 
Few men have ever entered that House under greater disadvan- 
tages, or had to contend against stronger or more wide-spread 
prejudice; and few have ever succeeded, by the pure force 
of character and talent, in winning so much authority, and 
securing, apart from all political differences, so large an amount 
of personal favour. He was the first politician trained among 
the middle classes who stood forth as the Parliamentary cham- 
pion of views almost equally distasteful to both sections of the 
aristocracy. Many professed Radical members looked on him 
with considerable jealousy; and he was attacked by Mr. 
Roebuck with an envenomed bitterness which showed how 
little sympathy he found from some to whom he might 
naturally have looked as allies. He lived to witness the 
triumph of principles which had at first been received with 
mingled aversion and scorn, to rejoice in the accomplishment 
of more than his most sanguine predictions had foretold, and 
though steadily, we think somewhat unwisely, refusing all 
official rank, to enjoy the consideration and honour which his 
distinguished services so well merited. His political training 
commenced too late in life, and probably his mind was too 
much under the dominion of one idea for him ever to have 
taken a place in the first rank of our statesmen. But for clear 
insight into the bearing of the questions with which he was more 
intimately conversant, for high-minded principle, for a lofty supe- 
riority to all sinister influences, for strong faith in the ultimate 
triumph of truth, and for those great moral qualities which are 
of the highest value to the politician, he had few equals. 
Stern and uncompromising as he was in his devotion to his 
principles, and decided in his utterance of them, he made few 
personal enemies. He never descended into the region of party 
intrigue, cherished but little personal ambition, never hesitated 
to set himself in opposition to popular prejudice when necessa 
to the defence of what he deemed the’ right, and though he fell 
into mistakes, they could never be imputed to the influence of 
unworthy and selfish motives. He has left behind him a spot- 
less name; and we fear that in the political discussions which 
are sure to arise, we shall often have occasion to mourn the 
absence of the forcible logic, the strong convictions, the judicial 
spirit, the practical good sense, and the earnest popular sym- 
pathies of Ri Cobden. 
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But there are other questions, in addition to that of Parlia- 
mentary Reform, on which it is necessary that the Liberal 
leaders should have a clear and well-understood policy. Eccle- 
siastical subjects are sure to occupy a larger space in the coming, 
even than that which they have had in the expiring Parliament, 
and the great body of Nonconformists, who hold them to be of 
first importance, are naturally anxious as to the position which 
the party of which they form so large a section is prepared to take 
on these questions. They have certainly a right to expect that 
their wishes should not be wholly disregarded. Even numerically 
considered, they form an important element, especially in the 
borough constituencies ; and by their zeal, intelligence, and 
social status, wield an influence more than proportionate to their 
mere numbers. They have always been among the most faithful 
adherents of their party, and it can hardly be denied that the 
service which they have rendered has been as unselfish as it has 
been devoted. They have not been anxious to monopolize Par- 
liamentary honours for members of their own body. They 
have not thrust forward their own particular questions; and, in 
fact, have been content to allow them to remain in abeyance, in 
order that other measures of reform might be carried. But 
they feel that the time is come when they may fairly demand at 
least that some progress be made towards the establishment of 
perfect religious equality, and it will be as inexpedient as it will 
be unjust to ignore their reasonable claims. We should be the last 
to utter anything in the way of menace; but it must not be 
forgotten that the alliance of the Nonconformists with the 
Liberal party rests solely upon agreement in sentiment and aim, 
and must necessarily cease if there be any reason to suppose 
that the principles to which they attach the highest importance 
are to be contemptuously put aside. That the dissolution of 
this ancient alliance would be a serious calamity to the cause of 
progress, will hardly be denied, even by those Liberals who, like 
the writers in the Spectator, are always delighted to have a fling 
at Dissenters, as a set of narrow-minded, troublesome bigots. 
But it is not to be concealed, that recent circumstances have done 
not a little to weaken the bonds of sympathy, and that there are 
some who would fain have Protestant Dissenters occupy a per- 
fectly independent position, standing entirely aloof from all 
contests in whose issue their own principles are at stake. To 
what extent their views will be adopted must depend on the 
course pursued by the Liberal party. 

It should be clearly understood that, even among those who 
hold the strongest opinions on this subject, there is no desire 
that Dissenters should, for the first time in their history, isolate 
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themselves and carry out a sectional and sectarian policy. They 
are not extravagant in their demands, nor are they disposed to 
present them in an offensive manner ; but they are not satisfied 
that questions of religious liberty should be dismissed with that 
cool nonchalance which some of the more Conservative Whigs 
affect, and which, it can hardly be denied, the conduct of the 
Government has encouraged. They ask that the oath required 
of them, and on whose continuance Lord Derby and his sup- 
porters so strenuously insist, mainly, as it would seem, because 
it is galling to them, should be given up; that Church Rates, 
whose injustice has been repeatedly confessed by the vast majority 
of the party, should be abolished ; that the Universities should be 
made truly national institutions; and that the parochial burying- 
grounds should be open to all classes of the parishioners. It is 
surely not too much toask that these measures should form part 
of a Liberal programme, and that they should be taken up in such 
a manner as to indicate a determination to carry them to a suc- 
cessful termination. It is not to be forgotten that though these 
are points on which Dissenters are specially interested, they 
do not concern them only, and are not to be regarded as 
Nonconformist grievances, in whose redress they have a purely 
selfish interest. It is the policy of the Tory party, indeed, 
always to represent them in this light, but Liberal statesmen 
should feel that they are simple measures of justice demanded 
by the faithful application of the principles which they them- 
selves have always professed. As mere grievances, they are, 
with the exception of the insulting oath, which the Peers con- 
tinue in opposition to the oft-repeated will of the House of 
Commons, comparatively insignificant ;—as violations of the 
rights of conscience, they are of great importance, not only to 
Nonconformists, but to all classes of the community. It is as 
citizens, rather than as Dissenters, therefore, that we ask that in 
these respects equal justice should be dealt to all. 

But what, it may be asked, if Liberal candidates refuse to 
satisfy these just expectations? Are Dissenting electors in such 
a case to withhold their support, and y their abstinence from 
_ action to open the way for Conservative triumphs ? 

e question is a difficult one, and the answer must be largely 
determined by the circumstances of the separate constituencies. 
There is unquestionably something to be said in favour even. 
of this extreme course. It must be confessed that the candidates 
who refuse to make these concessions are very rarely of such a. 
stamp as to induce Dissenters to make any sacrifices in their 
favour ; they are for the most part those whose connection with 
Liberalism is one of birth or accident, rather than of strong 
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conviction; and though on great party divisions they would 
generally be found voting right, this is the only service that 
could be expected of them, while the necessity of conciliating 
their support would often hinder the adoption of a more decided 
course on the part of our leaders. It is to be remembered, too, 
that some of these questions have been distinctly referred by 
the champions of Conservatism to the hustings. In the last 
debate on Mr. Hadfield’s Bill, Lord Derby very pointedly asked, 
‘Would it not be wise to wait and see what the next House of 
‘Commons will do upon the subject? If the country should 
‘return a House of Commons very friendly to the Church, very ad- 
‘ verse to those desiring to overthrowit, and therefore very desirous 
‘for the retention of this claim; in that case, if you now pass 
‘this bill, you will be putting yourself in opposition to, and not 
‘in conformity with, the feeling of the House of Commons.’ 
Dissenters have certainly a right to take care that the answer to 
this challenge, and others of a similar character which have 
been so freely thrown out, should be distinct and unmistakable. 
We believe, however, that by the adoption of a wise and 
moderate course, they may accomplish this without separating 
themselves at all from their old friends, or doing anything 
which can strengthen the hands of those who take every oppor- 
tunity of proclaiming ineradicable hostility to their principles. 
We believe that the cases will be very rare in which a firm 
assertion of their own claims will not secure the selection of 
candidates in whom they may repose confidence. Let them not 
be cajoled by loud-sounding professions, which mean literally 
nothing; let them not be “afraid of the reproaches of elec- 
tioneering managers, who look at everything from a party 
stand-point and have little respect for men ” of independent 
spirit ; let them always, by a spirit of generous consideration 
and forbearance, make it felt that they seek no mere denomi- 
national triumph, but the regeneration of Liberalism itself, 
and they will not only advance their own special objects, but 
they will serve their party by purging it of some of those nonde- 
script gentlemen who are at present seeking senatorial honours 
under Liberal colours, but who would fain have the next Par- 
liament as colourless and feeble as the last. Especially do we 
hope that the next Parliament may have an accession to the 
ranks of those who are able to defend our great principles with 
ability in debate, as well as to support them by their vote on a 
division. Our final triumph will not be yet, but its advent will 
be hastened if we can send to the Legislature men whose weighty 
words shall command attention, and work even though by slow 
degrees conviction in the popular mind. 
NO. LXXXIII. N 
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Art. VIII.—L’ Eglise et La Révolution Francaise, Histoire des Relations 
de L’ Eglise et de L’ Etat de 1789 d 1802. Par Epmonp 
Pressensk. Meyrueis. Paris. (The Church and the French 
Revolution; or, History of the Relations of Church and State 
from 1789 to 1802.) 


M. De Pressensfé has a place among the foremost in the 
noble band of men who are doing eminent service at this time 
to the cause of religious liberty, and of evangelical truth, in 
France. Everything from his pen is sure to be characterized 
by accurate learning, by an ardent love of freedom, and by a 
sincere devotion to the cause of Scriptural Christianity. The 
work placed at the head of this article will not attract attention 
by its title, but to not a few of our readers the publication, if 
examined, will be found to be one of the deepest interest. It 
narrates the proceedings of Church and State in France on the 
great question of the union between those two powers during 
the most memorable interval in the history of that country. 
During the French Revolution, experiments of all sorts were 
tried in the hope of placing Church and State in a friendly and 
satisfactory relation to each other, and without success. It is 
instructive to trace these experiments as they come into play 
one after the other, and to mark the causes which render each 
in its turn incompatible with true religious liberty. We shall 
allow the author to set forth his views, for the most part, in 
his own words in this article, inasmuch as his work is not likely 
to become so well known to our readers as it deserves except in 
this form. The following is M. De Pressensé’s account of the 
immunities claimed by the monarchs of France in favour of the 
French Church—the immunities known under the name of the 
Gallican Liberties :— 


‘It was towards the close of the Middle Ages that the relations of 
the two societies, religious and civil, were most wisely regulated by 
the two essential articles of the Pragmatic Sanction of Saint Louis, 
confirmed by Charles VII. at Bourges on the 7th of July, 1434. 
These articles provided—lst, That cathedrals and other churches 
in the kingdom should enjoy the free exercise of their elections, 
promotions, or translations; 2nd, That collective promotions, pro- 
visions for prelacy, dignities, and all other benefices and ecclesias- 
tical offices of whatever nature, should be established accord- 
ing to common right, the rules of the councils, and statutes of 
the holy fathers. The concordat between Francis I. and Leo X. 
abrogated these wise clauses, which left to the Church the right 
of electing her dignitaries, and preserved the State from the 
encroachments of the Papacy. There was already a grievous abuse 
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of power in the Prince’s assuming to represent the Church in this 
transaction, and negotiating in her name. He arrogated to himself 
the right of nominating to livings and bishoprics, yet conceded to 
the Papacy that of confirming them by bulls, leaving in its hands 
this most formidable weapon against himself; for the refusal of the 
bulls was sufficient to excite the whole country. This they dis- 
covered, too late, under Louis XIV. in the affair of the taxes. On 
the one hand, we see all the Gallican clergy prostrate at the feet of 
royalty, in vigorous defence of the right of a Crown, which, being 
round, according te the happy expression of the Advocate-General 
entrusted with the matter, could suffer no restriction on its power. 
On the other hand, we see the proud monarch constrained ulti- 
mately to bend before the holy see, after that the prolonged refusal 
of the bulls had thrown the kingdom into confusion. It is not 
generally known, that Louis XIV. ended by writing to the Pope in 
these terms :— 

‘Tam happy to inform your Holiness that I have given the 
necessary orders that the matters contained in my edict of the 2nd 
of March, 1682, touching the declaration made by the clergy of 
France, to which past emergencies have driven me, should no longer 
be maintained, and desiring not only that your Holiness may be 
informed of my sentiments, but farther, that all the world may 
know, by a special proof, my veneration for your great and saintly 
worth.” 

‘Doubtless the maxims of the Gallican Church, fortified by the 
famous declaration of 1682, had wisely prevented the interference of 
a foreign power in the government of France, but they none the less 
sanctioned the subjection of the Church to the Throne. To be con- 
vineed of this, one need only to glance at the acts of the King’s 
council in ecclesiastical affairs. 

‘In the eighteenth century, the royal council was able to declare, 
without exciting any opposition, that before authorizing the publi- 
cation of the decrees of the Church, the temporal power had the 
right of examining the form of these decrees, their conformity to 
the maxims of the kingdom, and also to interdict whatever in their 
publication might affect public tranquillity. ‘It is essential,” so 
runs the royal decree, ‘‘ to prevent all agitation in the kingdom on 
rash and dangerous questions, not only as to expressions which may 
be misunderstood, but also as to those things most recognised and 
established. All these resolutions are taken for the welfare of reli- 
gion and for that of the State which are inseparable, and as the 
most certain means of cementing the union which ought to reign 
between the clergy and the empire.” Thus, we see, the Gallican 
Whurch, rich and powerful as she was, was nevertheless a Church 
very dependent on the State. We commend her for having resisted 
temptation to Ultramontanism; we acknowledge that she has been 
distinguished for great talents and admirable virtues ; her glory is 
inseparable from that of the country, but she has nevertheless 
sacrificed more than one precious liberty to the profit of the great 
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French idol—the State. She has forged, or allowed to be forged for 
her, the yoke which should have become insupportable, since it 
could be no longer of gold but iron, and was imposed on her by the 
votes of an Assembly instead of being offered by royal hands.’— 
Pp. 10—12. 


So the famous Gallican Liberties proved to be but a change of 
masters,—the Sovereign coming into the place of the Pontiff, 
and both giving place eventually to a power antagonistic to 
both. But long before the rule of the Assembly, the rule of the 
Crown had been tolerant of every kind of abuse. The aristo+ 
cracy possessed themselves of the more wealthy offices of the 
Church, devolving the labour which should have been their 
own on the inferior clergy, who lived miserably, opulence being 
in the inverse of work. The dissolute and free-thinking abbés, 
who thus enriched themselves, might be seen crowding the 
Court, and in all gay assemblies, the veil which overlay their 
vices being so thin that every eye could see through it. But 
the rich idlers and the poor labourers in the French priesthood 
were at one in their spirit of intolerance. ‘We cannot forget,’ 
says M. De Pressensé, ‘that all the rigours and persecuting 
‘ measures obtained from Louis XIV. were enforced with a jealous 
‘care by the discredited clergy. What contempt must we not 
‘ feel for these flattering Dominicans, who, with the smile and the 
‘light word on their lips, and with no sincerity of faith, played 
‘their part as in the middle age, without sharing in its grave 
‘enthusiasm.’ But the growth of feeling unfavourable to the 
Church was perceptible, and the demand for toleration began to 
be made before the great outbreak which was to follow, though 
with no more than a partial measure of success. 


‘Liberty of thought and belief headed the programme of the 
new generation, and it was resolved to modify the old régime in this 
respect, although it might overthrow it. It will be to the eternal 
honour of Voltaire to have truly and sincerely loved tolerance. I 
do not know if he always had fever on the anniversaries of Saint 
Bartholomew; neither is it certain that he felt his pulse on that 
day, but true it is he suffered from fever of mind and heart, the 
noble fever of unfeigned indignation at the thought of the crimes 
of intolerance. Only they are mistaken who pretend that he intro- 
duced tolerance, and that without him it would not have existed in 
the world; this is a serious error. . . . In France the boldest 
free-thinkers, as well as the most profound, introduced strange restric- 
tions. We cannot but applaud Montesquieu when he places in the 
mouth of a young Jew an eloquent protest against religious persecu- 
tion, thus expressed :— 

‘You would have us Christians, and you will not be such your- 
selves. The distinction of truth is its triumph over hearts and minds, 
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and not this weakness which you avow when you would make us 
receive it by tortures. * The principal force of religion comes trom 
our believing it; the strength of human laws from fearing them.” { 

‘ Nevertheless, far from acting according to these fine maxims, 
Montesquieu formally denies one of the first applications of re- 
ligious liberty by refusing to a new religion the right of promulga- 
tion. ‘As there are few except intolerant religions which possess 
sufficient zeal to establish themselves elsewhere, because a religion 
which will tolerate others thinks but little of its own diffusion, it 
will be a good civil law, when the State is satisfied with the already- 
established religion, not to suffer the introduction of any other. 
Here, then, is the fundamental principle of political laws in point 
of religion. When one is master, and able to receive a new religion 
in a State, or to reject it, the religion need not of necessity be 
introduced ; but let that once be done, and it must be tolerated.” ¢ 

‘ We fancy we read here a contemporary of Trajan and Pliny the 
Younger. Do we not detect in these words the old Roman and 
French idea of religion for the State and public order? Montes- 
quieu adds: ‘‘ Although the laws have believed it a duty to suffer 
several religions, they must also compel these religions to be tole- 
rant of each other. It is desirable to require from them not only 
that they do not trouble the State, but also that they keep peace 
one with another.’ Thus, all returns to the sanction of the State. 
Religions exist only under its good pleasure, under its superintend- 
ence, and it also reconciles their disagreements. The civil constitu- 
tion of the clergy, and the laws of the tenth year (Germinal) of the 
Republic, are the development of these high words.’ 


Nor was Rousseau himself really a safer guide on this great 
question. 


‘In Rousseau, the seéd fully expanded. The citizen of Geneva 
was, certainly, the partisan of tolerance. The decree of the Parlia- 
ment of Paris, which burnt his Amide, and the mandates of M. De 
Beaumont, had been sufficient to educate him in this direction. It 
was he, after all, who struck the most terrible blow at the old 
French ségime, because he carried into the new movement his deep 
passion, and imparted to the young generation the fire which con- 
sumed his own heart. He also had the fatal honour of forming the 
French Revolution after his own idea, and reigned incontestably 
during its most powerful and destructive period. It will be per- 
ceived of what weight were his ideas on the organization of religion 
in our first deliberative Assemblies. It is from his Contrat Social 
that we must get its most exact formula. Strange! This chart of 
the future revolution, this programme of the boldest recasting, is 
entirely embued with favourite ideas of Bossuet; it is a sort of 
Gallican deism, with the same terrible sanction as the Gallicanism 
of 1682 and 1685; itisthe religion of the State, fixed in point of dogma, 


* Esprit des Lois, liv. xxv. ch. xiv. t+ Ibid. liv. xxvi. ch. ii. 
$ Ibid. liv. xxv. ch. x. 
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but as rigorous and implacable as if had to maintain the Catechism 

of the Council of Trent. The sword is drawn over a diminished 

formulary, but it is none the less drawn before the terrified eyes of 

the dissentients. The Contrat Social is, in a word, Louis XIY. in 

masquerade. It is true that the Sovereign calls himself Legion, that 

he is not embodied in one man, that he represents the whole mul- 

titude, and has at Versailles a tumultuous assembly ; but. he is none 

the less absolute, irresistible, absorbing as a gulf, for he annihilates 

all originality, all individual liberty; he is a despot, in the truest 

sense of the word. Rousseau would have the despot a good prince, 

who should leave to each citizen the right of thinking as he pleased ; 

but the concession is not great, for, however intolerant the religious 

tyrannies of the past have been for human conscience, they have 

never reached the recesses of the heart. Thought has always re- 

mained free and independent. But that which has above all charac- 

terized religious despotism is the attempt ta prevent the public 

expression of individual differences. Assuredly such was the idea 

of Rousseau, of which we may judge from his own words :— 

‘ «There is a profession of faith purely civil, of which it belongs 

to the Sovereign to fix the Articles, without the power to compel any 

one to believe them. He can banish from the State whoever does not 
believe them; he can banish him, not as wanting in piety, but as 
unsympathizing, as incapable of sincerely loving law and justice, 

or of sacrificing at need life to duty. If any after having publicly 
recognised these dogmas behave as if not believing them, let him 
suffer death: for the greatest of crimes has been committed, he has 
lied before the laws.” 

‘In reading these lines I seem to behold Robespierre in the dis- 
tance, celebrating the festival of the Supreme Being before the 
guillotine. Rousseau would have been the first to detest this appli- 
cation of his own theory, but, when one reflects, he definitely 
formed, in great part, the generation which gave existence to the 
Revolution, we understand that it made the greatest mistakes in 
regulating the relations of Church and State. Evidently the Revo- 
lution was badly prepared by her eloquent teacher for protecting 
liberty of conscience.’-—Pp. 17—20. 

The truth is, the French Revolution was to show that liberty, 
civil and religious, may suffer as much from the pride of philo- 
sophy as from the traditions of despotism, or from the fanaticism 
of priests. Priests crush men as heretics; despots curb them 
as bad subjects; and philosophers would brush them from their 
path when troublesome, not so much from hatred or from fear, 
as from contempt. When France convened her States General, 
the privileges of the privileged soon passed away, and the dis- 
cussions of the great United Assembly soon began to bear on 
the question of Church property, and on liberty of worship. At 
that time, the Catholic worship, as prescribed by the State, was 
the only tolerated worship. The higher clergy hoped to make a 
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grace of necessity. They began to propose many liberal changes. 
But it was too late. The confidence which they had long de- 
served to lose would not be restored. No man credited their new 
professions. Among the important measures of the Assembly, 
was the passing of the famous Declaration of Rights; but the 
right of worship was not ceded by that document. 


‘It is astonishing, at first sight, to observe the ambiguous lan- 
guage of the Declaration of Rights as regards religious liberty. 
This astonishment ceases when we remember, on the one hand, the 
opinions of the Church of France in this respect, and the scandal 
which had been produced by the idea of equality of worship; and, 
on the other hand, the influence which the school of Rousseau ex- 
ercised over the greater number of innovators. The Articles of the 
Declaration (7.e. Arts. 16, 17, and 18) were thus worded :—‘‘ The 
law not having power over secret delinquencies, it is for religion 
and morality to supply it. It is, then, essential, even for the good 
order of society, that both should be respected. The maintenance 
of religion exacts public worship. Respect for public worship is 
then indispensable. Every citizen who does not interfere with es- 
tablished worship need not be at all disquieted.” 

‘This wording left a national religion to subsist with the greater 
part of its inconsistencies, and in France this religion was evidently 
Catholicism. It recognised no public worship but its own; and the 
vague assurance that every citizen who did not give trouble 
about it need not be disquieted, was no guarantee at all for the 
legal existence of religious minorities. These Articles apply to 
Catholicism the principles of the contrat social, and the general term 
religion served but to consecrate the monopoly. The high clerical 
party were also very well satisfied ; it was all that they could obtain 
at the time. They cleverly made use of the vague style of this 
Declaration. ‘‘ Religion is the basis of empires,” said the Bishop 
of Clermont. He recalled the fine speech of Plutarch, ‘‘that he 
could sooner raise a town in the air, than found a republic which 
had not for its principle the worship of the gods.’”’ Alay deputy, M. 
De la Borde, understanding well what the Bishop meant by this 
admirable maxim,’ protested energetically against all pretension 
of enforcing religious opinions. ‘‘It would be,” cried he, ‘to 
carry into the heart of the citizens the most cruel despotism.’ He 
pleaded the sad effects of intolerance in Europe :— 

‘ I confess,’ said he, ‘that I am grieved to see Christians invoking 
civil authority for a religion which should maintain itself only by 
the purity of its doctrine. Certainly, earthly powers have nothing 
in common with religion. Liberty of religion is a blessing which 
belongs to every citizen. Let us respect the other modes of wor- 
ship on condition that they respect our own. Our worship should 
never be any hindrance to the exercise of other religions. 

‘This was to demand religious liberty with all its consequences. 
The Assembly was not prepared to take so decisive astep. It had 
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not, for a very good reason, yet effaced the Articles in the Declara- 
tion of Rights which restrained liberty of worship. It must be 
arranged by a formal right. Mirabeau understood this, and by 
clever tactics he achieved his aim, not without having first nobly 
asserted right of conscience. 

‘I do not come to preach tolerance. The most unlimited freedom 
of religion is, in my view, so sacred a right, that the word tolerance, 
which affects to express it, appears to me in some sense tyrannical 
in itself, since the existence of an authority, which has the power 
to tolerate it, keeps guard over liberty of thought at the very same 
time that it tolerates it, and so has the power to suppress it. 

‘Passing rapidly from the matter of fundamentals to that of form, 
it was easy for him to carry the point that the Articles proposed 
should define duties and not rights. To profess a religion, to cele- 
brate a worship, is to fulfil a duty; this, however, does not come 
from the Declaration of Rights, it is necessary to get rid of the 
Articles 16 and 17, and refer the discussion of it to the development 
of the Constitution, contenting themselves with defining a general 
right of free exercise of worship for all citizens. 

‘I implore,’ said Mirabeau in conclusion, ‘ those who timidly an- 
ticipate the disorders which will ravage the kingdom if liberty of 
worship were introduced, to remember that tolerance, to use the 
recognised word, has not produced in our neighbours poisoned fruits, 
and that the Protestants, inevitably damned in the other world, as 
everybody knows, are tolerably well arranged for in this one, without 
doubt by a compensation due to the goodness of the Supreme 
Being.’—Pp. 45—47. 


This was the extent to which the Constituent Assembly was 
capable of going on the subject of religious liberty. There was 
in that Assembly a genuine love of liberty. The heart of the 
greater portion of its members vibrated generously to its claims. 
But most of the members had still much to learn. It was not 
possible that they should rest at their present stage of inquiry 
or feeling. France was on the verge of bankruptcy, and nothin 
seemed more reasonable than that the enormous wealth of the 
Church should be made to meet the exigency, in great part, if 
not entirely. Talleyrand and Mirabeau took a conspicuous part 
in the discussions on this subject. 


‘The formal proposition of appropriating the wealth of the clergy 
was brought before the National Assembly on the 11th of October 
for the first time, and—singular fatality—by one of themselves, a 
young bishop who represented the two privileged classes of the 
kingdom. It was from the scornful lips of Talleyrand-Périgord 
that, to the great scandal of his caste, but amid the applause of all 
the representatives of young France, there fell the boldest words, in 
their cold precision, that the Assembly had yet heard. ‘Talleyrand 
was reporter of the committee of twelve members, nominated on the 
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28th of August, to discuss the guarantees of a loan of 80 millions. 
He commenced his speech by picturing the necessities of the State, 
and the expenses which its political regeneration demanded. The 
resources employed or proposed hitherto are insufficient. There isa 
boundless supply available without violating private property, and 
it consists in the wealth of the clergy. Recourse to this is inevitable. 
Starting with the fact that the clergy were not proprietors as others ; 
that the nation enjoyed a right extending over them as over all 
other bodies; so much so, that it could destroy the aggregations of 
this order which appeared useless to society, he concluded that if the 
nation guaranteed the subsistence of the beneficed clergymen, and 
only drew from the abundant sources of ecclesiastical wealth for the 
assistance of the State, the intention of the founders would be 
fulfilled, and justice not violated. The Speaker then sketched a vast 
financial plan which ought to result in supplying the deficit. Two 
days afterwards, Mirabeau, who did not see himself distanced 
without jealousy, in so radical a reform, drew up the following 
proposition :— 

‘In a time of fear and terror,’ said he, ‘it is important to show 
that the nation has never been possessed of such fine, abundant re- 
sources : I therefore demand that two principles be enunciated ; Ist, 
That the wealth of the Church belongs to the nation, on condition 
that it provide for the members of the order; 2ndly, That the dis- 
posal of the wealth shall be such that no cwré have less than 1,200 
livres with the dwelling. 

‘It was well that the question thus presented itself in all its 
greatness, and that the principles were debated by themselves. 
‘he discussion lasted up to the 2nd of November; it was as com- 
plete as possible, and every opinion was freely expressed. The 
question had besides been already raised in the press; numerous 
pamphlets had regarded the question on all sides, not to mention 
the famous article of Turgot in the Encyclopedia on Endowments. 
Siéyes had published some cutting pages under the title Summary 
Observations on Ecclesiastical Wealth, pp. 61, 62.’ 

The issue of these discussions in the Assembly and through 
the press was the alienation of the wealth of the Church to meet 
the exigencies of the State. The clergy lost their endowments 
and became stipendiaries of the civil power. Great effort was 
made to frustrate these radical proposals, but in vain. The 
State, it was said, must be saved, and the clergy reduced to the 
simplicity of the usages common to them in the early Church. 
But in the face of changes so little in harmony with the preten- 
sions of the clergy, an attempt was made to prohibit by law. all 
worship except that which then obtained in the Catholic Church. 
This motion was introduced by Dom Gerle, an old monk of 
the order of St. Bruno, and brought on a most spirited debate, 
and the agitation through Paris was not less remarkable than 
that evinced in the Assembly. 
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‘Some profoundly intelligent speeches, repudiating alike the 

enslavement of the Church, as well as its exclusive domination, 

were delivered. It was thus the representative Bouchotte replied to 

an unknown abbé, who demanded, in the name of the French clergy, 

a decree that the exercise of public Catholic religion should alone 

continue to be maintained as a constitutional State law, that such 

measures should not be decreed in a political Assembly, for the con- 

sequence of a similar decree would be to prevent the reform of all 

abuses arising from the confusion of the temporal and spiritual. 

The Baron de Menou said, with good reason, that if he loved to pro- 

fess his attachment to the Catholic religion, it did not follow that he 

was able to exact a similar declaration from every citizen. ‘‘ My 

conscience and my opinions are my own,” said he, ‘‘they belong to 
me only. Why should I make my opinions the dominant opinions ? 
There cannot be adominant religion. Refer to your annals, you will 
see what misfortunes religious wars have caused. Would you have 
the National Assembly become the instrument of misfortune to the 
people? Ministers of religion, return to yourselves and your 
functions, endeavour to cherish a law, to the glory of which all 
human laws are as nothing. Do not place weapons in the hand of 
God!” M.de Menou proposed an order of the day, which, after 
having been somewhat modified by M. de la Rochefoucauld, 
became the principal subject of deliberation. It was to the effect that 
“the dignity of religion, and the profound respect due to it, forbade 
the thought of its becoming a topic for discussion.”’ Cazales could not 
obtain a hearing, and it was with great difficulty that M. de Vivien 
succeeded in resuming in his name the proposition of Dom Gerle. 
The right, so pressed the day before to come to the vote, demanded 
that the debate should be recommenced, whilst the left were decided 
to conclude it. In vain the Abbé Maury clung to the tribunal; he 
was obliged to descend to a formal vote, on which Mirabeau took 
an oath to die a martyr on his bench if they did not pronounce the 
Catholic religion to be the religion of the nation. ‘The strife was 
revived by the question to which of the two propositions priority 
should be accorded. The fiery Espreménil said scornfully, that the 
respectful tone of La Rochefoucauld’s motion added hypocrisy to 
insult ; when violently forced from the tribunal, he hurled at his 
opponents these words, which were drowned by murmurs :—‘‘ When 
the Jews crucified Jesus Christ, they said to Him, ‘ Hail, King of 
the Jews!’”?* Mirabeau had already been in treaty with the Court, 
he embodied too completely the genius of the Revolution to restrain, 
on such a topic, the words that struggled in him; it was inevitable 
that the burning lava should burst forth. Already he had more 
than once wished to mount the tribunal ; he was kept in his place by 
cutting words which drew on him an insulting summons from the 
Count Clermont Lodéve, but he did not deign to notice what was 
entirely personal, at this hour at least, in the cause of liberty.’ 


So the storm rolled on. The clergy hoped, by securing the 


* Memoirs of the Marquis de Ferriéres, vol. i. p. 424. 
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required declaration concerning the nationality of the Catholic 
religion, to retain a hold on the Church property, and to pre- 
clude all idea of toleration. 


‘ When M. d’Estournel, Deputy of the district of Cambrai, dared 
to invoke the oath of Louis XIV., taken the 25th of January, 1765, 
to support at Cambrai the Catholic religion to the exclusion of any 
other, Mirabeau could no longer keep silent, and, opposing one his- 
torical reminiscence to another, he launched this spirited apostrophe 
at the preceding speaker :—‘‘ I would observe that doubtless, under 
areign signalized by the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and 
which I will not characterize, all sorts of intolerance have been 
sanctioned; but, since they have allowed themselves historical 
citations on this matter, I implore you not to forget that here, at 
this tribunal where I speak”’—and his gesture accompanied the 
words—‘‘ we perceive the window from which the hand of a French 
monarch, armed against its subjects by execrable factionists who 
confused temporal interests with those sacred to religion, fired the 
arquebuss which was the signal for Saint Bartholomew. I say no 
more. ‘There is no room for discussion.” 

‘The majority of the Assembly, in demanding the vote, thought 
to end the debate, but the clerical party engaged in it anew on 
the occasion of each amendment. The Abbé Maury presented one 
which was but the proposition of Dom Gerle scarcely modified, but 
he could not under this pretext gain a hearing for the long speech 
which overpowered it. Mirabeau was not more fortunate. The 
Marquis de Foucault pretended that the armed force which 
surrounded the Assembly took away all freedom of discussion, 
that the province he had the honour of representing had not sent 
him to deliberate amidst the tumult of arms, and that in case of 
the National Guard being convoked for the safety of the deputies, 
they should have been apprised of it in order that it might not 
cause alarm. This word was unfortunate in a French Assembly. 
The unlucky speaker was forced to declare that, as for himself, he 
had no fear. ‘“‘ Never,” added he, ‘‘ have fear and terror taken hold 
of me, and they never shall.” Then of what did he complain? 
These last words were lost amidst laughter. General Lafayette 
was greatly applauded in assuring the Assembly that the National 
Guard would give the last drop of its blood to carry out with 
a strong hand its decrees, and so guarantee the personal invio- 
lability of its members. The Abbé Maury and the Viscount 
Mirabeau were none the less hissed, and ran some risk on leaving 
the sitting. De la Rochefoucauld’s order of the day had been voted 
in these terms:—‘‘The National Assembly, considering that it 
neither has nor can have any power to exercise authority over 
conscience and religious opinions, that the majesty of religion, and 
the profound respect due to it, does not permit of its becoming a 
subject for deliberation; considering that the attachment of the 
National Assembly to the Catholic, Apostolic, and Romish worship 
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cannot be questioned at the very moment in which this worship is 
being placed by it in the first class of public expenses, and when, by 
an unanimous movement, it has proved its respect for it in the only 
way suitable to the character of the National Assembly, it has 
decreed and does decree that it neither can nor ought to deliberate 


on the proposed motion, and that it resumes the order of the day 
concerning ecclesiastical wealth.’—Pp. 99—102. 


Pressensé’s remarks on this memorable discussion are emi- 
nently judicious. They show his clear perception of the essen- 
tial conditions of religious liberty. It was something, however, 
for the Assembly to be brought to pass the resolution of M. de 
Rochefoucauld, which, in effect, declared that religious opinion 
could not become the subject of legislation. The State might 
legislate for what is formal and external, but individual con- 
viction, conscience, was beyond its province. It was a natural 
sequence to such a discussion, that the laws against the Protestant 
worship should be rescinded. But the Assembly did not halt at 
that point. It ordered that compensation should be made to 
those who had been impoverished by the persecuting laws which 
dated from the revocation of the edict of Nantes; and all Pro- 
testants who had become refugees in other lands were invited to 
return to their country. Protestants and Jews were now raised 
to the rights of citizenship. But this liberality of the Assembly, 
so welcome in Paris, created. deep discontent through the south- 
ern provinces of France. The opposition of a large portion of 
the clergy to such measures stimulated crowds of their ignorant 
devotees to acts of outrage. To them the existence of any other 
faith than their own was a great offence ; that it should presume 
to make itself visible was regarded as intolerable. This was the 
party who brought on the troubles in Alsace, and the massacres 
at Nismes. The natural effect followed. Violence prepared the 
way for violence. The fanatical revolt of this priest party was 
sure to be met by repressive measures of greater severity. The 
Pope sided with the Catholic zealots, condemned every departure 
from the old order of things by the Assembly, and especially 
the daring impiety which had ceded liberty of conscience and 
civil status to the heretical Protestants. If the clergy were to 
suffer greatly under the Revolution, it is clear that a large 
number of them took the course which would not lead to any 
other result. One of the protesting bishops, the Bishop of Léon, 
said, ‘ When man orders that which God forbids, it is God only 
‘that should be obeyed.’ Most true; but why true for the 
Catholic, and not true for the non-Catholic ? 

Mirabeau justly said, in one of the debates at this juncture, 
* Whilst on all sides the enemies of public liberty have sworn 
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‘the destruction of religion, I rise at this moment tq conjure 
‘ you, in the name of the country, to uphold this religion with 
‘all the strength which the nation has given you, threatened as 
‘it is by its own ministers, and which never totters but under 
‘blows given to it by the pride and fanaticism of priests.’ 
These discussions became the hinge of the future to the unhappy 
King. He was required to sanction the decree which imposed 
the oath of civil allegiance on the clergy; that is, of allegiance 
to the acts of the Assembly. To refuse his assent, would be to 
brave the wrath of the Assembly ; to give it, would be to break 
with the Church, and, virtually, to abdicate his sovereignty. 
But the assent was given, and the clergy were summoned to 
take the oath. Then followed a scene which we shall leave 
Pressensé to describe. 


‘It was on the 4th of January, at the morning sitting, that the 
great scene of refusing the oath commenced. It was the counter 
part of that which had rendered for ever illustrious Ja salle du Jeu 
de Paume. The most sectarian party spirit only could have failed to 
recognise its greatness. I know that political passions deeply to be 
regretted combined with this noble resistance to an iniquitous decree ; 
I know that religion, regret for the old régime, for its abuses and 
privileges, were associated with the counter revolution, but itis none 
the less true that on that day, notwithstanding this fatal and guilty 
confusion, religion defended its rights and protected them by 
great sacrifices offered amidst gravest perils. In fact, popular 
effervescence was at its height, supported by frenzied libels. Even 
at the moment when the President called upon the ecclesiastical 
deputies, above the profoundly attentive and anxious silence which 
pervaded the Assembly were heard the vociferations of the multi- 
tude fully disposed to show by their acts that for them liberty was 
confounded with their good will and pleasure. No one having re- 
plied to the President’s summons, the appeal by name commenced. 
The Bishop of Agen rose first; the clamouring outside had grown 
stronger, and scarcely had he opened his mouth when several voices 
from the left cried, “‘ No words. Will you take the vote ; yes or no?” 
The bishop said quietly, ‘‘You have made a law, and by Article 
IV. you have said that public ecclesiastical functionaries should 
take an oath of which you have decreed the formula; according to 
Article V., that if they refused to take this oath, they should be dis- 
charged from their offices. I have no regrets for my position, none 
for my fortune ; I give it to the loss of your esteem, which I desire 
to merit, and I pray you then to bear witness to the pain I feel in 
being unable to take the oath.” The first ecclesiastic called after 
the bishop of Agen was a simple curé, M. Fournés. He spoke but 
these words: ‘I shall say, with the simplicity of the early Chris- 
tians, I think it my glory and honour to follow my bishop as Lau- 
rent fullowedhispastor. . . . ” Thecalling by name decidedly 
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turned against the intentions of the Assembly, and only served to 
add spirit to the resistance. They returned to collective summons. 
They only obtained one pure and simple oath. Oazales demanded 
that the Assembly should at least decree, that it did not wish to 
touch spiritual matters. ‘‘It has not touched them, and that is 
sufficient,” exclaimed Mirabeau. This last attempt at conciliation 
was thus abruptly cast aside. The Bishop of Poictiers spoke in the 
following terms: ‘“‘I am seventy years old; five-and-thirty I have 
passed in the episcopacy, where I have done all the good I could. 
Borne down with years, I will not dishonour my old age, I will not 
take an oath. . . . ” Murmurs broke forth as the bishop 
descended from the tribunal, saying, ‘‘I shall take my fate in 
penitence.”” It was again Barnave who had the melancholy honour 
of pressing forward the dénovement. According to his proposition, 
it was voted that the President of the Assembly should demand from 
the King orders for the prompt and entire execution of the decree of 
the 27th November in respect to the National Assembly, ecclesiastics, 
and public functionaries. It was a pity that the Abbé Maury 
thought fit to end this great strife by a ridiculous jest, in asking 
that the decree should only be carried into execution within sixty 
years. The affair of the oath was incessantly brought before the 
Assembly during the following days. They returned to it as if pos- 
sessed; with some it was remorse. Some ecclesiastics who sub- 
mitted to the decree, sent explanations and extenuations from which 
the Assembly scorniully turned to the order of the day; as to others, 
it was the means of serving hateful passions, for example, the 
unknown abbé who wished that extreme rigour should be exercised 
towards the nonjuring clergy, and that they should be submitted to 
a sort of inquisition; to all it was a constant embarrassment, a 
subject of exasperated quarrels, a ferment of implacable discords.’— 
Pp. 150—152. 


Thus we see the French Assembly issuing its Act of Uni- 
formity, and Catholicism supplies an honourable list of men who 
chose to be ejected rather than perjured. It was as the witness 
of such scenes that Mirabeau was led to say— 


‘Religion proper is not, cannot be, the basis of social relations. 
It is a relation between the individual man and the Infinite. Do 
you comprehend what they mean by a national conscience ? Religion 
js no more national than conscience. For a man is not truly religious 
because he is of the national religion; and when it is determined 
that there shall be one religion only, and all men shall concur in 
the profession of it, it will still be true that each of these men will 
have a sincere religion only as the sentiment of it shall be really 
hisown. . . Nothing in a governmentcan be natural but institu- 
tions established to political ends, and religion being only the 
communion of individual thought and spirit with the Divine, it 
follows that, in this view of it, it cannot be made to take any legal 
or civil form.’ 
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These are wise words, such as no man in our own Parliament 
of 1662 was capable of uttering. The Pope continued to denounce 
all doctrines of this tendency in the most bitter terms, and so to 
widen the breach between the Church and the Assembly. Of 
one hundred and thirty-one bishops, four only took the oath 
requiring them to accept the civil constitution of the clergy; 
and many of the chapters, and of the clergy of the second order, 
followed the example of the protesting prelates. The men who 
came into the place of the ejected, were men for the most part 
prepared to conform to anything that conduced to their con- 
venience. Most of the ejected bishops became emigrants; but 
a large portion of the people in the provinces honoured their 
fidelity, and showed little readiness to submit to their successors. 
The King, it was believed, and with good reason, was on the side 
of the refractory priests, as they were called, and the discon- 
tented among the people of Paris protested in multitude against 
his going to St. Cloud at Easter, partly lest he should receive 
the sacrament from the hands of men of that order, and partly 
lest his departure from Paris might be followed by his departure 
from the kingdom. This restraint imposed on the action of the 
King led to much discussion concerning liberty of worship, in 
which Lafayette, Talleyrand, and Siéyes acquitted themselves 
with great ability on the side of freedom. 

‘Talleyrand insisted especially on this point, for the emeufe which 
had closed the church of the Théatins showed how far the people 
were from understanding this first of liberties. ‘It is time they 
knew” said he, ‘‘that this freedom of opinion is not made a 
vain part of the declaration of rights, that it is a liberty full and 
entire, areal property, not less sacred than all the others to which all 
protection is due.” Talleyrand held that this liberty of opinion 
was an illusion if it were not respected outside of the official 
worship. It not only implied that no religious condition should be 
attached to the exercise of civil functions from the lowest even to 
the highest, so that the King himself should preserve full indepen- 
dence of conscience: but, further, that every individual should be 
permitted to meet for the celebration of any religious worship 
whatever, in a building the use of which they should have obtained 
on condition of submitting to the laws. The speaker rejected 
with indignation the sophism so frequently employed which reduced 
liberty of worship to internal liberty of conscience. ‘If it 
ought to be free to everybody,” said he, ‘‘ to have in the eyes of his 
peers a religious opinion different from that of others, it is clear 
that it is equally free to him to profess it, otherwise he lies per- 
petually to his own conscience; whence evidently follows liberty of 
worship. And let no one suppose that we here oppose fanaticism 
in order to substitute culpable indifference. It is respect for con- 
sciences which we would make sacred. The triumph of true reli- 
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gion is, we believe, insured in leaving to her only the force of 
persuasion, and by showing that she has nothing to dread from the 
competition of rivals.” Passing to the deplorable events which 
had just occurred in Paris, Talleyrand expressed a regret that they 
had not prepared the people, with respect to religious liberty, by 
an explicit proclamation of the great principles inscribed in the 
declaration of rights ; and, by showing what this proclamation should 
have been, he severely blamed the violence of a misguided multi- 
tude. Religious liberty had no meaning if it did not protect all 
the different opinions, those of the Catholics who had not taken the 
_oath, as well as of the Protestants. The revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes had been provoked, with allits sanguinary results, precisely 
by those who did not wish for two religions and two altars. The 
inevitable effect of persecution was to strengthen the movement 
which it dreaded, for the confidence of martyrdom always gives a 
new force to religious opinions. But it was specially necessary to 
guard against staining by intolerance the first moments of liberty, 
whilst the whole world fixed its eyes on the capital of France to 
receive from her the example of a power which controlled itself, and 
a justice which forced respect for the rights of all.’—-Pp. 178, 179. 


The closing of the Constituent Assembly, and the calling of the 
Legislative Assembly, did not bring calmer days. The passions 
of parties were only more inflamed, and their inconsistencies 
became even more conspicuous than before. Now it is that the 
Girondists make their appearance, and add to the common 
mixture of strength and weakness, of good and evil. Great 
was the complaint of the priests of the non-juror class, and 
of the people who adhered to them. They were exposed to 
insult and outrage from the disaffected among the people, in all 
their attempts to realize for themselves the privilege of public 
worship. The Nonconformist clergy throughout the provinces, 
and in some degree in the towns, still dwelt near their old 
flocks, and ministered to them as teachers, and in secrecy 
dispensed to them, often in very humble forms, the mysteries of 
their religion. This state of things bears so near a resemblance 
to our own religious history after the Restoration, that nothing 
prevents our full sympathy with the sufferers but the fact that 
they were, for the most part, a people who would have denied 
that liberty to others the loss of which they so deeply felt 
themselves. The Girondists disgraced themselves irretrievably 
by their sophistical policy in favour of the miscreants charge- 
able with the massacre of la Glaciére. In the midst of these 
excitements one mind comes to the surface ready to furnish the 
only means of ending this hopeless and shameful strife. 


‘ André Chénier, a poet who was an honour to French literature 
at this period, before becoming one of the noblest martyrs uf liberty, 
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understood it too well, and served it too bravely, to be forgotten in 
the Reign of Terror. By a flash of genius he separated the cause 
of religious agitation, which, on the one side, drove to the most 
insupportable tyranny, and, on the other side, to civil war. This 
cause, this seething of the most dangerous conflicts of that time, 
was, in his view, the meddling of the State in religious affairs. 
André Chénier was not a believer, he thought and spoke as a 
philosopher, and even intensified his expression a little, that it 
might be understood by those he addressed. But he showed far 
more respect for conscience and the most sacred beliefs of the soul 
than the Catholics, blind as they were zealous, who only knew how 
to protest against a different application of social principles of which 
they were then the victims, and which they would have found 
excellent if they had served their opinions. ‘It is time,” said 
he, ‘‘that the public mind should be enlightened in this matter, as 
it has already been in others ; and the Constituent Assembly seems 
to have done enough for that, since it has itself given us an example 
which must be avoided, and one which must be followed. The true 
religious zeal of some, and the indifference of others, have hurried 
them into the idea of creating a civil constitution of the clergy,— 
that is, of creating one clergy after having destroyed another.” 
The Directory of Paris, through Siéyes and Talleyrand, had done 
what they could to avert the terrible consequences of this measure 
by proclaiming the most complete religious liberty. Nevertheless, 
these great principles were trampled under foot every day by the 
blind hatred which would have nothing less than a general pro- 
scription for all non-juring priests, a certain way of transforming 
conspirators into martyrs by confounding in them the man and the 
priest, and by giving to all their talk and actions an official character. 
‘¢ Ts it by creating a body of priests who are able to call themselves 
persecuted that they hope to render them less formidable ? A com- 
mon and indefinite penalty, does it not rather produce an alliance 
instead of annihilating it? Is it by giving, by law, a sort of appro- 
bation to the infamous brutalities of which Paris was so lately the 
witness, and which are a disgrace to a civilized people, that they 
hope to raise all classes of the nation to that spirit of dignity and 
respect for the rights of others without which there is no liberty at 
all? Will they allow it to be said by the malevolent that in France 
all religions are tolerated excepting one? What matter whether 
that, in reality, this religion differ from any other or not? Is it 
for the National Assembly to re-unite sects, and to weigh such 
differences ?”” ’—Pp. 202—204. 


But the Legislative Assembly was not docile under such 
teaching. A few never ceased to echo words somewhat 
resembling these grand utterances. The storm, however, 
between the non-juror priests and their adherents on the one 
hand, and the Assembly, with its unbelieving and fanatical 
multitude out of doors on the other, raged on until the perse- 
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cuting decrees of May, and June, and August, 1792, ended ir 
the massacre of September. Amidst these horrors, it is instruc- 
tive to mark that not a few of the clergy, high and low, evinced 
a sincerity of religious faith, and a sense of truth and honour, 
such as few had supposed them to possess. Even in the worst 
times, it seems, there may be more religion in secret than 
those who see the surface only are disposed to suspect. If 
the excesses of the Legislative Assembly surpassed those of 
the Constituent Assembly, the Convention which followed 
brought the horrors of this crisis to their climax. With the 
Legislative Assembly, says Pressensé, ‘the reign of law 
‘decidedly ended. It existed only to sanction the reign of 
‘ clubs and of the faubourgs; the reign of tumultuous and cruel 
‘ sedition, which predominated in the tribunes.’ It was this 
infamous Assembly which instituted fétes to the Supreme Being, 
and the worship of Reason in the place of Christian worship. 
To expect religious liberty from such hands would be to expect 
against nature. During the reign of Robespierre it was pro- 
posed that the State grants, for the support of public worship, 
which had been voted in lieu of the old church property, should 
be withdrawn. But that ambitious leader was not disposed to: 
see power in that form pass wholly from the hands of the State. 
Soon after his death, however, a motion to that effect was 
introduced, and was carried almost without discussion. So at 
last came the severance of Church and State. The complement 
to this measure was the law which left public worship free. 
The State gave emolument to none,—protection to all. Happy 
would it have been for France if affairs had been settled on this 
basis long since. The churches were opened under local autho- 
rity for religious worship, and might be used by Catholic or 
Protestant successively, at certain hours; and persons prefer- 
ring private worship, were free to avail themselves of it. The 
Directory, which followed the Convention, included men who 
saw in every priest a conspirator against the State, and who 
would have subjected that class of persons to new troubles. 
But difficulties were thrown in the way of their policy by better 
disposed persons. The churches now became crowded with 
worshippers in all parts of France. The hostility to religion, 
and the atrocities which had disgraced it, produced a powerful 
reaction, which must have been not a little mortifying to those 
who had flattered themselves that appearances of that nature 
would be no more seen in France. The Protestants were known 
to be generally favourable to liberty, and were less exposed 
to suspicion or hardship. 

We now come to the age of Napoleon and the Concordat. 
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Napoleon was not an Atheist. In religion he saw a power that 
might be used against him ; and to secure that its action should 
be in his favour, he took it into his own hands. The result was 
his Concordat with Rome. In this adjustment with the Papacy 
Napoleon ceded as little as possible to the Pope, and secured as 
much as possible to himself. The prejudice of the first consul 
against the Jews was implacable: but the Catholic and Pro- 
testant worship was to be recognised and established, and the 
ministers of each persuasion were to be salaried by the State. 
The liberality of the State in this proceeding was apparent, not 
real. Protestants and Catholics were to be brought under the 
pay of the State, that the State might thus acquire a right 
to meddle with their affairs, and to restrict their liberty accord- 
ing to its pleasure. Protestantism in France had taken the 
form of a Calvinistic Presbyterianism. It existed in and of 
itself. It had been, in respect to all its affairs, sovereign and 
independent. But, strange to say, the great majority of Pro- 
testants—pastors and people—at this juncture, accepted this 
State emolument with the warmest expressions of gratitude. 
Here we must take our leave of De Pressensé, earnestly com- 
mending his volume to the attention of our readers, and shall 
complete our retrospect from other sources. Under Napoleon, 
Protestants, says Félice— 

‘ Were less sensible of the sacrifice of a portion of their religious 
independence than they were of the advantages they anticipated 
from a State salary; for in it they found two things of great 


moment—an indisputable legal recognition, and the official pledge. 


of perfect equality with the Roman Catholics.’ 

‘Rabaut Duprey, who was president of the corps législatif in 1802, 
gave expression to the sentiments of gratitude and joy felt by his 
co-religionists in the closing sitting, thus :—‘‘ Legislators, this act 
of justice has been received with gratitude by all Christians; the 
Protestants have appreciated its value... . . Restored to the free 
exercise of their civil, political, and religious rights this day, when 
the law organizes all modes of worship in a parallel manner, they 
will be the firmest supporters of a protecting government.” 

‘ Again, in 1807, in a letter addressed to the Reformed under the 
Empire :—‘‘ You, who have lived like ourselves under the yoke of 
intolerance, the remnant of so many persecuted generations, look 
and compare. It is no longer in deserts and at the peril of your 
life that you render to the Creator the homage which is his due. 
Our temples are restored to us, and new ones are rising every day. 
Our pastors are recognised as public functionaries—they are salaried 
by the Government ; the sword of a barbarous law no longer hangs 
over their heads. . . . . Alas! those whom we have survived did 
but climb that Mount Nebo whence they tiewed that land of pro- 
mise, but we alone have taken possession of it.” 
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‘After all, great as was the unanimity that prevailed in the 
sentiments of the Protestants of that day with regard to the law of 
the 18th Germinal, it must be confessed that it changed the consti- 
tution of the French Reformed Church in essential points, and 
made her pay dearly for the advantage of the political equality of the 
two religions.’— History of the Protestants of France. 


- The old rights of the synods, and the rights of the people, 
were alike superseded by the intervention of the civil power. 
The State paid willingly for its right thus to suppress every 
trace of religious liberty, and generally exercised that right to 
the full. Napoleon, however, was not disposed to deal harshly 
with Protestants. Addressing a company of Protestant minis- 
ters on a great State occasion, Napoleon said :— 


‘I see with pleasure assembled here the pastors of the Reformed 
Church of France, and eagerly seize this opportunity of testifying 
how satisfied I have always been with all that has been told me of 
the fidelity and good conduct of the pastors and citizens of the dif- 
ferent Protestant communions. I wish it to be known that my 
intention and my firm will is to maintain the liberty of worship. 
The empire of law terminates where the undefined empire of con- 
science begins; neither law nor prince can do anything against 
this liberty. Such are my principles, and those of the nation; and 
if any of my race, who shall succeed me, should forget the oath I 
have taken, and if, deceived by the inspiration of a mistaken con- 
science, he shall violate it, I devote him to public animadversion, 
and authorize you to give him the name of Nero.’ 


What did the great man ‘mean by the words, ‘ the empire of 
‘law terminates where the undefined empire of conscience 
‘begins’? It is a true and weighty utterance, literally and 
rightly understood. But Napoleon did not so understand it. 
All that he intended was to say, that he did not take upon 
him to determine what men should think—as though that were 
matter for which they should be thankful—but only to give 
law to their utterance and action on such matters. And this 
last thing he did, prohibiting everything controversial from the 
press, and everything aggressive as to the faith of others by any 
sort of ministration for that purpose. Then religion must not 
only be such as the law recognised, but must be restricted in all 
its expressions and proceedings to their own families and to their 
own churches. Nor were the duties required by these State- 
paid pastors wholly of this negative kind. In 1806 the Council 
of State instituted two feast-days, one in honour of the Em- 
peror’s birthday, the other on the anniversary of his coronation 


and the battle of Austetlitz. ‘There shall be delivered,’ said 
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this proclamation, ‘in the churches and temples, and by 4 
‘ minister of the respective creeds, a sermon on the glory of 
‘the French armies, and on the extent of the duty imposed on 
‘ each citizen to consecrate his life to his prince and his country.’ 
Louis XIV. never exacted greater servility from his clergy. 
But this was only in harmony with the tone of the ‘ Imperial 
‘ Catechism,’ issued to be taught in all schools. 


*Q. What are the duties of Christians towards the princes who 
govern them (we read in page 55), and what are our duties in par- 
ticular towards Napoleon I. our Emperor ?— 4. Christians owe to 
the princes who govern them, and we in particular owe to Napo- 
leon I. our Emperor, affection, respect, obedience, fidelity, military 
service, the ordinary tributes for the preservation and expense of the 
empire and of his throne. .... To honour and serve our Emperor 
is then to honour and serve God himself. 

‘Q. Are there not some special motives which should bind us 
more strongly to Napoleon I., our Emperor ?—A. Yes, for it is he 
whom God has raised up amidst trying circumstances to re-establish 
the public worship of the holy religion of our fathers, and to be its 
a” pa He has regained and preserved public order by his pro- 

ound and active wisdom; he defends the State with his powerful 
arm; he is become the helper of the Lord by the consecration re- 
ceived from the Sovereign Pontiff, head of the Universal Church. 

*Q. What should be thought of those who fail in their duty 
towards our Emperor ?—A. According to the Apostle Paul, “they 
resist the established order of God himself, they render themselves 
deserving of eternal damnation.” ’—P. 442. 


Such was the rule to which Frenchmen were required to sub- 
mit as the price of the military glory which so much fascinated 
them in that day, and of which they are still disposed to think 
somuch. The return of the Bourbons came to pass without 
any special influence from Protestants. If the new King was 
a descendant of Louis XIV., he was also a descendant of Henry 
IV., and any ungenerous treatment of Protestants could —- 
be acceptable to England or Prussia—the two countries whic 
may be said to have restored him to the throne. The charter 
issued by the King read, ‘ Every man professes his religion with 
‘ equal liberty, and obtains the same protection for his worship.’ 
But another article declared the Catholic, Apostolic, and Romish 
religion to be the religion of the State; and among the lower 
classes in the south, especially at Nismes, there were many who 
ignorantly or wilfully interpreted these words as discounte- 
nancing Protestantism. Mobs, riots, and massacres ensued, 
which the authorities, through some six months, could not or 
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would not suppress. The country was in a violent reaction. 
‘There was no liberty of the press; and the authorities either 
sympathized with the perpetrators of outrages, or cared so little 
for the sufferers as to be unprepared to brave anything in their 
defence. The mendacity with which the persecuting party 
denied facts or invented them, served for a time to mislead 
opinion at a distance ; but nothing can be more certain than the 
evidence that it was the Catholics, and not the Protestants, who 
were the aggressors. It should be stated that these scenes were 
restricted to Nismes and its neighbourhood. In other provinces 
the Protestants were unmolested. 

The intolerant among the priests, and the priest party in 
France, looked on this equal protection of Catholics and Protes- 
tants, and the continued endowment of the latter by the State, 
with a bitter discontent. In their view this policy was anti- 
social, anti-Catholic, impious; but the liberal party in the 
country and in Parliament was known to be in its favour. 
Hence the Government could not pursue an injurious policy 
towards the Protestants without strengthening the hands of the 
opposition, and for that reason, among others, was constrained 
to proceed cautiously. In several forms attempts were made to 
infringe on this declared equality. The heaviest penalty incurred 
by outrage against the Protestant worship was imprisonment. 

e same offence, if directed against Catholics, might be 
punished with death. Much was done also in the hope of com- 
pelling the Protestants to render some act of homage to the 
Catholic faith on the occasion of its great festivals. The Catho- 
lics decorated their houses when certain processions passed, why 
should not Protestants be made to do the same? It was not 
that these men cared for the decoration—that was a trifle; but 
it was no trifle that they should be able in this manner to 
demonstrate that they were the stronger party, and could compel 
the weaker into that measure of conformity. It was insisted 
also, that the protection of worship did not give a licence to 
make proselytes; and on this plea, while the Catholics, as being 
of the religion of the State, might be as aggressive as they 
pleased, no such liberty was to be ceded to the Protestants, no 
religious action on their part being allowable beyond the walls 
of their own churches. These devices were not successful, but 
they show the spirit which was abroad. 

ter the Revolution of the Three Days in 1830, the rabble of 
the Nismes district broke forth into similar excesses, and lives 
were lost; but in this instance the disorder was promptly sub- 
dued. The Chamber of Deputies struck out the article from the 
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Bourbon Charter which declared the Catholic religion to be the 
religion of the State, and adopting the terms of the Concordat, 
which merely declared it to be the religion of the majority of 
the French. ‘The expressions in Art. VI.,’ say the deputies, 
* have awakened imprudent pretensions to an exclusive domina- 
‘ tion, as opposed to the spirit of religion as to liberty of con- 
‘science, and to the peace of the kingdom.’ We have seen 
something of the arrogant pretensions which were founded on 
the expressions thus displaced. Still the opponents of liberty 
endeavoured to throw impediments in its way. The question 
arose whether in order to open a new place of worship, and to 
form regular Protestant assemblies in communes where none had 
before existed, it should be enough simply to make a preliminary 
declaration to that effect, or whether the so doing should depend 
on permission from the local authorities. This was a point of 
moment; it was in effect to ask, Are Protestants to be free to 
diffuse their faith, or are they to be liable to be repressed at all 
points by local caprice, prejudice, and intolerance ? 


‘He who wills the end,’ said the great advocate M. Dupin, ‘ wills 
the means. Of what avail, I pray you, would it be to proclaim 
freedom, if you refuse the means of enjoying it? The exercise of 
public worship shall be allowed, and at the same time it shall be 
forbidden to exercise it anywhere! It shall not be exercised in the 
streets, nor in public places; that would offend those of other creeds. 
And when you ask leave to exercise it in any building whatever, you 
are not to be allowed that! "Would such a liberty as this be any- 
thing but a mockery? And to enforce the obligation to obtain 
permission for the celebration of public worship thus, would it not 

roduce the same effect as preliminary censorship applied to the 

eedom of the press? . . . In the actual state of our constitu- 
tional legislation, I recognise the right of the administrative autho- 
rity to exercise a surveillance over public worship as over any other 
public meeting; the right to inquire into and punish offences 
connected with such public religious exercises, and consequently the 
utility of a preliminary declaration to invite the exercise of this sur- 
veillance. But Ido not admit a peremptory right of refusal, nora 
silence equivalent to a refusal, as a legitimate means for preventing 
the citizens from exercising their worship in full liberty. This liberty 
is not subject to any previous authorization; it is not made subordi- 
nate to a facultative permission for those who are not Catholics any 
more than for those who are.’ 


To have been thus free in respect to exercises of worship, 
would have been to be really free. For a time the disfavour 
into which the priesthood had fallen from their known com- 
plicity in the arbitrary measures of Charles X. allowed Louis 
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Philippe to act a good deal in accordance with such maxims, 
without the fear of any formidable remonstrance from that 
quarter. But this better state of things, the best that Protes- 
tantism had ever seen in France, was of short continuance. The 
ptiest party gradually recovered their influence, and the laws 
of 1802 in relation to Protestants remained unchanged. The 
new life evinced in many forms by Protestantism was met by 
new complaints as to the increase of their places of worship, 
and as to their efforts to make proselytes through the press, 
and in other ways. Proceedings were instituted against them. 
One trial succeeded another. The bigot section among the 
priests and the inferior functionaries with whom these measures 
originated, were denounced by the liberal feeling of the time ; 
but the history of the Puch attacks upon Tahiti, towards the 
close of the reign of Louis Philippe, showed how completely 
he had fallen into the hands of the ecclesiastics and their 
devotees, when the next revolution sent him into exile. 

That revolution prepared the way for the accession of Louis 
Napoleon to the throne of his uncle. Since that event the novel 
feature in the religious history of France, is in the greater 
tendency among Protestants to renounce the stipends of the 
State in aid of religion, and to institute Independent churches. 
Not a few Frenchmen, some on religious and some on philoso- 
phical grounds, are becoming weary of the broils and mischief 
which they see to be inseparable from the old relations between 
the Church and State, and are calling for separation between 
them. The Rationalist party among the French Protestants, 
—a large party, we regret to say—lean, as is their wont every- 
where, on the crutches of State aid. But the Evangelical party 
are fast learning a more manly lesson; and while they say, Let 
Cesar have his own, are beginning to say, and let his oversight 
be restricted to his own. For some fifteen centuries ecclesiasti- 
cal history has been occupied for the greater part in narrating 
the strifes which have grown up everywhere and ceaselessly 
between the ecclesiastical and thecivil powers. The pair have been 
long wedded, and there is more than enough in their connubial 
history to satisfy men of sense that the match is one that should 
never have been made. What a picture of feud—of endless 
feud—have we in the relations of Church and State in France 
since 1789! And this is only a chapter in the huge volume of 
material of this kind which has come to us from the past. The 
Church is always concerned to use the State simply as a 
servant ; the State, on the other hand, is always resolved that 
its relation to the Church shall be that of amaster. With such 
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conflicting purpose what but strife can follow? All the legal 
penalties that have ever come upon religious opinion have come 
trom the union of these two powers. ‘To disunite them is to 
leave spiritual censures purely spiritual, harmless; and to put 
an end to social disorder for religious reasons. 


Art. IX.—(1.) A Plea for the Abolition of Tests in the University 
of Oxford. By Gotpwix Surrn. Second Edition. Oxford: 
Wheeler & Day. London: Macmillan & Co. 1864. 


(2.) An Answer to Professor Goldwin Smith's Plea for the Abolition 
of Tests. By the Rev. H. R. Bramiry, M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of St. Mary Magdalen College. London: Rivingtons. 


(3.) On the Origin of Universities and Academical Degrees. By 
Henry Maupen, M.A. London; John,Taylor.,, 1835. 


(4.) Academic Reform and University By James 
Heywoop, F.R.S. London: E. T.. Whitfield. 1860. 

‘ DISSENTERS have no business at the University. «in dis- 
‘puting about the non-agreement of the Articles and the 
‘ Liturgy between themselves, as to the nature of the Sacrament, 
‘and the grace that falls on the communicants, you are far too 
‘wise for your years.” Thus said Dr. Hallifax, the tutor of 
Trinity Hall, many a year ago, to Mr. Heywood, then an under- 
graduate at Cambridge. ‘ This place,’ the doctor subsequently 
added, ‘ was never designed by our benefactors for such as you ; 
‘ it is a charitable institution, but not founded for the instruc- 
‘ tion of Dissenters. When you came here,’ he continued, ‘ you 
‘ entered into an implied contract to conform to the rules of the 
‘ place.’ 

‘'To conform to the rules,’ replied the student, ‘ or pay the 
‘penalty. I am ready to perform any punishment you may 
‘ please to inflict.’ 

‘ Penalty! yes, yes,’ responded the tutor; ‘ you are ready 
‘to do anything as a penalty; but I understand you; and as 
‘ this is your first offence of the kind, nothing more shall be said 
‘ about it.’ 

Nearly a century has passed away since that conversation took 
place; but the questions then discussed are still unsettled. 
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Generations have come and gone; vast political and economical 
roblems have been solved; constitutions have been revised ; 
international relations have been readjusted; education has 
advanced ; liberty has been extended ; the spirit of the age has 
been attempered : but the points then at issue between tutor and 
pupil are at issue still. The Universities have deliberated in 
solemn conclave ; Parliament has interposed; concessions have 
been made: but all that has been done has been insufficient to 
satisfy consistency on the one hand, or equity on the other ; 
and our most ancient, wealthy, and potent seats of learning have 
not had the courage to close their gates against the alumni of 
Dissent, nor the generosity to admit them without reserve. 
Such is the Nemesis of compromise: it settles nothing and 
satisfies nobody; and after a century has elapsed we are once 
more discussing the relation and the right of the youth of the 
Free Churches of England to the national Universities; are 
asking whether Dr. Hallifax spoke truly when he said to 
young Heywood, ‘ Dissenters have no business at the Univer- 
“* sity. . . . This place was never designed by our benefactors for 
‘such as yous It is-our present purpose to look once again at 
this-matier: fist see 
The word waiversitas is often used by Latin writers to indi- 
cate ‘the whole of anything in ‘contradistinction to its com- 
‘ portent parts ;* and it was applied alike to persons and things. 
In the language of the civil law it denoted a plurality of persons 
associated for a special purpose—a society, or corporation ; and 
in Rome there were very numerous universities or incorporations 
of bakers, carpenters, priests, etc. Subsequently the word was 
employed in an academic sense for a ‘ universal school, in which 
‘ are taught all branches of learning, and in which ‘ degrees are 
‘ conferred in these faculties.’ The period at which Universities 
—in the present meaning of the term—were first founded is 
unknown, and the origin of the English Universities is involved 
in obscurity. The question of their comparative antiquity has 
been keenly discussed ; some contending that Oxford became a 
seat of learning shortly after the destruction of Troy; and cer- 
tain champions of Cambridge ascribing its origin to a Spaniard 
—after whom it is said to be named—in the fourth century. It 
is enough for our present purpose to remark that the charter of 
the University of Oxford bears the date of 1201, and that that 
of Cambridge was granted by Edward I. in 1291. 

The liberality of the terms on which these seminaries of learn- 
ing were founded is attested by the frequent reference made by 
historians to the ‘ poor scholars’ who came for instruction from 
distant lands, while throngs of young Englishmen crowded to 
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them for study. Anthony Wood, the University annalist, speaks 
of 30,000 students at Oxford in the reign of Henry IIL, and of 
their being subsequently reduced to 15,000; though probably 
both these figures are inaccurate. But we also learn that on 
one occasion 3,000 scholars of Oxford resented an insult offered 
to their brotherhood by retiring to the schools of Cambridge and 
Reading ; and when we read the names of many halls that have 
long since disappeared, and when we find that a return of the 
thirteenth century states their number in hundreds—even 
though this should be an exaggeration—we have facts enough 
remain ‘to prove the superior liberality of our ancestors, and the 
‘ catholicity of these institutions; and to censure the arrogant 
‘ assumption of the exclusive liberalism of this age.’ 

A distinguishing peculiarity of our English Universities is the 
existence of what are called colleges or halls; and it is import- 
ant to understand the precise relation of the one to the other. 
We sometimes hear of the right distribution of ‘ rich university 
‘endowments.’ Those who speak thus would be surprised to 
learn that the Universities have few endowments and little 
wealth : that Oxford depends for its income on fees taken from 
members and on the profits of a printing-press ; and that Cam- 
bridge looks for support to similar fees and to the rent of an 
estate. But there are affiliated with each of the Universities a 
number of collegiate establishments, some of which were founded 
at a very early date, and which have been endowed with enor- 
mous wealth. They were originally designed to furnish the 
students with diet and suitable lodgings, to relieve the indigent of 
expense, and to promote the discipline of the University. But 
the colleges were far outnumbered by the halls, or inns (Aula, 
Hospitia), in which the students lived chiefly at their own 
expense, and which merely furnished cheap lodging under the 
supervision of a tutor. In the establishment of these halls it 
was only necessary that a certain number of scholars should 
agree to live together, and concur in the choice of a principal, 
that they should hire a house, and find security for a year’s rent. 

The various colleges of Oxford and Cambridge are in the pos- 
session of large revenues, derived from landed estates or rent 
charges on estates situated in almost every county in England. 
These funds are devoted to the encouragement of learning, and 
are appropriated in two ways. The one is by what are termed 
scholarships, the average value of which is about £50 a year, and 
which are given to aid students who are reading for their 
degree. According to a recent arrangement, some £30,000 a 
year is annually expended on about 700 scholarships in the 

niversity of Cambridge alone; and Oxford has some 500 
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scholarships and exhibitions. In addition to these there are the 
more substantial honours of fellowships. These are awarded, it 
is believed, with great impartiality, to those students who most 
distinguish themselves ; and their annual value is about £250 a 
year. Until lately the fellowships were always vacated upon 
the marriage of the holder; but some of the colleges have 
arranged that they shall be retained for ten years from the M.A. 
without restriction as regards celibacy. There are now about 
360 fellowships at Cambridge ; and the aggregate revenue of 
the Cambridge colleges is about £200,000 per annum, an 
amount unequalled by any country for such purposes at any 
time. In addition to all this, Oxford has the presentation to 
450 ecclesiastical benefices, and Cambridge has 300. The pro- 
perty of these ancient foundations is estimated at £10,000,000 
or £12,000,000 sterling, and their revenues are constantly 
increasing with the growing value of land. 

The powers that have been entrusted to these Universities are 
almost as remarkable as their wealth. They long enjoyed the 
exclusive monopoly of granting degrees. Their courts had juris- 
diction over almost all causes ecclesiastical and civil, and their 
proceedings were exceptional and summary. They had police 
powers of the most peremptory character. They had fiscal 
exemptions. They sent Members to Parliament. They had 
privileges ‘not only against common right, but against the 
‘common law.’ 

The position occupied by these institutions, the vast powers 
delegated to them, and the great influence they are capable of 
exercising upon the young and the educated mind of the country, 
have led many to feel an earnest patriotic desire that the power 
of these Universities should be made as wide and as beneficent as 
possible. It has been felt that to whom so much had been given, 
of them much—both morally and legally—should be required. 
The State has created these corporations for the public good ; 
has controlled the direction of the emoluments with which they 
have been enriched ; and may apply her guiding touch to the 
same end. So think many who have been debarred of the 
— that the Universities offer; and so think many who 

ave toiled and triumphed within those academic halls, and who 
now wear the laurels and repose amid the emoluments they 
have won. 

But these considerations open up some questions of great prac- 
tical moment. One-half of the population of England and 
Wales are not members of the Established Church ; yet until 
lately barriers were erected at the very threshold of the Uni- 
versities, forbidding the admission of Nonconformists. Since the 
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year 1854 subscription has not been required at Oxford from 
students on taking the B.A. degree; and there are those 
who labour under the impression that, as the fruit of recent 
enlightened legislation, all classes of the community are now 
welcome to the Universities, and that there is little left for any 
reasonable Nonconformist to desire. But at Cambridge if a 
Churchman take his M.A. he is at once invested with the rank of 
a member of the Senate, and an elector of the University; while 
a Nonconformist is allowed to be a M.A., and no more. At 
Oxford no one can take even the degree of Master, or can become 
a member of Convocation—the governing body in the University 
—without subscribing the Thirty-nine Articles, and also the 
three Articles of the 36th Canon. 

Nor is this all. However highly esteemed are the literary 
honours of the Universities, it is the fellowships that, as Sir John 
Herschel states, are the mainstay of the English University sys- 
tem. And from all fellowships Nonconformists are excluded. 
Yet it is 


‘To them,’ says Mr. Fawcett, ‘as a goal the most intellectual 
students are constantly striving. The race is a manly and a noble 
contest—manly, because no feelings of jealousy tarnish the keen 
competition; noble, because the contest is purely intellectual. 
What other coveted distinction is there which wealth and rank has 
no influence in securing? Cheap books and the extension of good 
schools have placed the rudiments, at least, of a good mathematical 
education within the reach of humble life. So large is now the 
fund which is devoted to scholarships at Oxford and Cambridge, 
that a clever boy may maintain himself at the University. If, there- 
fore, the religious disability upon fellowships was removed, they 
might be regarded as great rewards which our Universities bestow 
upon the most intellectual of the nation.’ ‘Yet,’ he adds, ‘ many 
most distinguished students have by this religious disability been 
excluded from fellowships. Their place has been occupied by men 
of inferior talent; and thus an encroachment is obliged to be made 
upon the important prirciple, that fellowships are great rewards 
which are uniformly conferred upon the most intellectual students.’ 


Let us now consider the precise incidence of these religious 
tests as applied to candidates for the secular advantages of these 
Universities. We say the secular advantages, for we would here 
distinctly premise that we are not now dealing with the terms on 


which spiritual communion may be enjoyed, or spiritual office 


may be held. Whatever the Church of England, or any other 
church, may require of her communicants or of her clergy as 
members or officers of the church, is not the matter now in 
hand: we have to do merely with the effect of tests as applied 
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to candidates for literary and scientific degrees. We insist upor 
this distinction, not simply because it is desirable thus to define 
the limits of our present inquiry, but because there are those who 
are ready to allege that any demand for the relaxation of religious 
tests, even in academic or political matters, springs from indif- 
ference to religion ; and thus an opponent may raise and then 
ride off on an irrelevant issue. 

We have seen that before an Oxford student can take the 
degree of Master of Arts, he is required to declare that the whole 
of the Book of Common Prayer contains nothing contrary to the 
Word of God. Let us consider for a moment what that demand 
involves, A young man has laboured long and successfully in 
that generous intellectual contest for which the University was 
founded, and for which he entered it. The eyes, not only of his 
fellow-students, but of friends at home who have supported him 
during his course, are upon him. He is about to win for him- 
self the reward of his own toils, and of their sacrifices. He takes 
that declaration in his hand, and ponders it. He sees that there 
are hundreds of different theological propositions contained in 
the Thirty-nine Articles, drawn up by men uninspired like him- 
self; and he finds that he is called upon to affirm that not one 
of them is contrary to the Word of God. In the recent debate 
Mr. Géschen remarked that many graduates were not aware of 
the significance of the 36th Canon, which, however, they had sub- 
scribed. 

‘ That canon,’ he said, ‘ bound the subscriber to a belief that every 
word, not only of the Articles, but also in the ‘ Ratification,” was 
agreeable to the Word of God. But the “ Ratification ” declared that 
the Book of Common Prayer had been “ executed within the realm, 
with the assent and consent of our Sovereign Lady Elizabeth, by the 
grace of God, of England, France, and Ireland Queen;” so that it 
declared that Queen Elizabeth was Queen of France, and that that 
was agreeable to the Word of God.’ 


not only that such and such books constitute the canonical 
books of the Old and New Testament, but also that concerning 
the authority of any one of them there ‘was never any doubt in 
‘the Church ’—a statement notoriously contrary to fact. Doubt- 
less there is many a candidate who gets over these difficulties 
by persuading himself that he is merely complying with a form, 
that he is only doing what thousands have done before him, that 
it would be foolish to give way on such an occasion to over- 
sensitiveness of conscience, or that he ought not to forfeit a fellow- 
ship for life for the sake of an Article, or because people are 
unreasonable or a system is vicious. 


Or the candidate observes that it is stated in the sixth Article 


— 
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‘But do you not in all this,’ asks Professor Goldwin Smith, 
‘hereby wilfully and deliberately tempt him by the bribe of worldly 
advantages, and the threat of worldly degradation, to lie to God and 
to his own soul? Such a system may serve the political interests of 
an Establishment, but is it possible that it can serve the spiritual 
interests of the Christian Church? Can it long stand before the 
awakened moral sense of mankind? If we were not made callous by 
official custom and party casuistry, should we fail to percieve that no 
imaginable sin against the God of Truth can be greater or more 
deadly than that of deliberately corrupting the spirit of truth in a 
young heart ?’ 


Nor are these merely imaginary cases. Tests may be power- 
less phantoms with many; but they are not so with all. The 
thoughtless or the unscrupulous will sign Thirty-nine Articles 
with the same heedlessness that they would sign three hundred 
and ninety if presented to them; and subscription does not 
suffice to exclude Churchmen of the most discordant opinions ; 
but these tests seem to have a peculiar relevancy to the con- 
sciences of Dissenters. We offer no explanation of the fact, but 
a fact it is. We are not aware of any case in which Churchmen 
have relinquished academic preferment on account of discrepancy 
between their convictions and the tests applied ; but we have seen 
two Nonconformist senior wranglers in two successive years 
resign, on account of conscientious scruples, the splendid advan- 
tages of their position, and leave the University without the 
fellowships they had earned. The advocates of tests may enjoy 
the satisfaction—such as it is—that, however impotent they may 
be in other cases, tests do stand as ‘a barrier between the con- 
sciences of the alumni of Nonconformity and the highest emolu- 
ments of the Universities. But the Legislature should see that by 
depriving our Nonconformist youth of the legitimate rewards of 
their genius and industry, their entrance into the Universities is 
discountenanced, the cause of education suffers, discontent is 
fostered, and the State is weakened. 

‘I have long been of opinion,’ says the Rev. W. G. Clark, 
Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge, ‘that the 
‘maintenance of these tests 


‘keeps from the Universities many who might have been their 
ornament and support, and affords to the Church no security at all 
commensurate with the odium they excite. 


‘In fact, the only Dissenters they exclude are those who have a very - 


scrupulous conscience, and a very high sense of the obligations of a promise ; 
precisely the men we should be most anxious to admit. The abolition 
of these tests will not endanger the connection between the Univer- 
sities and the Church. 


‘An immense majority of the students will still be, as heretofore, 
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Churchmen ; and, of the remainder, many will become so when they 
cease to be embittered by a grievance. 

‘In the governing body of the several colleges, and among the 
members of the Senate, Dissenters will form a minority inappreciably 
small, and the social influences around them will always tend to 
assimilate them in feeling to the majority.’ 

‘T allow,’ said Mr. Buxton, ‘that the clergy who are to preach 
from the pulpits, and serve at the altars of the Church, must in some 
way be ascertained to be true members of that church; but when I 
come to a test thus thrust upon laymen, I cannot but see that this is 
nothing but an expression of the right of the Church to a dominion 
over men’s minds, and I advocate the abolition of that test distinctly 
upon the principle of religious freedom—the principle, namely, that 
every man has an absolute indefeasible right, with which no other 
man and no law of man can be allowed to interfere, to think out his 
own faith, to believe, or to disbelieve.’ 

‘These tests are the last lingering vestiges,’ says Professor G. 
Smith, ‘of an age of religious tyranny and oppression of con- 
science—an age when the best of Christians and of citizens, guilty 
of no offence but that of loving the truth, and desiring to impart 
it to their brethren, were treated as felons, harassed, fined, thrust 
into noisome dungeons, and kept there till they died, at the insti- 
gation of ecclesiastics who dishonoured the Christian name, and 
by the band of politicians who equally dishonoured it, and who, 
in many cases, had no convictions whatever of their own—when 
the eucharist itself, the bond of Christian love, was prostituted to the 
purposes of political hatred with the approbation of a so-called Chris- 
tian clergy, though with a profanity worse, because deeper in its 
nature, and polluting holier things, than the impieties of the ignorant 
heathen—when in Scotland, many a peasant, merely for worshipping 
God in the way he thought the best, was shot down by a godless 
soldiery, hounded on by bishops styling themselves the successors of 
the apostles—when Ireland was oppressed by apenal code which bribed 
the child to apostasy, enabling him, as a reward, to strip his father 
of his property, and not only of his inherited property, but of that 
which he might himself acquire—when immorality and infidelity 
went hand in hand with spiritual slavery; and, while Baxter and 
Calamy lay in prison for their convictions, obscene plays were being 
acted in the harem of a Defender of the Faith, who lived a careless 
infidel, mocking at morality and God, and who died a craven infidel, 
calling in his panic for the viaticum of superstition.’ 

The dissatisfaction with the present system that for years 
has been deepening both within the Universities and without, 
at length expressed itself in overt acts. Two significant petitions 
were presented to Parliament: one from either University, ask- 
ing for a relaxation of the tests now enforced. Bills followed 
the petitions in the Sessions of 1863-4; and in the debates that 
ensued, the entire system of tests was stoutly contested between 
old Conservatism and young Oxford. Mr. Dodson’s bill proposed 
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to abolish subscription to the Articles on taking the degrees of 
M.A, D.C.L., and M.D. The second reading was carried by 
a majority of twenty-two; the bill was read a third time by the 
casting-vote of the Speaker, but was rejected, after a most 
exciting contest, on the question, ‘that this bill do now pass,’ 


by a majority of two. In the course of these debates, Mr. 
Dodson said :— 


‘The Church invited all to listen to her teaching without insti- 
tuting an inquiry into the orthodoxy of their opinions: and why 
should a lay University be more exclusive than the Church itself? 
It might be objected that the bill, if passed, would encourage men 
to go to the University who were entirely Dissenters; but, in his 
opinion, the Church and the University ought to rejoice to attract 
such persons into the sphere of their influence. The University 
could not be prepared to say that she stood in dread of her own 
pupils; for if, wpon that ground, she did not encourage Dissenters 
to come to her precincts, she was unworthy of her position. The 
University’s high privileges were bestowed on her not that she 
might shut herself up in an exclusive and dignified intolerance, but. 
that she might be in a position usefully to do her work and bear: 
her part in the conflicts of the day.’ 


The motion was seconded by Mr. Neate, the member for the 
city of Oxford, and an active member of the University. He 


broadly laid down the postulate that the University was a lay 
corporation, 


‘It was,’ he said, ‘no more a Church of England corporation 
than any corporation in the kingdom before the repeal of the Test 
and Corporation Acts; and he could see no good reason why the 
University should have been exempted from the effect of that 


legislation, except that it was thought too powerful a body to deal 
with.’ 


It was true, he remarked, that Dissenters could now study at the 
Universities, but they could not obtain a degree pur et simple 
beyond the B.A.; and they were thus arrested in their career 
just at the time when the prizes were opening before them. 
Nor could the maintenance of the present system be without 
marked effect. Not only would there be an injury inflicted 
upon those who thus suffered, but the minds of the under- 
graduates generally, ‘could not fail to be influenced by the 
‘spectacle of conscientious Dissent, regardless of personal - 
‘sacrifice, on the part of those who were, many of them, the 
‘ brightest and best trained intellects in the University.’ 

The bill introduced by Mr. Bouverie provided that it should 
be lawful for colleges to relax, if they thought fit, the require- 
ments imposed by the Act of Uniformity, and to admit Dis- 
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senters to fellowships. It did not, however, enjoy the favour 
accorded to Mr. Dodson’s bill, and was rejected by a considerable 
majority. 

In the course of these debates, and in the many and eager 
discussions which have taken place on this subject, various 
objections have been advanced to the claims of Nonconformists 
which it may be well to consider. The first we may mention is 
the bold and broad declaration that is often heard, that Dissen- 
ters have no right to any advantages which the Universities can 
confer. 


¢ All the Dissenters want,’ said a writer in Blackwood, when deal- 
ing with this question some years since,—‘ all the Dissenters want is 
really, after all you say, not much; it is merely ‘‘ full, true, perfect, 
and absolute liberty.” On what plea do they call themselves Dis- 
senters? Think what they will—strive all they can to destroy what 
most you value and hold holiest—set themselves against the majority 
in all that is dearest to it, and which that majority has, through a 
long succession of ages, laboured to build up, extend, and guard as 
an inviolable trust and an inappreciable treasure—and then com- 
plain to the State of the hardship of being excluded from any of the 
privileges which, by their own act, they relinquished, and long 
pursued with unmitigable hate to sweep away! till they find that 
to possess them will be to their own temporal advantage, and then 
what a change of love and temper, and how laudatory are they all! 
And that is conduct according to conscience! and to concede such 
claims is to show a mind in unison with the spirit of the age! And 
that spirit is a glorious spirit to which the spirit of Christianity 
itself must bow, and from it accept the law of thought, feeling, 

‘ Till entitled to graduate, they will not rest; and after they have 
been so entitled, how long will they rest till they bestir themselves 
to procure all the advantages which graduation may yield? They 
will not wait a year—not a day—not an hour. They are meditat- 
ing it now—they have been meditating it long—and they will gain 
their object; for feeble will be the force of those inside the door: 
a simultaneous rush will be made—not with Professor Sedgwick at 
its head, for he is sincere, and affects to believe nothing that he 
does not. believe—and he seems not to believe this—but with some 
man even more liberal than he, constrained by none of his high 
thoughts, a pretender, perhaps, in that science in which the Pro- 
fessor is a true proficient—not a Dissenter even from that church of 
which the head of the petitioner is an affectionate—would we could 
say, in all senses, a faithful son—but by a man of no religion but 
that known by the name of Natural—a Deist in his loftiest hours, 
in his lowest an Atheist.’ 


Though we confess ourselves at a loss whether more to admire 
the cogency of the logic, or the perspicuity of the rhetoric here 
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employed, yet we quote these words because they fairly express 
the spirit in which a large section of the Conservative and 
clerical party have dealt with the claims of Nonconformists. 
But whether all would consent that ‘ Maga’ should interpret their 
thoughts or not, it is certain that a considerable proportion are 
resisting what they call ‘Dissenting encroachments,’ on the broad 
ground that the Universities belong exclusively to the Anglican 
Church ; that they are, as Mr. Newdegate pleasantly pictures 
them, ‘ great seminaries of true religion—untrammelled by the 
‘narrowness of bigotry, and untainted by the wildness of latitu- 
‘ dinarian speculation ;’ and that though the Church may, of her 
own free grace, grant any concessions she pleases, none can be 
rightfully extorted at her hands. With this claim the Regius 
Professor of Modern History at Oxford fully deals. He grants 
that in the middle ages the Universities had something of an 
ecclesiastical character ; that they were founded, or that their 
foundation was confirmed by papal bulls ; and that the visitorial 
power over them was the subject of contention between dio- 
cesans, metropolitans, and popes. But, as he justly adds, all 
intellectual institutions in the middle ages were ecclesiastical, 
and the clergy comprehended all who professed learning of any 
kind—the lawyer ‘and the physician, the man of letters and 
of science, even the architect and engineer. Wykeham, for 
instance, 

‘the founder of New College, was a bishop, and heM a mass of 
clerical preferments, but he passed the early part of his life as an 
architect, and the latter part as a diplomatist and statesman. A 
clergyman, in the modern sense of the term, as one devoted to 
pastoral duties or to theological study, he never was. The present 
ascendancy of the clergy, from which the notion that the Univer- 
sities are ecclesiastical institutions arises, is due to a combination of 
historical accidents. The fellows of colleges being clerks, the 
framers of the college statutes in the middle ages enjoined their 
fellows, generally speaking, to take Holy Orders by a certain 
time; and as the statutes were never revised, these ordinances 
remained in force after the Reformation, when the real significance 
of taking orders had been greatly altered, and every ordained 
person was, in fact, expressly consecrated to the pastoral cure of 
souls. At the same time, the colleges having grown in number 
and wealth, while the independent halls for students fell into decay, 
they absorbed the University; and thus rules and restrictions - 
intended only for private foundations were imposed, with the 


clerical character which the observance of them produced, on the 
public institutions.’ 


The natural consequence was, that lay studies gradually took 
their departure from the University. Medicine and surgery 
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resorted to the vicinity of the great London hospitals ; some 

departments of law sought the confines of the courts of law; 
but in the case of all the other studies, including the studies 
‘ preliminary to medicine, and the principles of jurisprudence, 
‘it was a banishment of learning and science from their natural 
‘home.’ On the other hand, University degrees being, till late 
years, almost universally required as a qualification for Holy 
Orders, those who were candidates for the clerical profession 
resorted to Oxford and Cambridge to graduate, and thus the 
clerical element became practically supreme. 

Political events aided this development. In the reign of 
James I. ‘a national University became the centre of a great 
‘conspiracy against the civil as well as the religious liberties 
‘of the nation of which Charles and Laud stand in history as 
‘the joint chiefs ; and this conspiracy was perpetuated in a less 
‘noble form, after the Revolution of 1688, by the Jacobite par- 
‘sons of Oxford common rooms,’ who kept alive the evils of a 
disputed succession, and helped to produce, though they avoided 
sharing, two insurrections in favour of the house of Stuart, 
which cost blood more generous than their own. ‘ Under their 
‘twofold tyranny, political as well as religious tests were formerly 
‘imposed by the reactionary party on candidates for degrees.’ 

But if it be alleged that the Universities belong to the 
Church, we demand an answer to a previous question—to whom 
does the Church belong? Is it not ‘ the national Church’ — 
‘the Church of England,’ and to the nation of England amen- 
able? Is it not its glory, which it was never, till of late, weary 
of vaunting, that it is in indissoluble alliance with the State 2 
And does not the Crown, by virtue of this relationship, exercise 
over all the administration and the property of the Church a 
constant and practical government ; appointing all its chief offi- 
cers, controlling all its affairs, pronouncing its highest decisions, 
permitting its Convocation to meet only on sufferance, and to 
continue only so long as it does nothing; regulating every line of 
its rubric, every thread of its vestments, every article of its faith, 
every stone of its buildings, every source of its revenues, every 
acre of its property? Suppose, then, that we grant, for the 
moment, that the Universities belong to the Church, we ask 
again—to whom does the Church belong? And, assuredly, the 
same power that controls the one can control the other—even 

as the greater includes the less. The power that, at its fiat, 
could sweep away the endowments of Romanism ; that could 
appropriate property in the Universities that had been left by 
Roman Catholics for the propagation of the Romish faith, and 
for masses to be said in college chapels for the souls of the 
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founders, and could pronounce such prayers henceforth unlaw- 
ful, and that such revenues and others like them should be em- 
ployed for the spread of a faith alien to that of the donor, and 
for the education of the clergy of a church whose homilies de- 
clare that the Church of Rome is a ‘ withered, old, filthy harlot ; 
the power that decides that the Essayists and Reviewers are fit 
and proper persons to minister at her altars; the power that 
forbids Convocation to touch the status of a Colenso ; the 
power that can dissolve by a word the fabric of colonial State- 
churchism ; that can abolish the Irish Establishment by a vote ; 
that can re-adjust or end the connection of Church and State on 
either side the Tweed ; that has entrusted the greater part of 
£1,000,000 a-year to the Established clergy for purposes of 
national education—such a power has, assuredly, the right and 
the might to open a little wider the doors of the national Univer- 
sities (even if they did belong to the Church) to any or to all 
the subjects of the Crown. 


‘Such an institution,’ say the Oxford Commissioners, ‘ cannot 
be regarded as a mere aggregation of private interests. It is 
eminently national. It would seem, therefore, to be matter of 
public policy that inquiry should be made from time to time in 
order to ascertain whether the purposes of its existence are ful- 
filled, and that such measures be taken as may seem to raise its 
efficiency to the highest point, and to diffuse its benefits more 
widely.’ 

‘The University,’ the Cambridge Commissioners declare, ‘is a 
great national institution, invested with important privileges by 
the power of the Crown or the authority of the legislature. It 
exercises a most extensive influence on the higher and middle 
classes of the community, and consequently on the intellectual, 
moral, and social character of the nation. But its capacity of 
exercising this high prerogative fully and completely must depend 
on its keeping pace with the progress of enlightened opinion and 
moving in sympathy with the spirit of the age. It is one of the 
noblest characteristics of our times that the barriers which long 
excluded so many of our fellow-subjects from the equal enjoyment 
of our rights on account of differences in religious opinion, have 
happily been removed by the prevalence of a wise and generous policy. 
The University will be placed, more or less, in a false position, if it 
estranges itself from this great movement of liberal progress. 
There is a manifest and intelligible challenge to it to throw open 
the avenues to civil rights and honours. Undoubtedly, many of - 
the endowments of its colleges are conneeted with the Church by 
links which it would be injustice to sever. Its school of theology 
is identified with the Church, and incapable of a separate exist- 
ence. But as a great school of liberal education for the lay pro- 
fessions, for the pursuits of general literature and science, for the 
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business and offices of active and public life, it should seem to be 
capable of a freer range and a more extended usefulness, without 
any compromise of duty or apostacy of principle. Were it to en- 
ter on this more open course in a spirit of generous magnanimity, 
it might draw to itself a yet larger measure of public sympathy, 
and even find increased safety in thus identifying itself with the 
liberal policy of the age.’ 

The debate that ‘has so recently taken place on the Oxford 
Tests Abolition Bill * has given prominence to another objection. 
It is pleasant, indeed, to observe that some old ground hitherto 
tenaciously held has been in part, at least, abandoned. It was 
conceded that the Universities are national institutions. It 
was admitted that certain tests now imposed upon laymen are 
undesirable. The Oxford Nonconformist might be allowed to 
take the M.A. degree, and might vote—by a kind of ‘lateral’ 
extension of the suffrage—for a member of Parliament. But 
more than this could not be permitted. If the Nonconformist 
asked that he might enter the Universities as the equal of 
Churchmen ; that, for instance, when he took his M.A. he might 
become a member of Convocation, his request must be rejected. 
True, the demand is not, after all, very great. The governing 
body consists of three parts—the Hebdomadal Council, Congre- 
gation, and Convocation; but Convocation has no power to 
originate a single measure; it can only discuss, and accept 
or reject that which is submitted to it; and a fractional part 
of this power, therefore, is all that a Dissenter in Convocation 
could enjoy. Nor need Churchmen be scandalized at such a share 
of the government of the Universities being exercised by Dis- 
senters, as if such a thing were altogether a novelty. 

‘ Already,’ said Mr. Gischen, ‘ they sit in this House and legislate 

for the government of the University with infinitely more power 
and effect than if they were sitting in Convocation and making 
speeches in Latin. They are in a minority here, and they would 
be in a minority there, but certainly a less bitter minority, because 
Oxford would have softened and disarmed them by withdrawing 
the restrictions which now exist upon their admission to the 
University.’ 
To say, therefore, with the Times, that the Dissenter must not 
have access to Convocation, because ‘this would enable him to 
‘give a Dissenting bias to the education and the discipline’ of 
the Universities, is an argument which would tell with equal 
force against his admission to Parliament. 

Nor is it fair that, because Mr. Géschen and his friends may, 
in the opinion of some, be asking too much, therefore that the 

® June 14, 1865. 
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moderate demands of Nonconformists should be ignored. If it 
were true that these gentlemen are seeking for a liberty that 
would be turned into intellectual licentiousness, that is no reason 
why Nonconformists, who are no aiders and abettors of heresy, 
should be left in bonds. We assert that none are more anxious 
than Dissenting parents that the training of their children 
should be ‘distinctively religious ; we grant that the colleges 
were founded for the maintenance not only of ‘learning’ but 
of ‘religion, and that that religion is Christian; we admit that 
the spirit of the donors should on this point be respected, and 
that the cardinal doctrines of the Christian faith might be taught 
far more effectively than at present : but these considerations 
supply no argument why Nonconformists should be denied their 
equal rights to the honours, the emoluments, and the adminis- 
tration of national institutions, out of fear lest they should lay 
their unhallowed fingers on the sacredness of a religious teaching 
which can scarcely be alluded to by any familiar with it without 
contempt. 

Again. It has been said, if Nonconformists share in the go- 
vernment of the Universities, they will have to take part in the 
administration of the Church preferments belonging to the colleges 
—a duty which they can scarcely be expected to discharge. But 
no practical difficulty could here arise. For, in the first place, it 
is not probable that Nonconformists will anywhere form such a 
majority as to cramp the free action of Churchmen; and even 
supposing them to secure a temporary preponderance of power, 
that power could be exercised not as leglislators, but only as the 
executive of trusts already defined. And if the mind of any 
sound Churchman is shocked at the thought of Nonconformists 
having aught to do with the bestowal of Church patronage, we 
may remind him that the money of Nonconformists may at any 
time be invested in the Church livings that are constantly on 
sale in the market; and that any day a Nonconformist may rise 
to power in the State in which he may have the appointment of 
Crown professorships in the Universities, of Crown livings in the 
Church, and of bishops and archbishops in the hierarchy. But, 
lastly, the difficulty can never be of any practical moment, for 
the custom at every college in the appropriation of all college 
livings has long been settled. If a living becomes vacant, it is 
offered to the senior clerical fellow ; if he declines it, it is sub- 
mitted to the second; and so on in the order of seniority. So 
ancient and uniform is this usage, that it is believed that the 
senior clerical fellow could successfully enforce his claim to the 
living vacant in his college in a court of equity ; and the new 
statutes of Trinity College, Cambridge, distinctly prescribe that 
the conditions we have referred to shall be obeyed. 
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One practical difficulty here suggests itself, which is worthy 
of notice. It is desirable that attendance on religious services 
shall be observed by all connected with these seats of learning, 
and service is now performed in the college chapels according 
to the rites of the Church of England. But if liberty is granted 
to the Nonconformist and the Roman Catholic to follow the 
predilections of their own taste and conscience, then attendance at 
the college chapel cannot in their case be insisted upon. And 
if the law is relaxed with one, can it be enforced upon others? 
But if this be a difficulty, at least it is not a new one that would 
be originated by any new régime. It already exists. The remedy, 
and an easy one, has, however, been found: the Protestant Non- 
conformist undergraduates are allowed to attend—if they wish 
to do so—their own places of worship, and the Roman Catholics 
are directed to go to mass on Sundays at their chapels. A 
similar arrangement might be made with regard to graduates 
and others: only that that which is required in the one case 
might be enjoined in the other. 

Another objection that has been seriously advanced against 
the admission of Nonconformists to fellowship, is—‘ that the 
‘relations between fellows of colleges are very intimate, and 
‘that the harmony and confidence now subsisting must be de- 
‘ stroyed by differences on the most important of all subjects.’ 
In reply to this objection, we may inform our readers that the 
very intimate relation between the said fellows consists mainly 
in dining in the same hall, reading their newspapers in the 
same common room, and taking part in college meetings for the 
management of college estates; that the serenity of their inti- 
macy has already endured thirty years of controversy on the 
most important of all subjects; and that, as Mr. Fawcett re- 
marks, experience shows that ‘when people are inclined to enter 
‘on religious bickerings, Church polemics afford a more ample 
‘ arena for uncharitable quarrelling than religious dissent.’ 

When we consider, says the Regius Professor, that the words 
of this objection were ‘penned by men who have the facts before 
* their eyes, and countersigned by men in high and responsible 
* stations, who had the facts before their eyes but yesterday, and 
* when we also consider that the statement is made for a purpose 
‘ affecting the rights of others, some thoughts arise in the mind 
‘ to which on the whole it is better not to give expression.’ 

Other objections have been advanced to the admission of Non- 
conformists to the Universities, which appear scarcely deserving 
of notice. Yet one member declared that if Mr. Dobson’s bill 
became law, ‘the parents and guardians of those young men 
‘who desired to see them educated in the principles of the 
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‘Church, would at once set about the establishment of some 
‘ other body, with features of exclusion so cardinal and funda- 
‘ mental as effectually to keep out the sons of Dissenters.’ 

We may perhaps be excused from making any special effort 
to avert this threatened danger till the probability of its occur- 
rence is less remote. Meanwhile, we will content ourselves with 
reminding our readers that already Nonconformists are actually 
within the Universities, and that as yet we have not heard any 
expressions of parental alarm concerning the contamination of 
young Churchmen, or that there are any immediate indications of 
the threatened exodus. 

There are some who have sought to satisfy the claims of 
Nonconformists by what may be regarded as an intermediate 
measure. “hey propose that we should have colleges of our 
own side by side with the older foundations, by means of which 
we should bring our youth into friendly association and rivalry 
with the élite of the student life of the nation. 

‘As far as I am acquainted,’ said Mr. Gladstone, ‘ with the feel- 
ings of the Nonconformist bodies—and especially with the feelings 
of some among them—I believe that what they are most anxious 
for, is to be allowed to found private halls in the Universities under 
masters of their own persuasion. The provisions of the Oxford 
University Act as to private halls, have proved almost entirely in- 
operative, and if somewhat amended after the manner of the Cam- 
bridge University Act, advantage might be anticipated from them. 
a The Oxford Act confines the superintendence of private 
halls entirely to members of the Church of England, and conse- 
quently imposes on the members of other religious denominations 
this disability, that they must either refrain from sending their 
children to the University altogether, or place them under the 
direct control of persons belonging to the Church of England. 
Now the exaction of these terms might be justifiable if absolutely 
necessary for the welfare of the University; but I own I do not 
see what mischief or danger could arise from allowing young gen- 
tlemen of other persuasions than the Church of England to come 
to Oxford, and be placed under the disciplinary care of persons of 
their own denomination. That is not my opinion only, but the 
_ opinion of the Legislature; because, by the Cambridge Act, there 
is this modification introduced, that the privilege of establishing 
private halls in that University is given, not to the members of 
Convocation, but to members of the University. Therefore gentle- 
men having taken the proper degrees, and qualified themselves in 
other respects in such manner as to conform to any general rules 
laid down, may open private halls at Cambridge without being mem- 
bers of the Church of England. That is a matter of great prac- 
tical importance.’ 


But while we fully appreciate the good-will from which we do not 
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doubt these suggestions have emanated, the scheme seems to us 
to involve serious objections. The first, though not the greatest, 
is that of expense. The Nonconformists of England will be 
allowed not to be deficient in liberality ; but it has been truly 
remarked that ‘Oxford and Cambridge were endowed under cir- 
‘cumstances which can never again occur, for that ‘no confes- 
‘sional now exists to encourage charitable bequests. What 
hope have we that we could rear educational establishments, 
and furnish them with scholarships, fellowships, professorships, 
and appliances that would place these halls side by side with 
those ancient foundations the property of which may be esti- 
mated in millions? But supposing this to be done, supposing 
that Nonconformist colleges were founded by the wealth of 
Nonconformists, or by the action of any one denomination, the 
question would arise—Ought not these institutions to be reserved 
for the exclusive benefit of the community through whose 
liberality they had been established? Could it be reasonably 
expected that they should first bear the sole burden, and that 
then they should throw open the benefits they had acquired at 
so much cost to the enjoyment of those for whom ample pro- 
vision has already been made? But if they did not, would not 
their exclusiveness tend directly to perpetuate existing sectarian 
differences, and stultify their own protest against the exclusive- 
ness of others? On the other hand, the existing Universities 
have abundant and increasing wealth for every need, while the 
number of undergraduates at Oxford and Cambridge is not as 
great as it was thirty years ago. Would it not, then, be better that 
national resources, already so vast, should be employed in such 
a way as at once to augment the blessings they confer, and the 
honours that they win? 

In drawing these remarks to a conclusion, we may state our 
belief that there is evidence, in the recent debate on the Aboli- 
tion of Tests, that not only the whole University question, but the 
relation of an important section of the Church party to Noncon- 
formists, is already entering a new phase. ‘Very much, as Mr, 
Gladstone remarked, ‘ in a bill of this kind, depends upon the tone, 
‘language, and views of those by whom it is introduced ;’ and ‘ it 
‘was impossible,’ he added, ‘to mistake the animus and spirit of 
‘the mover. And the debate that followed betrayed the alarm of 
the speakers, not at the claims of Nonconformists as such, but 
at the temper of the champions of latitudinarianism. This fear 
gave soberness and sombreness to the discussion. The demands 
of Dissent were treated at least with respect. The heavy artil- 
lery that so lately has grown hoarse with thundering its anathe- 
mas against Nonconformists, was for the moment silent. Mr. 
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Disraeli polished no high-flown platitudes against us. The 
watchword of ‘supremacy’ was hushed. With treason so thinly 
veiled beside them, it was no time for Churchmen to triumph. 
They were professedly discussing the claims of Nonconformists ; 
but the enemy they feared was not before them in the field, but 
in their own ranks in the camp. 

And here we call upon all to observe, that if in this case the 
fortunes of the liberty of Nonconformity are linked with 
those of the liberalism of more or less heterodox Churchmen, it 
is no fault of ours. If Conservative Churchmanship—whatever 
may be the godliness that may underlie any part of it—is known 
to us only as devoted to the relentless repudiation of every de- 
mand of our Evangelical Nonconformity, the guilt of the conse- 
quences of that course rest upon those who have adopted it. 
We say ‘Evangelical Nonconformity :’ for the liberties that for 
centuries we have sought have been in the interests, not of 
error, but of piety ; and the lives and labours of our leaders 
shall bear high witness to the purity of their faith and the abun- 
dance of their sacrifices. And if, at last, even heresy should 
help to smite off the fetters that orthodox bigotry has made us 
wear so wearily, we must not be taunted that we have entered 
into an unholy alliance, and must not be told to be ungrateful! 

We press these considerations with the utmost seriousness 
upon the attention of those Churchmen who are attached to 
what are commonly understood as the distinctive doctrines of 
their Church. We warn them that, for years past, they have 
been forcing men, who believe those doctrines as heartily as 
themselves, into a position which one day every sound Church- 
man will deplore. But, instead of conciliating our alliance, 
no means have been left unemployed to inflame our opposition. 
The Conservative party, who proclaim themselves so loudly as 
the champions of ‘the doctrines and the discipline’ of the 
Church, have identified themselves with a policy of ‘indis- 
criminate resistance’ to every demand which a Nonconformist 
may make; are elated if they detect in a Dissenter the signs 
of mortification or a sense of wrong, and are ready to turn 
the thumb-screw the tighter as they watch the sufferer wince. 
No matter how palpable the injustice that it is sought to 
remove—no matter how microscopic the concession that it is 
sought to secure—no matter whether it is a right of his citi- 
zenship or of his Christianity that he wishes to assert: let the 
Nonconformist ask anything at the hands of Parliament, and. 
the leaders of the Church round their periods, sharpen their 
invective, marshal the ‘great country party,’ and the appeal is 
rejected with contumely. 
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True, this is not statesmanship, but, for the time, it tells. It 
is not argument, for the Earl of Derby does not need to appeal 
to reason when proxies will do instead; and he scarcely affects 
to take the trouble to weave the sophistry that might have 
covered his contempt. But meanwhile justice has to give way to 
might, and one-half the subjects of the Crown suffer from the 
wrong. There are, indeed, those who believe that no mere 
exercise of power can close the argument or obliterate the right ; 
that this is scarcely a time when the Church of England can 
afford to make fresh foes ; that the humiliations she has received 
at the hands of the State should make her modest; that the day 
is not distant when she will want all the friends she can muster ; 
and that the affection of a son was not less conspicuous than the 
wisdom of the statesman when the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
deprecated her policy of indiscriminate resistance. 


‘No doubt,’ he said, ‘it is natural for bodies of men—and the 
history of all religious sects and parties shows it—to make use of 
the day of prosperity, not, as I think, true wisdom would dictate, 
for the purpose of accommodating difficulties and removing grounds 
of offence, but for the extremest assertion of every right and every 
privilege to which it still remains within their strength to cleave. 
- + + + Various bills have been proposed involving concession 
in one shape or another to Dissenters and persons who desire the 
relaxation of tests, and it appears to me that the readers of our 
discussions, and those who learn the decisions to which this House 
has come during the last two or three years, will have concluded 
with regret, if they are readers of wise and dispassionate mind, 
that very precious opportunities—golden opportunities—have been 
lost of uniting and knitting together the minds and hearts of men 
by reasonable concessions, and that the assertion of right by 
majorities which have been, perhaps, somewhat ruthlessly, and 
certainly sternly made, are by no means calculated to diminish those 
dangers which lie in the future—that they procure, indeed, the 
a. of a triumph for a moment, but that they store up 

ifficulties for those who are to sit on these benches in this House 
hereafter. With this policy of indiscriminate resistance to almost 
every measure aiming at relaxation or relief, I must say it is not 
simply as a Minister of the Crown, and not only as a member 
sitting on this side of the House, that I decline to associate 
myself, but because I believe that, however sincerely, however 
honourably intended—that I do not for one moment question—it 
is a policy no more fatal to the application of the principles of 


civil and social justice than to the best interests of the Church 
of England herself.’ 


Scarcely less worthy of note are the remarks on this subject 
of the Right Hon. Sir John Coleridge :— 


‘As I yield to no man,’ he says, ‘in my attachment to the Church 
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of England, or in respect to the clergy as a body, I desire to add 
one word of affectionate and earnest advice. ‘lhe clergy will, I 
am sure, commit a fatal mistake if they band themselves together, 
under whatever leaders, to oppose all progress, all change ; if they 
confound the importance of externals aud internals, of what is 
accessory, and may be temporary, with that which is vital. They 
must be blind, indeed, who cannot read the meaning of the history 
of the last half century; they must be strangely minded who can 
doubt the force of the spirit which has been and isat work. Itis 
easy to call it an evil spirit; but, though not all good, nor all wise, 
it is not all evil; wise men will not deal with it blindly, or with 
intemperate and inconsiderate opposition, but with judgment, 
temper, candour, and charity. It has not yet, in my opinion, 
lessened in a single fibre the vital strength of the Church ; nor 
will it do so, I firmly believe, if the Church be true to herself—if 
Churchmen will be less intent on defending even her unquestion- 
able rights than on securing her from decay or injury from within; 
if they labour to heal differences which distract her energies in a 
spirit not lax, yet charitable; to purify her from all abuses which 
may have crept into her practice, and to present her, by God’s 
help, to friend and foe, as the most tolerant, charitable, and Scrip- 
tural branch of the great Church of Christ.’ 


We would press these considerations, too, upon statesmen of 
every party. We would entreat them to review the past, and 
by the light and the teachings of history to act in the present 
and the future. A few extreme men may believe, or affect to 
believe, that the extirpation of Dissent is a consummation not 
only devoutly to be wished, but about to be realized ; that con- 
formity and citizenship will yet be co-extensive ; and that the 
people of these lands will hereafter unanimously identify them- 
with State-Episcopacy in England or State-Presbyterianism in 
Scotland, according to which side of the river Tweed they 
happen to be born. 

We need not express our belief how entirely such expectations 
have been disappointed, and are likely to be; but we would 
remind our statesmen that it is by the light of these disappoint- 
ments that they should guide in the spirit of statesmanship the 
policy of the future. In doing so 


‘they will consider not only the relative numbers of Churchmen 
and Nonconformists, Protestant or Catholic, at the present day, 
but the relative increase of their numbers respectively since the 
foundation of the Established Church. They will balance not 
only the numbers, or the numerical increase, but the amount of 
religious energy displayed by those who found and maintain free 
churches by their own efforts and at their own cost, notwithstand- 
ing political penalties or disadvantages, compared with the 
amount displayed by adherence to a church endowed and en- 
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couraged by the State. They will be careful, especially with 
regard to the people of the rural districts, to distinguish between 
mere negative acquiescence, the result of ignorance or custom, and 
positive conviction. They will also distinguish the results of the 
social and educational efforts which the clergy have made of late 
years, and in which they have been supported by the wealth and 
influence of the Anglican upper classes, from a renewed growth 
of Anglican doctrines in the minds of the people. They will 
examine the external condition of the Anglican Church itself, and 
mark what is the degree of unity it enjoys, or is likely, to all ap- 
‘pearances, to enjoy; and whether its distinctive tenets really com- 
mand the allegiance of its most powerful and influential minds. 
Finally, they will look abroad over Christendom, with the des- 
tinies of which it can scarcely be supposed that the destinies of 
any Christian nation are wholly unconnected, and see whether 
men are generally more inclined to make conscience bow before 
established formularies, to sacrifice truth to political convenience, 
or to reverence forms of religion imposed by the authority of 
kings.’ * 

We would remind our statesmen that millions of their fellow- 
countrymen are at this hour enduring a thousand civil and social 
disadvantages rather than surrender what they believe to be the 
obligations of duty, and yet that they are daily mocked by the 
assurance that their civil and religious liberties are complete. 
But so long as the Nonconformists of England are, by reason of 
their religious convictions, debarred from the rights enjoyed by 
their fellow-countrymen ; so long as the effort is made to separate 
them by the caste of social inferiority ; so long as men in high 
places are ever taunting them with the disabilities which are 
already intolerable; so long as ‘supremacy’ over them is the 
very watchword of the dominant party; so long as they are 
excluded from the highest seats of learning, and then scorned 
for their want of culture — so long will every relation they 
sustain, and every act of life, be embittered with a sense of 
wrong. It was the chief glory of the late Sir Robert Peel, not 
that he cheapened food, but that, as the result of his policy, the 
bread of the labouring man was no longer leavened with a sense 
of injustice. And will not such considerations as those we have 
advanced inspire the breast of every one who deserves the name 
of an English statesman with the resolution to welcome an 
means that shall break down the barriers of caste, that shall 
end the legacy of faction, that shall stay the barren bitter strife 
that still rages, that shall heal the wounds that still bleed, and 
that shall unite by the bond, not of subjection but of peace, 
every member and every class of this great commonwealth ? 


* ©A Plea for the Abolition of Tests,’ pp. 27-29. 
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Tue great event of the last three months is the close of the terrible 
conflict which has for four years agitated the American continent. 
Whatever may have been the object of the Federals in the early 
stages of this war, circumstances had compelled them before its 
close to adopt in the most unreserved manner the doctrines of the 
Abolitionists. Mr. Lincoln’s great work had been to form and to 
consolidate the policy of the nation on this momentous question. 
His Proclamation of Emancipation, received with yells of execration 
in the South, and with hatred and clamour by the Democratic party 
in the North, had at length commended itself to the national mind 
and conscience as the greatest and wisest measure of the age. This 
conviction, hourly growing in strength and depth, had received the 
emphatic sanction of the whole nation in the election of Mr. Lincoln 
for a second time to the presidential chair. When he delivered his 
sad, solemn inaugural address on the 4th of March, words that will 
long live as the bequest of a great man to a country he had so 
faithfully served, he opened, as it were, the second period of the 
war, the period in which Emancipation, emerging from its former 
militant condition, became the triumphant policy of the great Ame- 
rican Union. The circumstances of the time were favourable to 
such atone. Already Sherman, breaking through the hollow shell 
of the Southern Confederacy, was proving and exploring the hollow- 
ness of its centre, while the great army of Grant, which had long 
had its hand on the throat of the Confederacy, was prepared at any 
moment to tighten its grasp, and send the offspring of national 
crime and weakness to the death it had plotted against the Union 
and the country. Within less than a month the grasp was tight- 
ened, and the Southern Confederacy reeled and fell. Lee was driven 
out of Petersburg, forced to evacuate Richmond, and in a few days 
compelled to surrender himself and his army prisoners of war. 
Jefferson Davis fled to Danville, whence, after issuing a proclama- 
tion in his usual boastful and bombastic style, he was driven, a 
fugitive and vagabond, by the surrender of General Johnstone. 
But, meanwhile, the dark shadow which follows every figure 
moving towards the light dogged the steps of the prosperous North. 
While hearts were beating with thankful gladness, the great 
and good man who, by his firmness, by his wisdom, by his large- 
hearted patriotism, had mainly contributed to this great result, was 
-cut down by the hand of an assassin. A great gloom and sadness 
fell upon the hearts of the people, and a cry of mingled grief and 
horror spread from them to all lands when the ghastly tidings were 
circulated. But though America was overwhelmed with grief, she 
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was not for a moment smitten with despondency. There was horror 
but not terror, distress but not dismay. She trusted in herself, in 
her cause, and in the new strong man who stepped into President 
Lincoln’s place. Nor was hers a vain trust. Things went on as 
though the dismal crime had never been perpetrated. General 
Johnstone laid down his arms within a few days, and all the other 
commanders of the Confederacy have since followed his example. 
Jefferson Davis, too late to be successful even in flight, was shortly 
captured, and is now awaiting his trial—let us hope, also, his pardon 
—at the hands of the Government he sought to overthrow. 

Meanwhile, the one great result of this war is daily manifesting 
itself more clearly. The new President hates slavery as heartily as 
the last, and knows it far better. With its evils he has a closer 
practical acquaintance, and on its extinction he is bent with even a 
more inflexible will. The four million slaves held in bondage by 
the South at the beginning of the war, are to-day almost without 
exception free men—suffering much, wanting much, in sore need of 
aid, even for the relief of their temporal wants, from this country— 
destined, doubtless, to many vicissitudes of fortune, but freed, at all 
events, from their condition of miserable thraldom, made men and 
not things, set on the road if far from the goal. 

This is the history of the last three months. In this country one 
or two good measures have passed through Parliament. The Union 
Chargeability Bill, in its indirect results, is likely to be the most be- 
neficial measure to the agricultural labourer passed in our time. The 
indifference of the Commons to the reform of the representation 
was scarcely stirred by the irritating treatment given to Mr. Baines’ 
bill by those who had once been the friends of reform. The bill 
for abolishing the insulting oaths now required from Roman Catholic 
members of Parliament, has passed through the narrows of the 
House of Commons, but whether it will escape the shoals and 

uicksands of the upper branch of the Legislature, is at least 
doubtful. Of the second reading of Mr. Gischen’s bill we have 
spoken elsewhere. The nationalizing of the Universities is only a 
uestion of time. The great feature of English life, however, is 

e future. The coming elections are the rising star on which all 
eyes and hopes are fixed, and the waning fortunes of the present 
Parliament are watched even by its members with comparative in- 
difference. 

The Emperor of the French has returned safely from his Algerine 
expedition. His dynasty cannot be said to be strengthened by the 
unfortunate proceedings and humiliation of his cousin. The ‘May 
Meetings’ of religious and philanthropic institutions have again 
shown the amazing force of Christian willinghood. The Assembly 
of the Congregational Union was characterized by extraordinary 
vivacity, and by an appropriate interchange of sympathy and con; 
fidence with American Congregationalists. The deputation from 
that Assembly to the Congress at Boston, was appointed with 
acclamation and followed by prayers. 
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Vancouver Island and British Columbia: their History, Re- 
sources, and Prospects. By MATTHEW Macrig, F.R.G.S, 
London : Longmans. 


The observations of an intelligent man, who has himself been resident in a new 
and almost unknown country,—who has had every opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with its resources, the habits of its people, and its general character- 
istics,—who gives us an unprejudiced opinion, and presents it in a pleasant and 
lively style, cannot fail to be interesting. Mr. Macfie’s book, therefore, is sure 
to attract many readers. It treats of a subject which very few understand, but 
of which he has made himself master, and on which he is able to express his opin- 
ions with clearness and precision. He was for some time an Independent minister 
in Victoria, Vancouver Island, and appears very carefully to have studied the 
facts connected with the country in which he laboured, and, as the result, has 
presented us with a book singularly rich and varied in its information. The mar- 
vellous story of the rapid development of the colony, owing to the discovery of 
gold, is well told; and its remarkable capacities for further progress set forth with 
great fulness. Many will think that our author has been influenced by his feel~ 
ings, in the estimate he has formed as to its future, when he tells us that ‘ it is no 
‘exaggeration to assert that it only requires a vigorous application of Briiish- 
‘ capital and enterprise and labour in the development of its resources to secure’ 
‘for it a supremacy in the Western Hemisphere such as England has acquired’ in 
‘the Eastern.’ But it must be confessed that he furnishes sufficient warrant for 
a hope even so sanguine by the elaborate and impartial account which he gives 
of its numerous sources of wealth. Very much must depend on the possibility of 
ponents Se easier mode of communication, and so presenting facilities to emi- 
grants from this country which do not at present exist; and Mr. Macfie thinks 
this may be done by means of an overland route between Canada and the Pacific 
Ocean. To this subject he has directed considerable attention, and he discusses. 
it not only with the zeal of an enthusiast, but also with the authority of one who 
understands the character of the region of which he speaks. Whether or not his. 
views be feasible, they are certainly sustained with great power, and deserve the 
thoughtful attention of those interested in commercial questions. The position of 
the English and American Governments in relation to the San Juan difficulty is. 
another of the points discussed at some length and with great fairness. Yer 
Macfie called at the island on his outward voyage, was there in the midst of the: 
controversy, and had the opportunity of hearing the opposite statements of the 
leaders on both sides. His account of the points at issue is given with great dis- 
tinctness, while, in estimating the rights of the question, he preserves a calm and 
judicial temper. Altogether the book is extremely creditable to the ability, 
industry, and good sense of the author. His style occasionally reveals an unprac- 
tised hand, but it is for the most part vigorous, free, and lucid. 


Stray Leaves from an Arctic Journal. By CapTain SHERARD 
OszorNE, C.B. New Edition. Edinburgh and London : 
William Blackwood & Sons. 


Captain Osborne has not only the spirit and the power to do deeds of gallant 
daring, but he has also a power which is much less common among gentlemen of 
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his profession,—the ability to relate them in an interesting style. The present 
volume is the first of a new and uniform edition of the books in which he has 
recounted his adventurous wanderings in different parts of the world. Wedo not 
wonder that they have been so popular as to call for a re-issue. It will be an evil 
day for England when the tale of the heroic courage, the chivalrous self-devotion, 
and the dauntless resolution of her hardy seamen fails to secure the attention and 
awaken the enthusiasm of their fellow-countrymen. Among tales of recent mari- 
time adventure none are more striking than those connected with the Arctic 
explorations, and the tale is told with heart and spirit in this volume, which con- 
tains, besides Captain Osborne’s own journal, a brief summary of the ‘ Career, Last 
Voyage, and Fate of Sir John Franklin.’ Very truly does he say at the close of 
his narrative: ‘As long as Britain exists, or our language is spoken, so long will 
be remembered and related the heroic fate of the crews of the Erebus and Terror, 
and how they died in the execution of their duty to their Queen and country.’ 


The Lacemakers: Sketches of Irish Character, with some Ac- 
counts of the effort to establish Lacemaking in Ireland. 
By Mrs. MerepitH. London: Jackson, Walford, & 
Hodder. 


There is never a cloud without a silver lining, and we need not, therefore, be 
surprised to find that even so terrible a calamity as the Irish potato famine of 
1847 was not without its compensating good. It came upon a people singularly 
deficient in self-reliance and thrift; and though there were, unhappily, numbers 
who succumbed beneath the unwonted burden, there were not a few in whom 
necessity quickened into activity qualities that had been dormant so long, that they 
scarcely believed in their existence themselves. Especially was this seen among the 
women; and we are told by Mrs. Meredith here that it is more visible among the 
upper even than the lower classes, the beneficial result of the painful discipline 
being deeper and more abiding on the former than the latter. ‘Women of the 
‘upper ranks developed an extraordinary skill in needlework, and also a great 
“commercial aptitude to turn it to a profitable account.’ The present volume 
gives a rapid sketch of this movement, of the hindrances to its success, of the 
way in which it progressed, and of the results which it has produced. The prac- 
tical suggestions which the authoress throws out well deserve to be carefully 
pondered, for she is one of the few who have really cared to understand the 
character of the ‘ finest pisantry in the world,’ as the great Agitator used to call 
them, and she never suffers mere sentiment to override the teachings of sober 
sense. She has a clear head as well as a humane heart, while she is able to state 
the conclusions at which she has arrived with such vigour as to command accept- 
ance. A considerable portion of the volume is occupied with three narratives, in 
which the effects of the industrial movement are traced in individual cases. 
these stories are touching,—perhaps the most so is that entitled the ‘ Redeemed 
* Estate,’ which draws a vivid picture of the reckless extravagance of an Irish 
landlord, and the utter ruin which it brought upon his family—and describes the 
way in which his two delicately trained daughters were able, by their own indus- 
try as lacemakers, to satisfy his creditors, and rescue the estate which his madness 
had so heavily encumbered, from the grasp of the lawyers. The introduction of 
these stories gives life and variety to the book, and secures for it readers who 
would have turned away from mere dry statements of facts. 


Henry Holbeach, Student in Life and Philosophy. A 
Narrative and a Discussion. Two Vols. London: 
Alexander Strahan. 

This work will be rather puzzling to the critic who is resolved to label and 


docket it. The discussions pursued through these pages are, de omnibus rebus et 
-guibusdam .aliis, and no brief notice can convey an adequate notion of their pur- 
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‘pose. The book professes to be the work of an editor who produces the papers 
and ‘controversial letters’ of one Henry Holbeach. The anonymous author 
shifts the responsibility of his meditations to an obscure, crotchety, impudent, 
impracticable person, who feigns impossible conditions and one-sided correspond- 
ence, and other machinery of the bookmaker’s craft. It is no easy task to under- 
stand the drift of the author. The reader can only perceive him through the 
reflection of a reflection of a reflection. However, there are ingots of strong 
common sense and veins of holy thinking discoverable throughout this new art- 
digging. ‘The narrative portion is rather too absurd. The formation of the 
Puritan Bohemian Club, where every possible shade of opinion was to be trium- 
phantly accepted on the condition of unlimited freedom of discussion, entire 
personal confidence, and—beyond the walls of the club—utter mutual indifference, 
is hardly done into historical verisimilitude, and the disappearance of the founder 
of the club, and the legacy of his papers to the editor of these volumes, is scarcely 
so ingenious as Dickens’s various devices for forming a homogeneous whole out 
of the olla podrida that he calls his ‘Christmas number!’ ‘The sketch of 
Gravely ‘little meeting’ is about as realizable as the island of Laputa. ‘Cal- 
“€ vinistic’ ‘Arian’ ‘ Dissenters,’ familiar with all the intensest bigotry of Dissent, 
of Calvinism and Socinianism, seem to us so incognizable, that we suppose the 
author means to ‘ pooh-pooh’ all theological opinion and ecclesiastical action. He 
calls himself a political dissenter, but thus affords himself exceedingly little op- 
portunity for the development of his views on the relation of Church to State; 
-and in the ‘sanctuary’ provided for the fresh growths of opinion and life, within 
the national church, he exults. The controversial letters addressed to John 
Stuart Mill, F. D. Maurice, Thomas Carlyle, J. H. Newman, G. H. Lewes, Matthew 
Arnold, and others, form the most important portion of the work. The style of 
these letters has to be apologized for by the editor: he assures us that they are 
not in the least ‘rude,’ they are merely intensely ‘ Puritan,’ and an expression 
of individualism and of liberty carried to the extremest verge of theoretical ac- 
tion. He gives us, moreover, an interesting analysis of them in some ‘last 
‘words,’ which may help the attentive reader to understand them. We must, 
however, confess, that keen and strong as much of the writing is, and that though, 
.as we believe, some of the distinguished men above mentioned will readily con- 
fess they have found a worthy antagonist, much of the sharp wit consists of the 
Punch-like habit of saying uncourteous and incongruous and unceremonious 
things to celebrated men, without actually wishing to tweak their nose or meaning 
to be thought rude and unmannerly. 

The letters with which we can sympathize most heartily are those addressed to 
Carlyle and Lewes. The sledge-hammer style in which some of the fallacies of 
Carlyle on the identification of might and right are demolished greatly charm us, 
and throughout the book the brave manner in which mere Utilitarianism, Mate- 
rialism, Positivism, and Authority are grappled with, convinces the reader that he 
is in the hands of one who has read extensively and thought profoundly on all 
the terrible questions of the day. But the letters to Mansel and Newman, though 
containing useful matter, are full of the dreariest and most audacious scepticism. 
The rock on which all the author’s positive faith splits is the doctrine of eternal 
punishment and sin. ‘Twenty million times the evidence’ would not prove the 
doctrine. If there were sufficient evidence, it would take away our God. The 
author for one would neither worship nor obey such a God, who would only be the 
deification of devil, &c., &e. In a perfectly Satanic manner our unknown author 
raves at this awful teaching of our holy Christianity, and, instead of falling back 
on infinite justice, love, and goodness, he proposes suicide and a general and hu- 
mane resolve to put a term to the world’s existence, and bring humanity to an end. 
We feel disposed to say, ‘O Bohemian-Puritan, with thy hand against every man™ 
‘and every god, what effect can your Satanic humour of rebellion against the 
* government of God and immortality of man have upon the facts of the case ? 
Y _ as you will, you only show what effect years of sceptical meditation have 
* produced upon your own nature. You do not help us by saying that you have 
‘only to “hang or drown yourself,” if sin can be eternal, and probation is limited 
*to earth. Pray do which you please, but remember that the intensity of your 
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‘feeling against a future retribution is strangely out of harmony with the fears, 

‘the hopes, the experience, and expectations of the whole human race. If you take 

‘ your ideas to the Hindu yogi or the Buddhist bonze, to the Yorkshire collier or 
‘ the Italian brigand, to every man who has waked up to the awfulness of life, will 

* you help him to forget his fears? Believe us, Dr. Newman and Dr. Mansel, 

‘Richard Weaver and John Wesley, will succeed better than you, in spite of your 
‘terrible sarcasm.’ However, the editor of these papers deserves our thanks for his 

production. In spite of the bumptious manner and the -unsatisfactory apology 
of the real author, notwithstanding that exaggeration of humane impulses which 
leads him to think that man’s judgment is certainly more accurate than what we 
have every probability to believe is the judgment of the ‘all-conquering good- 
ness ;’ though Bishop Butler comes in for a sound thrashing, on the ground of 
his main principle, and though Comte is well flogged for his vaunted philosophy, 
which is declared to be nothing but a barren classification; though everybody is 
driven into a corner, and nobody is or ever was right but Henry Holbeach, Puri- 
tan Bohemian; still, we think that the book is worthy of some of the themes 
which it discusses, and will compel the distinguished men who are addressed to 
listen and perhaps reply. 


Prometheus the Fire-Bringer. By R. H. Horne, Author of 
‘Orion.’ Edinburgh: Edmonston & Douglas. 


We are pleased once more to find the great modern writer of ancient classics 
venturing to place a poem in the ‘shadow of the statue of Aischylus.’ Doubtless, 
Mr. Horne has imbibed much of the spirit of the Greek drama. He is more familiar 
with the old myths than with modern tastes or speculations. All the quaint 
machinery of chorus and semi-chorus, echo and demigod, all the awkwardness of 
the ‘unities of time and place,’ all the form of ancient, old world thought, present 
themselves in this last imitation of Auschyleean tragedy. Mr. Horne sees in the 
myth of the fire-bringer, drawing this gift from the reluctant hands of Zeus, a 
prototype of the greatest Deliverer of all. In our opinion the schism between 
Gods and Titans represents most imperfectly, and only by contrast, the recon- 
ciliation between God and man, wrought by Him who was the light of men. 
Mr. Horne’s imagination does not appear to have grown in his Australian life, 
and we are afraid that the mellowness and brilliance of some lines will not 
redeem the whole from the charge of intense dulness. We are, moreover, 
afraid that none but the ‘ audience fit and few,’ to whom he appeals, will under- 
stand his drift. His closing lines are fine. 


‘ Prometheus is borne to torture in captivity 

On Hell surpassing Caucasus ; 

Yet hath he left the seeds of a great mind 
To germinate through ages slow, 
And flourish in futurity. 

Realized visions of the martyred dreamer! 
For all things now 

To us poor mortals rich in hope, 
Whom also faith and love inspire, 

Are placed within our work’s expanding scope, 
By the pure gift of fire.’ 


The Wisdom of our Fathers : Selections from the Writings of 
Thomas Fuller, with a Memoir. Religious Tract Society. 


This series of selections is an interesting offspring of the prolific press of the 
Religious Tract Society. ‘The Spirituality of Leighton’ and ‘The Philosophy 
‘of Bacon’ are now followed by ‘The Wit and Wisdom of Thomas Fuller.’ All 
three of these writers may be better represented in quotation than some of their 
contemporaries. We do not like ‘selections’ asarule. But in this instance 
we hope that readers will be induced to make further selections for themselves. 
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Having come under the power of the quaint humour and racy wisdom and godly 
sincerity of the great Royalist preacher, who was accepted by the Triers as a 
sound divine and holy man, they will not be satisfied without richer illustration 
of his almost unparalleled powers. The praise lavished on Fuller is thought by 
some to be excessive ; but who can measure the gratification, the inward luxury 
of existence, effected by some of his marvellous wit? Who will very accurately 
estimate the joy and surprise occasioned by the form of his sentences, the novelty 
and flavour ofhis thinking? The proverbial character of much of his wisdom, the 

rose-sonnet form of many of his illustrations, make him singularly quotable. 

is thoughts are gems from which many a mosaic has been fashioned. We owe 
much to Professor Henry Rogers, to S. ‘TI’. Coleridge, and Mr. Russell’s memorials 
for their chart of the way through the scented labyrinth of Fuller's thoughts, 
but we are not sure that this ‘taking’ volume will not secure the end of its 
editor even more effectually than the predecessors to whom he is so much 
indebted. ‘The memoir is concise and well written; the quotations are chiefly 
made from ‘Good Thoughts in Bad Times’ and from ‘The Holy and Profane 
State.’ 


Le Petit Precepteur. By F.GRANDINEAU. Jackson, Walford, 
& Hodder. 


It is enough to say that this is the thirty-first edition of a work highly adapted 
to introduce the French language into English nurseries. 


Public and Middle-class School Education ; What it is, and 
What it should be. By A PracticaL MAN, Master in a 
Public School, &e. London: Virtue Brothers & Co. 


A highly amusing onslaught on classical study, with something worthy of 
consideration. There are some grains in this chaff, and some home truths taught 
the educationists in most unceremonious fashion. 


The Phenomena of Radiation, as exemplifying the Wisdom 
and Beneficence of God. By GEORGE WARRINGTON, F.CS. 
Piccadilly, London : William Skeftington. 


This is the third essay that has obtained the Actonian prize. It is a modestly 
written treatise on a somewhat neglected detail of natural theology. Radiation, 
in its nature, laws, effects, and relations, is carefully described, as an element of 
the earth’s system, and as contributing in an abundant manner to the well-being 
of the universe. It appears to us a curious and one-sided theme. Radiation is 
one mode of the activity of two or more forces, and therefore can class under its 
phenomena a great variety of effects belonging to different regions of operation. 
Half-a-dozen other categories of phenomena might have included the same facts 
and relations. This is the fault of the proposers of the prize, and not of the 
painstaking and devout-minded author. 


Poems. By H. Masor. London: William Freeman. 


We would gladly make every allowance for the faults of a debutant in litera- 
ture, and say a kindly word of encouragement for his first work, did we not feel 
that the most cruel thing we could do to Mr. Major would be to tempt him to 
any further adventures in the field of poetry. In this age of book-making the 
world grows more and more impatient of mediocrity, especially in poetic at- 
tempts; and, though some of Mr. Major’s verses may have won the applause of 
his own friends, he would have acted more wisely if he had not sought to intro- 
duce them to a wider and less partial circle. The opening poem of the volume 
is a sacred drama founded on the story of Jephtha, and is altogether too am- 
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bitious in its aims. Not only is the poetry of a very inferior order, but some of 
its passages are exceedingly reprehensible on the score of good taste, not to use 
a stronger expression. Some of the shorter pieces are better, but the author may 
be well assured that it is not his vocation to be a poet. 


Manual of the Turkish Bath. From writings of Mr. URQUHART. 
Edited by Sir 8. Fire. London: John Churchill. 


The scope of this book is very much wider than its title would indicate. It is, 
in fact, an elaborate discussion of the medical qualities of heat, and is intended 
to correct many popular fallacies on the subject. The author supports his views 
by a large array of facts and arguments, and clearly shows that the Turkish bath 
is capable of serving important sanitary purposes. Even those who are not pre- 
pared to adopt all his conclusions may still find here many important hints for 
the management of their own health. 


An Editor off the Line ; or, Wayside Musings and Reminis- 
cences. By EpwarpD London: Arthur Miall. 


We have found great pleasure in meeting Mr. Miall out of his usual walk. 
These essays are broad and generous in sympathy, vigorous in thought, and. 
chaste in style, and belong to a class sure to have attractions for a large class of 
readers, who will find occ®pation both pleasant and profitable for their leisure 
hours in such quiet and thoughtful musings. Sometimes we have here pleasant 
and graphic sketches of scenery, sometimes interesting narratives of personal 
adventure, and sometimes more grave reflections on those social questions of the 
day which must, more or less, occupy the thoughts of all earnest and reflective 
men. All of them indicate a powerful and well-cultured mind and a tender and 
generous heart, and they are frequently enlivened by a dash of playful humour 
or the introduction of an appropriate and illustrative anecdote. 


Diaki the Daimio: a Japanese Story of the Olden Time. By 
Mona BICKERSTAFFE. 


The scene of this story is laid in Japan, and its design is to present us with 
a picture of the work and sufferings of some of the early Jesuit missionaries in 
that almost unknown empire. The author shows considerable skill in grouping 
her incidents. Her style is easy and vigorous, and she writes with an earnest 
desire to do justice to those from whose religious opinions she differs, but to 
whose sincerity, courage, and self-denial she pays an honest tribute of well- 
deserved admiration. 


The Book of Perfumes. By Evucene Rimmet, with 250 Illus- 
trations by Bourdelin, Thomas, &c. London: Chapman & 
Hall. 


This is the most fragrant volume that we ever took into our hands. It isa 
marvel of sumptuous typography and ingenious and well-selected illustrations. 
As the reader turns over its creamy and voluptuous pages, all the perfumes of 
Arabia salute his olfactories, and he may easily learn the history, physiology, 
chemistry, origin, and use of every cosmetic which has added to the charms of 
Oriental princes, or been wafted through the saloons of Paris and London. It de- 
scribes the rich frankincense whose potent odours enveloped the Jewish high 
priest, and the fragrant pomatum which delights the brides of Fernando Po. 
The mummy’s cerecloth has been ransacked, and the learning of Paris and Berlin 
brought into requisition, by Mr. Rimmel, to throw interest round his curious 
theme. He dexterously interweaves from the best modern authorities a large 
amount of ethnological information, and does not disdain from this unusual 
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standpoint to study the habits of civilized nations. The sense of smell does 
valuable service in detecting some forms of danger, and adds a subtle pleasure to 
other sensuous enjoyments, but as yet no great science has been built out of the 
various facts which it discloses to us. Mr. Rimmel has gone in advance of 
science, and actually stands upon his nose to survey the history, theology, man- 
ners, and customs of the world. It would be unfair to charge him with having 
produced the most interesting and luscious advertisement that was ever placed 
upon our table, for the work he has done deserves higher praise. ‘Though a great 


perfumer, he is undoubtedly the greatest scholar that his entire coniraternity 
can boast. 


The Holy Sepulchre and the Temple at Jerusalem. By JAMES 
Ferauson. London: John Murray. 


The Holy Lund. By Dixon. Two Vols. 
London : Chapman & Hall. 


The Land of the Gospel: Notes of a Journey to the East. 


By EDMOND DE PREssENsE. London: Jackson, Walford, 
& Hodder. 


Israel in the Wilderness ; or, Gleanings from the Scenes of 


the Wanderings. By Rev. CHarues Forster. London: 
Richard Bentley. : 


The press literally teems with notes of travel in the East. We hope to 
give shortly a more extended notice to these and other publications of the same 
kind. They are different in tone, scope, and execution. Mr. Ferguson and Mr. 
Forster are partisans of special theories which have hitherto found small accept- 
ance with those best qualified to judge. The architectural theory of Mr. Ferguson 
as to the site of the church built by Constantine over the supposed sepulchre of 
our Lord, is defended in the above-mentioned work with the author's learning 
and skill, though he fails to convince us. The entire Champollionic interpreta- 
tion of the Egyptian hieroglyphs is at stake in Mr. Forster’s theory of the origin 
of Sinaitic inscriptions and of human language. We cannot here discuss his 
reasonings, but may state that we have small sympathy with them. Dr. de 
Pressensé and Mr. Hepworth Dixon have favoured us with some refreshing medi- 
tations evoked by the land which possesses such imperishable interest. They 
have both furnished their readers with brilliant, life-like sketches of places, per- 
sons, and events. The mind of Dr. de Pressensé is of the highest order, and his 
heart is open to every holy impression. Mr. Dixon has produced a most readable 
and reverent book, and has grouped around the famous sites a large amount of 
Biblical, Maccabwan, and other associations. He modestly disclaims all power to 
instruct the scholar in his craft, and he leaves controversy, for the most part, to 
critics. "We have in these four publications the peculiar characteristics of the 
devout and learned, but somewhat sentimental Frenchman; the bustling, eager, 
vigorous notes of the Anglo-Saxon, intent on visiting the Holy Land—seeing, 
understanding everything; and the speculations both of the clergyman and of 
the layman in regions, and on literary historical hobbies, where few can follow 
either of them; but, at all events, we shall not be allowed to ‘forget Jerusalem’ 
in these days of marvel, change, and speed. 


Ten Years in Sweden. By an Old Bushman. London : Groom- 
bridge & Sons. : 


The ‘old Bushman’ has spent ten years in the country of which he writes, and 
has mingled with all classes of the people. A keen sportsman, he has frequently 
had to rough it in the pursuit of his favourite amusement, and has been thus 
brought into contact with varieties of character entirely unknown to the ordinary 
traveller. Though an accomplished naturalist, he is also a careful student of 
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men, and is able to furnish us with a more extended view of the country, its 
resources, and its inhabitants, than has been given by any previous author. A 
large portion of his volume is occupied with an elaborate description of the 
‘Fauna’ and ‘Flora’ of Sweden, of the highest value to the lovers of natural his- 
poss To general readers the chapters which treat of the government, education, 
and social characteristics of the population, will be more interesting. He cherishes 
a very grateful recollection of the unvarying hospitality and kindness with which 
he was received, and, therefore, speaks of the Swedes in terms of the highest 
admiration. It is certainly to the credit of the nation that the people are so gen- 
erally educated, for, ‘in 1859, out of all the children of an age to be put to school 
* in Sweden, only one in seventy was uneducated.’ But, on the other hand, it is 
discouraging to find that the morals of the lower class are of so low a type. Of 
the simplicity of their habits, of their consideration for strangers, and their gene- 
ral intelligence, our author speaks in the highest terms. 


Heads and Hands in the World of Labour. By W. G. 
D.D. London: Strahan. 


Dr. Blaikie is himself an earnest worker on behalf of working men; and the 
immense popularity which his former book, ‘ Better Days for Working People,’ 
attained, indicates that he has some understanding of their character and neces- 
sities. He rightly feels that the maintenance of friendly relations between the 
employers fs the employed is not only important to the interests of both, but 
essential to the peace and prosperity of the community at large; and the design 
of the present work is to contribute something to that end. He lays down great 
principles and throws out some valuable hints for the guidance of both, which 
indicate the keen observer and the right-hearted Christian thinker. But the 
most interesting part of his volume is his detailed account of the efforts made 
by various manufacturers for the intellectual, social, and religious improvement 
of their workpeople, with the results by which they have been attended. We 
do not always agree in his views, or rather in what we feel to be their tendency, 
to establish something like the old feudal relations between masters and work- 
people ; but very greatly do we admire the spirit of the writer, and very heartily 
can we recommend the book as fitted to remind employers of their great respon- 
sibility, and to stimulate their benevolent activity. 


Essays on Woman's Work. By Bessie RAYNER PARKER. 
Alex. Strahan. 1865. 


The energetic and accomplished authoress of this little work has given us an 
insight into the busy world of benevolence in which she has been so successful. 
Common sense, practical wisdom, and perfect freedom from false sentiment, 
characterize this effort of her pen. She takes the hard world as she finds it, and 
endeavours to provide relief and employment for the ‘educated destitution’ so 


miserably prevalent among the ladies of the middle class who have lost their 
natural helpers. 


The Christian’s Pattern; or, The Imitation of Jesus Christ. 
By Tuomas A Kempis. ‘Translated from the Latin by 
DEAN STANHOPE. New Edition. William Legg. 1865. 


There are no notes, introduction, or literature appended to this translation of 
a world-famous meditation ; and some anti-Romanist liberties are taken with the 


text: still it is likely to be a popular form of the ‘Imitation of Christ,’ and de- 
servedly so. 
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The Fatherhood of God, being the first Cowrse of the Cun- 
ninghan. Lectures, delivered before the New College, 
Edinburgh, March, 1864. By Rogert S. Canpuisu, D.D. 
Edinburgh : Adam & Charles Black. 1865. 


This is a noble contribution to Theological Science, and will prove a waymark 
in the progress of religious opinion. The venerable author has been appropriately 
selected by the trustees of the Cunningham Lectures to initiate a new series of 
works, which is intended to occupy in the Free Church of Scotland the place 
which the Boyle Lectures fill in Anglican Divinity, and which the Congregational 
Lectures have done in Nonconformist Theological literature. The sumptuous 
typography and dignified appearance of the first of this new series, the scholarly 
and massive structure of the argument, the clear and classic style, which never 
degenerates and never becomes insipid, and, above all, the intrinsic interest of 
the great theme, render the performance a most acceptable offering to the student 
of Theology. Wetrust that the successful appearance of this magnum opus of the 
distinguished Principal of New College, Edinburgh, may stimulate the Congre- 
gational Union to renew its educational and literary efforts, and announce a 
new series of Congregational Lectures. The work of Dr. Candlish deserves a 
more extensive treatment than we can bestow at the present moment, and we 
shall not attempt a detailed criticism of his argument. ‘Though touching many 
controverted topics, the work is not controversial. ‘Though rigidly adhering to the 
old standard divinity of Westminster, the doctor freely admits its deficiency, and 
indicates the direction in which he conceives that the theology of Fathers, School- 
men, Reformers, and Puritans may suffer development, expansion, and refreshment. 
Though modestly disclaiming the honour of introducing new truth to the Church, 
he ‘is not one of those who would lay an arrest on progress in the science of 
‘ Divinity, and compel it to be stationary ;’ and he is aware that some of his 
own views may startle the minds of those with whom he is accustomed to sym- 
pathize. Though dealing with the most difficult and profound theological 
problems, he moves with grace and ease in his ponderous armour, and the obscure 
and ignorant may, with ordinary attention, understand his drift. The first lec- 
ture is out of harmony with a mode of representing the character and essence of 
the blessed God that has become most fashionable of late years. The doctor 
boldly disputes the Fatherhood of God as the fundamental relation sustained by 
him to all responsible creatures, and maintains with great ability that the rela- 
tion of Creator, Ruler, and Judge, is the more essential and inevitable relation, 
one that is not superseded or modified by the revelation of Fatherhood. He goes 
on in the following lectures to show that the human relationship of Father and 
Son, though intended to supply hints of the Divine nature, and the Divine en- 
dearments possible between God and man, is altogether inadequate to explain or 
discover the true Fatherhood of God. The eternal Fatherhood and eternal Son- 
ship constitute the only true model of all similar relations between God and his 
creatures. We know that God is love, because the love between the Father and 
Son is eternal. The eternal sonship represents God eternally, energetically, 
consciously, as love, as loving and being loved. The Incarnation of the Word has 
brought this fact within the cognizance of human mind, and in it we see the 
communicableness of the eternal relation between the Father and Son to 
humanity as such (not to the whole of humanity). The Sonship of Jesus, both 
human and divine, is one sonship, just as he is one person. His two natures do 
not originate two relations with the Father any more than they constitute two 
persons; and hence our author argues for the co-existence in the person of 
Christ, of the two elements of subjectship and sonship. Christ is both Son and 
servant from the manger to the cross; and He shares the relation of subject 
to the great Ruler, even when that relation had sustained the fearful shock 
and derangement of sin. Our author hence shows that the relation of 
‘subject’ and ‘son’ are perfectly compatible, and that Christ promises to 
sustain this combined relation for ever, for ‘the Son also shall be subject 
‘unto Him that put all things under Him, that God may be all.’ We 
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think Dr. Candlish is somewhat partial and onesided in his exclusion of all 
the references to Sonship in Holy Scripture apart from the revelation of it 
in Christ; nor is it necessary to the completeness of his argument except 
that he considers that, so far from the sacrifice and propitiatory offering of Christ 
being necessary to the revelation of the Father's heart, it would be offensive if it 
were offered to repair a breach in the filial relationship. The most interesting 
and ‘startling’ of his positions is one whither the most ardent modern pro- 
claimers of the Fatherhood of God can hardly follow him. With great eloquence 
he urges that the relation of the Eternal Father to the Eternal Son isof precisely 
the same ‘ind as that sustained towards those that believe on the name of the 
Son of God. The difference is one of date and measure, but not of nature. The 
Holy Spirit’s agency in the production of the human nature of Jesus, is the type 
of the work wrought in every true believer. He generated Christ’s humanity 
that he, though a servant, might continue to be the Eternal Son; he regenerates 
our humanity that we may become sons. The treatment which our author gives 
to the doctrine of ‘ adoption’ is singularly interesting and novel. He makes it the 
complement of justification, but entirely distinct from it ; he would have it lifted 
into a new article of creed ; he thinks the isolation and prominence given to the 
doctrine of justification by faith has led to narrowness of mind and freezing of 
affections ; and that the dislike of thoughtful men to the great doctrine would 
be modified, if the common Sonship of Christ and his disciples were more freely 
urged. The closing lecture is singularly able and eloquent. The Sonship, which 
he appears to us to have lifted into a loftier region, and shown to have wider and 
more magnificent bearing on the destiny of the creatures of God, than those have 
done who would merge all other relations into it. The author identifies the 
completeness of our probation here, with the germ of impeccable life, with both 
inviolability and permanence. We heartily commend this strong and wise book 
to our readers. The four sermons in the Appendix on allied topics are worthy 
of the author’s great reputation. 


Dark Sayings on a Harp, and other Sermons on Some of the 
Dark Questions of Human Life. By the Rev. Paxton 
Hoop. London: Jackson, Walford, & Hodder. 


Self-Formation ; or, Aids and Helps to Mind-Life. By the 
Rev. Paxton Hoop. London: 8. W. Partridge. 


The pen of Mr. Paxton Hood is marvellously facile, and the activity and ver- 
satility of his mind perfectly extraordinary. Nothing comes amiss to him. He 
appears to write with equal ease on Swedenborg and Moliére, on Hegel and 
Wordsworth, on ancient metaphysics or modern poetry, and to have read, 
moreover, widely and deeply. ‘The new edition of his vigorous, suggestive work 
on ‘ self-formation,’ appears at the same time with a volume of characteristic ser- 
mons. Young men, whose ‘book-life,’ and ‘thought-life,’ and ‘ mind-life,’ 
are yet to be developed, may, in spite of the crudities and Germanic grammar of 
these terms, learn much from the pages of the first; and Christians who have 
found out that there are some mysterious questions to be answered, some terrible 
things in righteousness, some dark sayings upon the harp to be listened to, and 
“who are longing for light, and Divine promise, and perfect rest, will read the 
latter with interest and gratitude. We wish this gifted writer had a little more 
self-control and self-repression in the exuberances of his style. Every thought 
that crosses his mind may be said at least to do two things—to suggest a new 
illustration of itself, and then to remind him how somebody else has thought a 
similar thing and elsewhere said it. Now, if he was not quite so communicative, 
and simply gave us the rich, beautiful thought which first occurred to him, 
it would often be a great improvement. It is, however, highly gratifying to 
come across the strong, healthy, wise words he has uttered to this bewildered 
generation. His dark sayings very often sparkle with light. 
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David ; Four Sermons preached before the University of Cam- 
bridge. By Cuartes Kinestey, M.A. London and 
Cambridge: Macmillan & Co. 


We admire everything in these sermons but their theology, an all-important 
deduction, certainly, and yet not one which should make us insensible to their 
other excellences. They could not fail to interest the young men to whom they 
were addressed by their freshness, or to move by their manly and earnest appeals, 
or to enlarge their sympathies by their own breadth of view. The powerful and 
emphatic repudiation of those notions of ‘ Muscular Christianity,’ which have 
claimed the sanction of Mr. Kingsley’s name, but which are really nothing better 
than a mere parody of his teachings, the vivid sketch of some of the principal 
features of David's character, and the illustrations of them from his Psalms, the 
forcible denunciations of vice, and the pictures of a certain class of religious 
duties, are alike admirable. But one side of truth, and that the most important 
of all, is entirely overlooked. The subject of David’s sin would seem naturally 
to lead to a consideration of the way of forgiveness, and an exhibition of the 
Scripture doctrine relative to it. But it is just here that the Gospel which Mr. 
Kingsley preaches is defective—is, in very truth, no Gospel at all. We cannot 
express such a judgment without extreme regret. We are sincere admirers of 
the preacher’s manly bearing, his thorough independence, his evident desire to 
discern and set forth the truth—we feel that he possesses many qualities 
fitting him to exert a powerful influence over the minds of the young, and we 
have not a particle of sympathy with the ignorant and bigoted manner in which 
he has sometimes been assailed. But his theology is miserably crude, and 
appears to us often to be the mere utterance of feeling, rather than the result of 
well-regulated thought and study. 


Man's Age in the World, according to Holy Scripture and 
Science. By an Essex Rector. Lovell Reeve & Co. 


This is the first instalment of a kind of literature for which we must be pre- 
paring ourselves. If the antiquity of man and the remoteness of his dispersion 
over the earth be established on a safe and sure induction of discoveries and facts, 
the universal reception of these novel propositions is merely a question of time. 
The ‘Essex Rector,’ without accepting all the speculations of modern science, 
attempts to estimate the necessary modifications of ordinary belief effected by 
recent discoveries—to show that they do not interfere with the sublime moral 
lessons and spiritual teaching of the older Scripture. The book is written care- 
fully and reverently, and the author’s conclusion is that ‘the free investigation 
‘and full acceptance of his opinions will not destroy but support faith.’ In our 
opinion it will be time to investigate fully the bearing of these speculations 
on the Holy Scripture when scientific men are agreed upon the facts. ‘Theologians 
have found it perfectly possible to accept astronomical and geological revelations 
of God’s handiwork ; and we do not suppose that God will now lead science into 
falschood, or bring his several revelations of himself into permanent conflict or 
antagonism. We can trust Him. 


Tracts for To-day. 

Home Mission Tract Series. Edited by Rev. F. S. WILLIAMS 
and Rev. J. R. Patron. London: Jackson, Walford, & 
Hodder. 

These are well selected, edited, and printed. The latter series is more likely 


to attract the reader than the former. The narratives are some of them pointed 
and well told. 
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Litile Willy ; a Widowed Mother’s Memorial of a Beloved 
Child, with Introduction. By the late WILLIAM Jay, of 
Bath. London: W. Freeman. 


Rationalism and Revelation. London : Longman, Green, & Co. 


This bound pamphlet is a pretentious and unsatisfactory attempt to indicate 
the spheres of reason and faith. The writer has undertaken a subject which 
greatly transcends his knowledge and his ability; and we do not imagine that 
anybody will be convinced by his arguments. 


The Catholic Doctrine of the Atonement: an Historical En- 
quiry into its development in the Church. With an In- 
troduction on the principle of Theological Developments. 
By Henry NutcoMBE OXxENHAM, M.A., formerly Scholar 


of Balliol College, Oxford. Longman, Green, Longman, 
& Co. 1865. 


This is the most liberal and generously-written treatise on a great doctrinal 
question which we ever read from the pen of a Roman Catholic. Mr. Oxenham 
does not revile nor misrepresent his opponents, and he has a calm and judicial 
mind. His introductory chapter on the principle of theological development is 
clear and able, and brings the argumentum ad hominem to bear pretty forcibly on the 
opponents of all ‘development’ of theological ideas. He claims the explicit sup- 
port of the Rationalistic and Transcendental school, and the no less firm adherence 
of the Anglican Church to the principle, though in the latter case it appears in 
a truncated form; and he maintains that the Thirty-nine Articles, the Confession 
of Augsburg (or Westminster), are no less developments of Christian theology 
than is the creed of Pope Pius IV. The force of his argument is strengthened 
by numerous illustrations drawn from the history of doctrine, the upshot of 
which is, if the Church was justified in using the word Homoousios at the Council 
of Nice, and in subsequently adding Filiogue to the Confession of the Nicene 
Fathers, why was it not justified in the adoption of the 7heotokos among the titles 
of the Blessed Virgin, and ultimately in deducing her immaculate conception 
from the doctrine of original sin? We have an ample reply to the ingenious 
speculation, however difficult it may be to the Transcendentalist or the Anglican. 
The conclusions of our reason, and the deductions made by holy men from 
assured revelations of God, are not matters of faith at all. We may hold them 
to be true, and valuable, and helpful to us in the interpretation of Scripture and 
the conduct of our own understanding ; further, we admit that the catenx of 
Patristic, Scholastic, Reformed, Mystic, and Puritan ideas on great doctrines, are 
necessary to understand the traditional sentiments and formule of our own days; 
but the individual reason and conscience, not any corporate institution whatever, is 
to be judge of their truthfulness, their internal coherence, or consistency with 
Divine revelation. If we admit the Divine inspiration and infallibility of judg- 
ment as the property of the Church at any one period, it is profoundly difficult 
to say when that inspiration deserted its councils. Mr. Oxenham has fairly re- 
viewed the opinions of the early fathers, though it appears to us he is too much 
influenced by the school of Baur in some of his conclusions. We have so recently 
investigated the historical treatment of the doctrine, that it is not necessary to 
indicate our points of divergence from Mr. Oxenham. ‘We have no space here to 
criticize the method in which the author has dealt with the divines of the Refor- 
mation, the least candid portion of the work. 


A Class Book of Old Testament History. By the Rev. G. F. 
Mac ear, M.A., with Maps. Macmillan & Co. 


A most admirable digest of sacred history. The author has studied all modern 
literature on the subject, and made good use of his materials. There is an ex- 
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cellent sketch of the Mosaic law and ritual, and throughout the work an uncom- 
promising admission, without explanation or apology, of the supernatural element 
in Hebrew history. The book is a great advance upon school manuals on this 
interesting theme, and we wish it a wide circulation. It is scholarly and devout. 


Outlines of Philosophy and Literature. By ALEXANDER 
Vinet. London: Alexander Strahan. 


We demur to the title of this work, as being calculated to convey the impres- 
sion that it contains a sketch of the philosophic system of its distinguished author, 
whereas it consists solely of translated selections from his writings, indicating 
his views on various philosophic and literary questions. Apart from this 
objection, the book is one of great merit and extreme interest. The editor, 
M. Astié, has done his work with remarkable skill, and has succeeded in 
giving us a valuable embodiment of M. Vinet’s thinking on the several 
subjects that pass under review. Many of the extracts are extremely short, 
often restricted even to a single sentence, but the editor’s art is shown 
in the admirable arrangement, the selection of the topics to be illustrated, 
the felicity with which the grouping of passages, originally disconnected, 
has been effected, and the appearance of unity which has thus been secured 
for a work necessarily so fragmentary in its character. Our readers will find in 
the volume a rich vein of vigorous thought, extremely suggestive, and always 
pervaded by a devout and reverent spirit. The portion of the work devoted to 
‘Philosophy,’ is divided into two sections. The first of these, which is headed 
‘Pure Philosophy,’ is the least satisfactory part of the volume, from the fact 
that the subject does not admit of this light and sketchy sort of treatment, and 
that, however striking the thoughts are in themselves, they require more careful 
elaboration in order to secure for them their full weight. The second section, 
which deals with ‘Applied Philosophy,’ is everywhere characterized by the 
philosophic calmness, the conscientious impartiality, and the practical wisdom 
with which it discusses, though with extreme brevity, some of the leading ques- 
tions of the day. The second part of the volume is divided into three sections— 
the first treating of ‘Literature in general,’ the second of ‘Poetry,’ and the 
third of ‘ Eloquence.’ We should have gladly followed M. Vinet through all 
these topics, but we must content ourselves with expressing in general our ad- 
miration of the originality and soundness of his views, and the clearness and force 
with which they are always expressed. The chapter headed ‘ Literary Precepts’ 
is so pregnant with wisdom that we hope our readers will give it the thoughtful 
perusal that it so well deserves. 


Outlines of Theology. By ALEXANDER VINET. London: 
Alexander Strahan. 


This book, like its companion noticed above, is a compilation from M. Vinet’s 
works, done by the same editor, and entitled to the same praise, for the judgment 
and care with which the selection has been made. We have not here, of course, 
a formal and elaborated system of doctrine, and but few of the questions raised 
are fully discussed, but still most of the salient points in theology are noticed, and 
in the author’s own forcible and impressive style. Evangelical doctrine is always 
earnestly mentioned, and it is presented in its most attractive and convincing 
form, free from every element of dogmatic narrowness, enforced alike by Scrip- 
ture and philosophy, and instinct with the life imparted by the author’s own 
spiritual as well as intellectual sympathies with its teachings. It being the 
design of the editor to extract the essence of M. Vinet’s teachings, the most 
striking characteristic of the volume is an extraordinary affluence of thought, 
presented in a most condensed form, and the mind is continually constrained to 
pause and follow out the trains of reflection suggested by one of the striking 
sentences into which so much wisdom has been pe serra | with which the book 
abounds. The section on ‘ Historical Christianity’ is that which, on the whole, 
has pleased us best. The author’s keen insight into the characters of different 
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parties, and the real significance of great events, the wide range of his vision, and 
the catholicity of his spirit, give a high value to his observations. On the whole, 
this may be regarded as a very fair representation of M. Vinet’s theological 
teachings, and will have the advantage of attracting and interesting many who 
would not be likely to read through his volumes. It is hardly possible to read 
-this volume with any feeling of sympathy, without receiving great benefit in 
the broader views gained of the Gospel, in the more firm and intelligent 
convictions of its Divine authority, and in the elevation of the soul to a more 
perfect harmony with its spirit. 


The Collected Writings of Edward Irving. Five Vols. Edited 
by Rev. G. CARLYLE, M.A. London: Alexander Strahan. 
1865. 


This new volume consists of a number of sermons hitherto unpublished. They 
are, for the most part, practical in their character, and all bear the stamp of the 
cher’s extraordinary genius. The reader cannot wonder that such discourses, 
‘delivered with all the passion and fervour by which Mr. Irving was distinguished, 
electrified the metropolis and fascinated men of all classes. Everywhere do we 
feel ourselves in the presence of a great soul, whose marvellous utterances quicken 
our own thought, and minister a new impulse to our deepest and purest spiritual 
feelings. In grandeur of thought, loftiness of imagination, and mastery of lan- 
guage, these sermons take a very high place, but their great characteristics are 
the intensity of conviction by which they are penetrated, the overpowerin 
emotion which clothes the dead words with life and power, the prophet-like bold- 
ness with which they rebuke error and sin, and the singular force of their appeals 
to the heart and conscience. They are fine specimens of pulpit eloquence, espe- 
cially deserving of study at a time when there is so much calculated to lower the 
preacher’s ideal. There are many sentiments scattered here and there to which 
we should take exception, as, indeed, is pretty sure to be the case with the pro- 
ductions of every independent and powerful thinker ; but our predominant feeling 
is one of intense regret that a want of generous consideration should have 
‘strengthened that tendency to eccentricity, of which we find some traces here, 
and should have alienated from his fellow-Christians one so eminently qualified 
to render the highest kind of service to the Church. The value of the sermons 
in this volume is enhanced by the fact that they are not, except in a few 
instances, isolated productions, but are connected series on great subjects—the 
most important being those on ‘Idolatry,’ ‘Intellectual and Moral Life,’ 
‘God our Father,’ and the ‘ Love of Money.’ 


Orthodoxy, Scripture, and Reason. An Examination of some 
of the principal Articles of the Creed of Christendom. By 
Rev. Wittiam Kirkus, LL.B. London: Williams & 
Norgate. 


This is, we suppose, to be regarded as a kind of theological manifesto, by which 
Mr. Kirkus designs to proclaim to the world his complete and final severance 
from ‘Evangelicalism,’ his renunciation of all its distinctive doctrines, and his 
bitter contempt of its spirit and tendencies. The champions of an ‘advanced’ 
theology are prone to take credit for their own liberality and charity, and to 
reproach the defenders of orthodoxy with narrowness and bigotry ; we doubt, 
however, whether they can find in the writings of any intelligent supporters of 
the old-fashioned theology many parallels, if any, to the language which Mr. 
Kirkus employs—‘ I have learnt more in the last two years of practical “ Evan- 
‘ gelicalism”’ than all the rest of my life had taught me; and I believe now, more 
‘ firmly than I did two years ago, that it is utterly loathsome, and capable of all 
‘ baseness,’—a railing accusation, which he seeks in vain to qualify by a tribute to 
some Evangelicals. He goes on to say—‘I never have written against the men 
. Gwho are called Evangelicals; I have only tried to show that their doctrinal system, 
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‘if it were not forgotten and neutralized by their own goodness and faith, would 
‘ destroy all they most highly value and most surely believe.’ But he seems to 
forget that, in the passage quoted above, he spoke not of speculative but of prac- 
tical Evangelicalism, and that the very qualifications relative to his own congre- 
gation, with which he introduces his statement, indicate that he is speaking of 
the conduct and not of the mere opinions of men. Nor is this his only offence 
against the law of charity. The flippant tone in which he continually treats 
those who differ from him, and the severity with which he judges them, are not 
very likely to predispose others in favour of his own views. Some of the hits at 
particular Baptists, Plymouth Brethren, and Methodists, are very smart, and 
have in them just enough of truth to give them a sting; but they are not "what 
we like to find in a theological treatise, which certainly ought to be characterized 
by more candour in the judgment of opponents, who, however mistaken, are 
sincere. Mr. Kirkus’s own stand-point is that of Mr. Maurice; but the pupil, 
with a more relentless logic, has pushed the principles of the teacher far beyond 
what he himself has ever gone. He believes in the doctrine of the incarnation of 
our Lord, which he tells us ‘is represented as a sort of consequence of the fact, 
“* that human beings are also incarnate,’ and by which, and ‘by his wondrous 
‘sympathy with us even unto death, by his precious blood, who was manifested in 
‘these last times, in order that our faith and hope might be in God,’ he tells us 
our deliverance has been effected. This is the essence of his doctrine of Atone- 
ment. ‘Christ does,’ he tells us, ‘actually atone men and God.’ This, if we 
understand Mr. Maurice aright, is also his view, and the logical result from it, it 
appears to us, is that all men are saved. Mr. Maurice does not assert this, but 
we cannot see how he can fairly escape the inference. Mr. Kirkus is at once 
more bold and more consistent, and does not stop short of the statement, that 
‘there is not one human being (and if the salvation of all involved the salvation 
‘of the devil, so much the better) who will at last remain unsubdued by the Divine 
‘wisdom and love.’ We think we do not misrepresent him when we say that this 
gives a fair general idea of his opinions and tendencies. We have read the book 
with extreme pain, and should be sorry indeed if it were accepted by any as an 
exponent of the theology of Congregationalism. 


The Chronological Bible, containing the Old and New Testa- 
ments according to the Authorized Version, newly di- 
vided into paragraphs and sections, with dates, notes, &c. 
— B. BLacKADER. London: Simpkin, Marshall, 

0. 


The main features of this goodly volume, are a rearrangement of phs ; 
the preservation of the old divisions being for a ‘paragraph Bible’ particularly 
conspicuous. The marginal references and readings are also given, together with 
valuable additional notes. Each section is ticketed with its own date, and it 
would be possible to pursue the entire history and literature of Holy Scripture, 
with the aid of the successive numerals which indicate the chronological relation 
of each section. Archbishop Ussher is, we are glad to say, discarded. The 

tical books are pointed rhythmically, and the speeches wit "inverted commas. 

} en of the quotations in the New Testament have by an excess of clearness 
become exceedingly obscure. We do not understand why the arguments of St. 
Paul in his Epistle to the Romans should have been printed ae mage and 
the Apocalypse have been arranged in prose. We never regarded the ‘ Romans’ 

as a rh letter. This book, which will be very useful to Suaiieg School 
Teachers and Home Missionaries, gives one piece of valuable information hitherto 
almost withheld from the English reader, viz.: the most important variations 
from the received text of the principal MSS., particularly of the Vatican. It 
would have been better to have followed the best edition of Tischendorff, but, 
_as itis, it is.a very ee addition to the work. The gentlemen who have 
aided Mr. Blackader in completion of his great undertaking deserve the 
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hearty thanks of those students of the Holy Scripture, from whom more 
recondite sources of information are withheld. The entire work is executed 
with care, and thought and reverence. 


The Hebrew Scriptures. Translated by 8S. SHarpe. Vol. I. 
containing Gen—1] Sam. 


We approve neither of the plan nor the execution of the work. We cannot 
discover what essential service to the truth such attempts can render, nor why 
they should be made, except on the principle of introducing the thin edge of the 
wedge. It contains novelties enough to disturb the general reader (if he should 
ever trouble himself to look into it), but not sufficient to satisfy the critical 
scholar. As to the translation, we will only say, that, in our opinion, many of 
the deviations from the authorized version cannot be put down as improvements, 
and that we find very little in it that we heartily recommend. 


Christliche Ethik. Von Dr. A. Von HAR Ess. Stuttgart : S. G. 
Liesching. 1864. 6th. Ed. 


Christliche Sittenlehre. Von Dr. C.F. Scumipr. Stuttgart : S. 
G. Liesching. 1864. 


Christliche Sittenlehre. Von Dr. A. WutTTKE. Berlin: Wieg- 
andt & Grieben. 2 Vols. 2nd Ed. 1865. London: Asher 
& Co., 13, Bedford Street. 


The first of the above three works on Christian Ethics has passed through six 
editions since its first appearance in{1842 ; the second is a posthumous publication, 
and consists of lectures delivered at the University of Tubingen, by a man to 
whom many of the coryphei of German Theology look up with profound re- 
spect ; the third, which appeared for the first time in 1860, is now republished in 
a revised and enlarged form. That three works on such a subject, and so 
thoroughly Biblical and Evangelical in their characterer, should find so ready a 
sale in Germany, is surely a good sign, and ought to make us cautious in our 
judgment of the state of its divines and pastors ; and the circumstances mentioned 
above, should be sufficient to encourage those who are interested in the study of 
Christian ethics, and understand German, to purchase one or more of them. 
We scarcely know which to commend most; for each has his own peculiar 
features and excellences. The first is the smallest in size; Dr. Wuttke’s the 
largest. As far as our very limited space allows, we will endeavour to give 
our readers a notion of the character, tendency and method of the treatise. 
The title ‘Christian Ethics,’ or ‘Christian Morals,’ will perhaps sound 
strange to some of our readers. We in England commonly speak of ‘ Moral 
“Science.” Dr. Wardlaw of Glasgow was, we believe, one of the first, if not the first, 
to entitle a work on Morals, ‘Christian Ethics.’ The term ‘moral science,’ 
may be traced back to Cicero’s and Seneca’s ‘Philosophia Moralis,’ and our 
English method of treating the subject to the Deistical writers of the 18th cen- 
tury. - Most works on morals, both English and American, combine, or rather 
perhaps confound together, two methods of treatment, between which in Ger- 
many a very sharp distinction is drawn; to wit ‘ Philosophical Ethics,’ and 
‘Christian Ethics.’ The former is the science of the moral relations of man as 
he is in himself, apart from Christianity and sin: it deduces our duties and so 
forth from the bare reason of man; the latter, on the contrary, treats of the laws 
of human conduct as they are contained in, and flow out of, faith in Christ. 
Tn confirmation of the remark just made we may refer to Wayland’s ‘Moral 
‘Science,’ two of the chapters of which treat of duty as seen by the light of 
nature; whilst he subsequently adduces Holy Scripture as another source of 
knowledge in this department. Harless defines his task as follows :—‘ Theology 
‘ gives an answer to the question, What think ye of Christ?’ Christian Ethics 
answer the question, ‘How think ye a Christian ought to live and walk on 
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‘earth?’ ‘Christian Ethics set forth the normal moral relations of a Christian 
‘believer.’ Schmidt and Wuttke take essentially the same view of the object of 
Christian Ethics. The question then arises—What is the source from which the 
system draws its material? Schmidt says the primary source is the Christian 
mind—that is, the human mind, as believing on Christ and renewed, enlightened, 
and sanctified by the Spirit. Supplementary, however, to, and corrective of, this 
source, are two others—the Holy Scriptures, and the teachings of the Church, or, 
as we Congregationalists should term it, what is held and observed in our 
Churches. He denies, on the one hand, that a system of Christian Ethics can be 
deduced from human reason by itself; and, on the other, that it can be directly 
exegetically drawn from the Scriptures. This answer is substantially identical 
with that of the two other writers. At this point the thought may, perhaps, sug- 
gest itself—but why speak of Christian Ethics ? Ethics are surely ethics ; morality 
is morality ; there cannot be two moralities ; there may, indeed, be a less and more 
perfect view or system of morals, but not ‘two different systems or views; and 
therefore Christian morals must either be the true morals, the normal morals, or in 
so far as they are not, they must be destined to be superseded. In other words, and 
to put the thought more correctly, a Christian believer is the true man, is simply 
the realization of the normal man, with the modifications due to his havin: 

once been in an abnormal state. If this remark have force, one might be incline 

to divide a treatise on morals into three parts:—1. The conditions of a moral 
relationship; as, for example, free will, conscience, discernment of relations, 
and so forth. 2. The normal moral relations of the normal man; that is, of 
man conceived as unfallen. 3. The specific normal moral relations which owe 
their existence to the fall of man and his redemption by Christ; for example, 
penitence, and so forth. ‘The second part is generally passed over as useless or 
truitless by German theologians; and, like Harless and Schmidt, they treat even 
what we may term the normal moral relations of the normal man as now the 
fruit of faith in Christ alone, which, in point of fact, they certainly are. It is 
remarkable that on this point the English mind should hitherto have pursued 
on the whole a more theoretical course than our German cousins, whom we 
charge with being so very speculative. Wuttike’s work has been a good deal 
attacked on the ground partly of its attempting something of the kind just men- 
tioned. It is divided into four parts:—I. Introductory history of Ethics, both 
Heathen, Jewish, and Christian. II. The Ethical in itself without reference to 


“sin. This part comprises the first and second points mentioned above. III. 


The perversion of the Ethical by sin. IV. The Ethical relations of man as 
redeemed by Christ. It isimpossible, within the limits of so brief a notice, to give 
any idea of the rich and full contents of Dr. Wuttke’s volume, or indeed of either of 
the three works. A very interesting feature of Dr. Harless’s treatise is, the 
illustrations from Greek and Roman classical and patristic literature. It is 
the product of a ripe and wise Christian believer and theologian. Schmidt's 
work can only be compared to a store-house of ingots of gold. There is so 
much solid, broad, profound thought on a variety of questions, that passages 
might be marked for quotation on every page. Wuttke’s method is much 
more peculiar, some say artificial; but his ‘Handbook’ (as he terms it) is 
more completely Biblico-exegetical than either of the others. The History of 
Ethics in the introduction—a subject also briefly noticed by Schmidt—is very 
interesting. The chief exception we have to take to it, is that he has paid no 
attention to the more recent and better English and American works on moral 
science. In conclusion, let us express the hope that some English theologian 
may soon ‘do’ the substance of one or the other of the three works into 
English, and thus confer a great boon both on students and pastors. 


Jesus der Christ. Von C. H. W. HELD, Professor of Theology 
at the University of Breslau. Ziirich: Carl Meyer. 
London: Asher & Co. 1864. 


‘Jesus the Christ’ consists of sixteen apologetic lectures delivered by Professor 
Held in Ziirich before a mixed public. As is well known, the University of 
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Ziirich, both in its theological and other faculties, is completely in the hands 
of Rationalists. Professor Held was called thither by a society of Christian 
believers to lift up his voice in favour of Evangelical truth, and the above little 
work is the fruit of his labours as the ‘ Christian advocate.’ <A brief extract from 
the preface and the titles of the lectures will, we trust, enkindle in our readers a 
desire to purchase and study this eloquent, thoughtful, suggestive, and living 
product of an earnest Christian theologian and believer. ‘The searchings and 
‘ questionings, the struggles and conflicts, of the present time, concentrate them- 
‘ selves ever more and more completely on the one point—Jesus Christ. Has the 
‘ Church for nearly 2,000 years been guilty of deifying a mere man ? or does its 
‘ testimony in regard to Christ harmonize with that of the Apostles and Jesus 
‘himself? Historical investigations bring ever more clearly to light that Jesus 
‘was, and what he was. That he himself professed to be the Messiah of Old 
* Testament hopes, and thus the Christ of New Testament faith, is a fact which 
‘cannot be denied. The Prophets did not expect too much; the Apostles did 
‘not find too much in him. He himself claimed to be the satisfaction of all 
‘ yearning for God. And these lectures aim to show that our age, like every 
‘ other, needs the entire, full, Biblical Christ; that it damages and disgraces itself 
‘ when it allows him to be disgraced and obscured; and that the innermost and 
‘best elements in humanity desire the Christ of the Apostles and Prophets, and 
‘him alone.’ This is the key-note. The subjects are—the Fundamental Fact 
of Christianity; the Development of the Church; Jesus the Messiah of the 
Prophets and the Christ of the Apostles; History of the Doctrine of the Person 
and Work of Christ; The Atonement; Faith; Justification; Sanctification; 
Difference between Christian Life and Rationalism ; Holy Scripture; The New 
Testament an Organic Whole ; The Church ; the Sacraments; Christian Hope. 


Thaten und Lehren Jesu, ete. Von Dr. Sepp, Professor of 


History at the University of Munich. Schaffhausen: 
Hurter. London: Asher & Co. 1864. 


Dr. Sepp, a Roman Catholic, is the author of an extensive ‘ Life of Jesus’ which 
appeared several years ago, and contained a mass of curious and suggestive, though 
at times rather queer, material. The present work, the aim of which is to point out 
the confirmations of the history of Jesus furnished by universal history, has a 
special reference to Renan and Strauss—of both of whom the author speaks in 
terms at once of hot indignation and withering scorn. Renan he reckons to 
belong to the ‘intellectual proletariat of modern times.’ Concerning Strauss he 
says :—‘ For the last thirty years he has been gnawing like a maggot at the 
‘crust of Christianity, and trying to cover the Gospels with dust and mother, 
‘ without seeing that he has not touched their great historical substance.’ The 
following extract will give some notion of Dr. Sepp’s estimate of his task :— 
‘Christ claims the whole man: his life is the ideal life of humanity; for he 
‘realizes in the world of time, by means of word and deed, the eternal ideas. 
‘ Perfectly to comprehend him, one ought one’s self to be a perfect man; one 
‘ ought, like Jesus himself, to stand at the centre of the history of the world; to 
‘dwell on the loftiest heights of all science ; to comprehend the revelations of 
‘ God in the world of nature and spirit ; to trace the progress made by, and the 
‘ close connection existing between history, philosophy, and theology, or the rich 
‘ forebodings of the mythologies of all nations :—one ought, in a word, to com- 
‘ mand the entire realm of lite.’ Dr. Sepp begins his first chapter, which treats 
of the ‘Family of David,’ by referring to the remarkable resemblance between 
Napoleon I. and a statue of the Emperor Augustus recently discovered in Rome ; 
and points out that the former may possibly have been remotely connected with 
the latter by blood. This is the introduction to a number of very curious facts 
bearing confirmation upon the genealogy of Christ, as given in the Gospels. We 
can do no more, owing to the limited space allotted to these notices, than to say 
that ‘curious’ readers will find in Dr. Sepp’s book very much out-of-the-way 
and learned information, and many suggestive thoughts, tending to confirm the 
truth of the ‘ History of Jesus,’ even in its minutest particulars. 
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